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GENERAL EDITORIAL 


The Bharatiya Jianapitha is a preeminent academic Institute of our country. It has 
achieved, during the last quarter of a century, quite worthy results in the form of learned 
publications in Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, Apabhramhsa, Tamil and Kannada. Most of them 
are equipped with critical Introductions embodying original researches which shed abun- 
dant light on many a neglected branch of Indian literature. The number of these publi- 
cations is nearly one hundred and fifty, included in the Murtidevi and Manikachandra 
Granthamalas. Most of these works are brought to light for the first time, and thus 
some of them are rescued from oblivion. It has also published in its Lokodaya and 
Rastrabharati Granthamalas nearly 350 titles in Hindi comprising almost all the literary 
forms like novels, poems, short stories, essays, travels, biographies, researches and critical 
estimates etc. Through these literary pursuits the Jianapitha aims at giving impetus 
to creative writings in modern Indian languages. By their quality as well as by their 
appearance the Jiidnapitha publications have won approbation and appreciation every- 
where. 


The Jiianapitha gives, every year, an award to the outstanding literary work in the 
various recognised languages of India which is chosen to be the best creative literary 
writing of the specific period, and its author gets a prize of one lakh of rupees at a festive 


function. 


The Jiianapitha, which is so particular about the publication of ancient Indian litera- 
ture and also in encouraging the progress of modern Indian literature, cannot but take 
into account the forthcoming 2500th Nirvana Mahotsava of Bhagavan Mahavira, one of 
the greatest sons of India and one of the outstanding humanists the civilised world has 
ever produced. Naturally the Jidnapitha, among its various plans to celebrate the 
occasion, has undertaken the publication of important Jaina works ; and this Pajficdsti- 
kaya, edited and translated by the late Prof. A. Chakravarti is one of them. 


6 
The General Editors record their sense of gratitude to Shriman Sahu Shanti Prasada 
and his enlightened wife Smt. Rama Jain for the patronage they have extended to the 
publication of these works which belong to the neglected branches of Indological learning. 
It is through their patronage that many unpublished works have come to light, and a 


number of important texts, accompanied by learned Introductions containing valuable 
research, have been put in the hands of scholars. 


Thanks are due to Shri L.C. Jain who is enthusiastically implementing the publica- 
tion programme of the Jnanapitha. 


Vira Nirvana Day A. N. Upadhye 
13th Nov. 1974 Kailashchandra Shastri 


PREFACE 


The Pancastikdya, as it is specified by its brief title, is one of the important works of 
Kundakundacarya who occupies unique position, next only to Mahavira and his Gana- 
dhara Gautama, in the South Indian Jaina tradition. It deals with Jaina Metaphysics 
or ontology and Ethics, i.e., exposition of the path leading to liberation. The text is in 
Prakrit Gathas, and it mentions its title in two places ; Pamcatthiya-samgaha (=Pajicasti- 
kaya-samgraha) in Gatha No. 103, and elsewhere, in No. 173, —suttam (=siitram or 
suktam) is tacked on to it ; and in both the places it is qualified by pavayanasaram 
(=pravacanasaram). Though the brief title is more popular, some have used the title in 
Sanskrit like Pafcdstikaya-sdra, —samayasdra, —prabhrta and —samgraha. In this 
edition they are allowed to remain as they are, inherited from earlier sources. 


Plenty of Mss. of the Paficastikdya are known from public libraries (Jinaratnakosa, 
Poona 1944. p. 231). A number of commentaries in Sanskrit by Amrtacandra, Brahma- 
deva, Devajita, Jayasena, Jiianacandra, Mallisena and Prabhadcandra are known. Those 
of Amrtacandra and Jayasena are already printed and well-known. There is a commen- 
tary of Balacandra in Old-Kannada ; but, so far, it is not published. Some expositions 
of this work in Hindi have been composed by Hemaraja (Samvat 1700), Rajamalla (Sam. 
1716), Hirdcanda (Sam. 1718} and Vidhicanda (Sam. 1891). 


The importance of this work has been all along recognised, and we have a number 
of editions in print of which the significant ones may be noted here : 


(1) The text in Prakrit, along with short introductory remarks in Sanskrit, taken 
from Amrtacandra’s commentary,’ was published in Roman script in Giornale della 
Societa Asiatica Italiana, Firenze 1901, by P.E. Pavolini under the title 7 Comendio dei 
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Cinque Elementi (Pamcatthiya-samgaha-suttam). There isa short informative Introduc- 
tion by the Editor in Italian. He significantly remarks (of course, that was in 1901) that 
the texts of the Digambaras are scarcely taken note of and no text entirely edited. 


(2) It was published by Pannalal Bakaliwal alongwith Amrtacandra’s Sanskrit 
Commentary and Hemardaja’s Vacanika (put into modern Hindi) in the Rayachandra 
Jaina Sastramala, Bombay 1904. 


(3) A seeond edition of the above by Pt. Manoharlal was published with the addition 
of Jayasena’s Sanskrit commentary in the same Granthamala, Bombay 1914. 


As far as I can judge, these last two editions have been the basis, so far as the text 
and commentaries are concerned, of a number of editions published here and there. 


(4) The late Br. Shital Prasada brought out an edition of it giving the Text, Sanskrit 
Chaya and Hindi Translation of Jayasena’s Sanskrit Commentary, Surat 1926-27. 


(5) Then there is quite a good edition Paficastikaya-samgraha of the Text, Amrta- 
candra’s Sanskrit Commentary and Hindi Translation by Shri Maganalal Jain and 
published (2nd ed.) from Songad (Saurashtra), 1964. 


Excepting Pavolini none of the Editors has devoted any attention to the critical 
editing of the Prakrit Text. Jayasena is one of the Sanskrit commentators who has noted 
some various readings and also given some additional Gathas not found in Amrtacandra’s 
text. All the Editors are mostly interested in the exposition of the contents. 


Lately, the texts of §ri Kundakunda’s works have been inscribed in marble in the 
Paramagamamandira at Songad (Saurashtra) under the enlightening presence of Sri 
Kanaji Swami Maharaj whose devotion to Sri Kundakunda’s words is unique and 
inspiring. The present writer was requested to edit the Prakrit Texts of Kundakunda’s 
works for being inscribed there, and he has done it in his humble way using a few Mss. 
that were supplied to him. It is high time that the authorities in Songad collect in this 
Paramagama Mandira all the known Mss. of Kundakunda’s works in original, in photo- 
graphs, films or photostat copies (as they might be available) so that, with the help of 
this material, some day a really critical text of all the works of Kundakunda can be 
presented for future studies. Nothing is more important and sacred than well preserving 
the words of this great Teacher whose name is remembered with so much of reverance 
in the annals of Jaina literature. 


The Paficastikaya (sara) with the Philosophical and Historical Introductions, Trans- 
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lation, Notes and an original Commentary in English by Prof. A. Chakravarti-nayanar 
was published by Kumar Devendra Prasad, The Central Jaina Publishing House, Arrah, 
as Vol. III, of the Sacred Books of the Jainas, in 1920. The learned Introductions of 
Prof. Chakravarti have been a source and guide to eminent authors on Indian philosophy 
in giving an authoritative exposition of Jaina principles. The copies of this book are no 
more available; and many scholars felt that a new edition of Prof. Chakravartis 
Pancastikdya-sadra was an urgent desideratum. 


To mark the great historical event of the 2500th Nirvana Mahotsava of Bhagavan 
Mahavira, the authorities of the Bharatiya JAdnapitha decided to bring out a new edition 
of the late Prof. Chakravarti’s Pancastikdya-sara in an improved form. And I look 
upon it a privilege that I was entrusted with this work. I have done it as a duty which 
I owe to the late Prof. Chakravarti in whom I had an elderly colleague and to the 
Bharatiya Jhanapitha which has done so much for the progress of Jainological studies. 


In this edition, the contents of Prof. Chakravarti’s exposition have been kept in tact. 
But in the English matter diacritical marks are added for Sanskrit terms so that they 
could be correctly pronounced. Some typographical consistency is also introduced. The 
Prakrit text is better presented, taking into account the text edited by Pavolini and that 
printed in the Rayachandra Jaina Sastramalé. The Sanskrit Chaya is brought imme- 
diately below the text from the foot-notes, and it has been added wherever it was not 
given in the earlier edition. While reading Prof. Chakravarti’s learned exposition of a 
number of topics, a specialist often feels like consulting the Sanskrit Commentary of 
Amrtacandra used by the Professor. That is how and why the Prakrit Text as well as 
the Sanskrit commentary of Amrtacandra given immediately below it are added afresh in 
the present edition at the end. It is felt that the utility and the expository value of this 
edition is increased thereby. This matter is adopted from the Songad edition, noted 
above. The Prakrit text is presented with minor changes in spelling etc. As contrasted 
with this text, important various readings from Pavolini’s are noted in footnotes against 
the siglum P. Initial 2 or n, ya or a, n for anusyara and the distinction between anusvdra 
and anundasika or absence of either, are all ignored while recording the various readings. 
In presenting the Chaya and the text of the Sanskrit commentary minor orthographical 
changes are made with a view to maintaining a standard format according to the conven- 
tions of the Jianapitha, noted in the Instructions to Editors. Some attempt is made to 
see that maximum consistency is maintained in the Prakrit Text which appears in two 
places in this edition. Of course Prof. Chakravarti has included the extra Gathas found 
in the commentary of Jayasena. As far as I see, misprints and minor changes apart, 
the Prakrit text in both the places goes back to the edition of the Paficdstikdya in the 
Rayachandra Jaina Sastramala. The need of going back to some genuine Mss. and 
building up a critical text of the Prakrit Gathas and of the commentary still remains. 


i0 


I record my sincere gratitude to Smt. Rama Jain, the President of the Jnanapitha, 
and to Shri Sahu Shanti Prasada, the founder Patron, for their unique generosity in 
publishing these works which are a significant contribution to the cultural heritage of our 
land. 


I offer my sincere thanks to Shri L.C. Jain but for whose kindly pressure I would 
not have been able to edit the present work inthis form. Let me also mention that the 
quiet and congenial atmosphere of the Campus of the University of Mysore, Manasa 
Gangotri, has enabled me to complete this work much earlier than I had planned. 


Manasa Gnagotri 
Mysore : July 24, 1974. A. N. Upadhye 


A Biographical Note on the late Prof. A Chakravarti 


The late Prof. A Chakravarti Nayanar. (1880-1960) passed his M.A. with distinction, 
in 1905, from the Christian College, Madras, and took his L.T. in 1909 from the 
Teachers’ College, Madras. For a year or two he worked as a Teacher in the Wes ley 
Girls’ School and as a clerk in the Accountant General’s office, Madras. In 1906, he 
was appointed as Assistant Professor of Philosophy in the Presidency College, Madras, 
and thereafter he worked as such (having become a Professor in 1917) in the Govern- 
ment College at Rajahmundry, Madras and Kumbakonam (of the then Madras Presidency) 
from where he retired as Principal in 1938. He was conferred upon the title of Rao 


Bahadur in the same year. 


Prof. Chakravarti was well-versed in the various schools of western philosophy. He 
brought his wide learning and deep scholarship to bear upon his study of Jaina philoso- 
phy. His Introduction to the Pancdstikdya (Arrah 1920) is a valuable exposition of Jaina 
metaphysics and the path of Moksa. In 1937 he delivered Principal Miller Lectures 
which are published under the title ‘Humanism and Indian.Thought.’ He was a stalwart 
Jaina Sravaka of his times in Tamil Nadu. He was specially interested in ‘Jaina Tamil 
literature’ on which he was written a monograph in English (Arrah 1941). He has edited 
a number of Tamil works by Jaina authors with their commentaries and, in some cases, 
with his learned exposition in English. For instance, Neelakesi, the text and the commentary 
of Samaya Divakara Muni, along with his elaborate Introduction in English (Madras 
1936); Thirukkural by Thevar, along with the Tamil commentary by Kaviraja Pandithar 
(Bharatiya Jnanapitha Tamil Series, No. 1, with an English Introduction, (Madras 1949); 
Tirukkural, with English Translation and Commentary and an exhaustive Introduction. 
He has also edited the Merumandarapurdnam in Tamil. His exposition (described by 
M.S.H. Thompson, in the J.R.A. Society, London 1955, as ‘an indispensable aid to the 
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study of Tirukkural’) of the Tirukkural has been hailed both in India and outside as a 
learned and liberal exposition of the Kural, the Tamil Bible. His ‘Religion of Ahimsa’ is 
published by Shri Ratanchand Hirachand, Bombay (1957). It is a learned exposition in 
English of some aspects of Jainism. 


Prof. Chakravarti, as an authority on his subject, contributed a number of essays 
and articles on Jainism, Ahimsa and contemporary thought to varicus publications such 
as Cultural Heritage of India, Philosophy of the East and West, Jaina Gazette, Aryan 
Path, Tamil Academy. He wrote both in English and Tamil. Some of his papers are 
reprinted in the Yesterday and Today, Madras 1946. He was a member of a number of 


Associations and Institution in Madras. 


As a pious Jaina and a deep scholar of Jainism, he wrote a commentary in English 
on the Samayasara of Kundakunda. He mainly follows the Sanskrit commentary of 
Amrtacandra. Still his exposition of the Samayasara and his evaluation of its contents 
clearly demonstrate how ably he has expounded the principles of Kundakunda to make 
them intelligible to the modern world. This was published by the Bharatiya Jnanapitha, 
and a second edition of it is lately issued. ; 


The late Prof. Chakravarti was a well-wisher of the Jfianapitha; and he gave two of 
his works, as noted above, for publication in the Jnanapitha Series. We are thank- 
ful to Thiru V. Jaya Vijayan, B.E. (33, Pudupet Garden street, Royapettah, Madras-14), 
for the bio-date of Prof. Chakravarti. He is the grand-son of the late Professor from 
his daughter Smt. V.C. Jothimalai. (a.n.u.). 


INTRODUCTION 
THE HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


THE AGE OF KUNDAKUNDA OR ELACARYA 


Sri Kundakundacarya, the author of our work, was a very famous Jaina philosopher 
and theologian. He was also a great organiser of Religious institutions. His name is 
held in great veneration especially by the Digambara Section of the Jainas. Many great 
religious teachers claimed itan honour to trace their lineage from the great teacher 
Kundakunda. Several inscriptions that are found in South India and Mysore relating to 
Jaina teachers begin with Kundakundanvaya—of the line of Kundakunda. Students of 
Jaina literature are familiar with such phrases as the following :— 

Sri-Kundakunda-gurupatta-paramparayam : 

Sri-Kundakunda-santanam; 

Sri-Kundakundakhya-munindra-vama. 

These are some of the phrases claimed by Jaina writers such as Sakalabhisana 
author of Upadesaratnamalad, Vasunandi author of U pasakadhyayanam, Brahmanemidatta 
of Aradhand-Kathakoga. Instances may be multiplied without number, for showing the 
important place occupied by our author in the hierarchy of Jaina teachers. 

Some of the epithets employed to characterise him are also significant of his great 
importance. Munindra—the Indra among the ascetics, Municakravarti—the emperor 
among the Munis, Kaundesa—Lord Kunda, are familiar designations of the great 
teacher. 

The personality of this great teacher, as is generally the case with world famous 
individuals, is lost in obscurity and shrouded with traditions. We have to depend upon 
so many written and oral traditions to have a glimpse of this great person. The early 
history of India is but a string of speculations and evenas such there are very many gaps. 
Under these circumstances, we have to be very cautious about the history of our 
author. 

The one great landmark in the chronology of India is Candragupta Maurya. This 
great emperor of Magadha is not only referred to in the various literary works of India 
but is also mentioned by foreign historians especially the Greeks. This emperor Candra- 

gupta especially is of peculiar interest to the students of the early history of the Jainas. 


ii PANCASTIKAYA—S. 


Lewis Rice and Dr. F.W. Tuomas have done considerable service to Indian History by 
cautiously interpreting several available facts, archaeological and epigraphical, relating to 
that period. The early faith of Asoka and the migration of Bhadrabahu with Candra- 
gupta are now accepted facts of history. The tendency among European scholars to post 
date the historical events and persons relating to India is a just antidote to the phantastic 
and legendary notions of indigenous writers who generally measure time by milleniums. 
Nevertheless we have to point out that the orientalist have sometimes overreached their 
work. They generally proceed on the assumption that writing is a late acquisition in 
Indian civilization. The learned arguments put forward on Panini by GOLDSTUCKER to 
undermine this assumption have been before the learned public for some decades. The 
excavations of Jaina Stiipas at Mathura and Mr. K.P. Jayaswav’s discovery of Konika’s 
Statue with the inscriptions try to set back the pendulam of Indian chronology to an 
earlier period. Speaking about the Jaina Stipas Sir Vincent SMITH writes as follows:— 

“The assumption has generally been made that all edifices in this Stipa form are 
Buddhist. When the inscription under discussion was executed not later than 157 A.D., 
the Vodva stupa of the Jainas at Mathura was already so ancient that it was regarded as 
the work of the gods. It was probably therefore erected several centuries before the 
Christian era.”’ 


Again says he, 


‘Assuming the ordinarily received date B.C. 527 for the death of Mahavira to 
be correct the attainment of perfection by that saint may be placed about B. C. 
550. The restoration of the Stipa may be dated about 1300 years later or A. D. 150. Its 
original erection in brick in the time of ParSavanatha, the predecessar of Mahavira, would 
fall at a date not later than B.C. 600 considering the significance of the phrase in the 
inscription “built by the gods”’ as indicating that the building at about the beginning of 
the Christian era was believed to date from a period of mythical antiquity, the date B.C. 
600 for its erection is not too early. Probably therefore this Stipa of which Dr. FUHRER 
exposed the foundations is the oldest known buildings in India’’. 

When we take these historic discoveries with the Jaina traditions that a number of 
Tirthankaras preceded Lord Mahavira we may not be altogether wrong in supposing that 
adherents of Jaina faith in some form or other must have existed even anterior to 
Mahavira and that Mahavira himself was more a reformer than the founder of the faith. 
If there were Jains influential enough to build Stipas in honour of their saints even 
anterior to 600 B.C., will it be too much to suppose that the followers of this religion 
might have existed in South India even before Bhadrabahu’s migration to the south? In 
fact it stands to reason to suppose that a large body of ascetics on account of a terrible 
famine in the north migrated to a country where they would be welcomed by their 
devoted coreligionists. If the south were instead of a friendly territory waiting to receive 
the Sangha of learned ascetics a land populated with Strangers and of alien faith 
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Bhadrababu would not have ventured to take with him into strange land a large body 
of ascetics who would depend entirely upon the generosity of the people. The Jaina 
tradition that the Pandya King of the South was a Jaina from very early times and that 
Bhadrabahu expected his hospitality might have some historical background. 

Up to the time of Bhadrabahu's migration there was no split in the Jaina fold. That 
the schism of the Svetambaras arose about the time of Bhadrabahu-I on account of the 
hardships of the famine is more than probable. This fact is evidenced by the complete 
absence of Svetambaras in the Deccan and South India. The Jainas in the South and 
Mysore always claim to be of Milasangha, the original congregration. 

One other interesting fact is the migration of the Digambaras from the south to the 
north for the purpose of religious propagandism. ‘One point of agreement comes out 
clearly and is note-worthy, i.e. the direction of the Digambara migration.”’ It was from 
the south to the north from Bhadalpur to Delhi and Jaipur. This agrees with the opinion 
that the Digambara separation originally took place as a result of the migration south- 
wards under Bhadrabahu in consequence of a severe famine in Bihar the original home 
of the undivided Jaina Community” (Prof A.F. Rudolf HoeRNLE. Ind. Ant. Vol. XXI. 
Three further Prttavalis of the Digambaras, pp. 60 and 61.) 

Professor HOERNLE says that he has not been able to identify Bhadalpur. It is no 
other than Pataliputra or Patalipura which is the old name of Thiruppappuliyur or 
modern Cuddalore (Reports on the Archeological Survey of India, Vol. 1906-07—Article 
on the Pallavas by V. VENKayya) suggests that it is not the above place and _ identifies it 
with Tiruvadi a place near Panruti with many Jaina antiquities and remains. This is 
only a matter of detail. But still the reason given by V. VENKAYYA is not quite sound. 
The fact that Pathiripuliyur is mentioned in Devaram as sacred to God Siva will not 
conflict with its being also the centre of the Jainas. 

Now this Bhadalpur or Patalipura is associated with our author Sri Kundakunda 
as we shall show later on. 

Before we proceed further, let us make sure about the age in which he lived and 
worked. For this we have clear evidence furnished in the several Pattavalis preserved by 
the Jainas both Digambaras and Svetambaras. After Mahavira there had been a suc- 


cession of teachers as shown below :— 


Years. 

I.—Kevalins ... Gautama ¥F lz 
Sudharma eL, 12 

Jambi as 38 

I].—Sruta-Kevalins, | Visnukumara e 14 
Nandimitra is 16 

Aparajita ae 22 

Govardhana 1 19 


Bhadrabahu-I es 29 
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Years. 

Ill. Ten-Purvins... Visakha pm 10 
Prosthila hs 15 

Naksatra ae 17 

Nagasena : 18 

Jayasena vs 21 

Sidhartha bs 17 

Dhrtisena on 18 

Vijaya — ma 13 

Buddhilinga f= 20 

Deva, I aes 14 

Dharasena si 14 

IV.—Eleven Angins Naksatra oy 18 
Jayapalaka sick 20 

Pandava + 39 

Dhruvasena ep 14 

Kamsa Sith 32 

Total i 468 

Years. 

V.—Minor-Angins... Subhadra sat 6 
Yasobhadra i 18 


Bhadrabahy, II. 


In the year 2 after the Acarya Subhadra’s (accession to the pontificate), the birth of 
Vikrama took place; and in the year 4 of Vikrama’s reign Bhadrabahu IT took his seat 
on the pontificial chair. Further succession will be evident from the following table:— 
INDIAN ANTIQUARY Vols. XX and XXI. The several Pattavalis examined by R. HOERNLE. 


Serial number. 
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Kundakunda line according to the Digambara Pattavalis as worked out by Professor 
HOERNLE, 


Dates of | House- 


holder | Monk Total 


accession, 
ee Remarks. 
Names § é a 7 
Sarhvat | 2 | ¢lS| u| 4|S A\s| 
5 \glelsisie s|5 5 
O PF IZIClm IS ~(F A 
Be. 
1} Bhadrabahu, II... 4 53 |24)...|... 30 cee 76\11|...| He was a Brah- 
Ch. S. 14 man by caste. 
2} Guptigupta Bet 26 a2. a a 34) eiaes 65| 7|....| A Panwar by 
Ph. S. 14 caste. 
3} Maghanandin,I ...| 36 | 21 |20)...)... 44}...|... 4\68| 5| A Sah by caste. 
A. S. 14 
4| Jinacandra,I  ...| 40 17 [24 9}...|32] 3}... 65| 9] 9 
Ph. S. 14 | 
5} Kundakunda_....|_— 49 Beeit..|.-. 33) ce 5110/10} 5 |95/10]/15| He had four 
BA eee other names diva 


viz., Padmanan- 
din, Vakragriva 
Grdhrapiccha, 
Elacarya. 


If we take this date 8 B.C. as the reliable date of his accession to the pontificial 
chair then the date of his birth would be about 52. B.C. For, only in his forty-fourth 
year he became pontiff or an Acarya. 

What is his birthplace and scene of his activities? With regard to his birthplace we 
have no better evidence. Here also we have to depend upon tradition—oral and written. 
Let us see whether we can have any useful information from these traditions. In a work 
called Punyasravakatha Sri Kundakundacarya’s life is cited as an example for Sdstradana 
or gift of sastras. The account is as follows:—In Bharata Khanda in Daksinadega there 
was a district called Pidatha Nadu. Inatowncalled Kurumarai in this district there 
lived a wealthy VaiSya by name Karamunda. His wife was Srimati. They had a cow- 
herd who tended their cattle, His name was Mativaran. One day, when he was. driving 
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his cattle to an adjoining forest, he saw, to his great surprise, that the whole forest was 
consumed by forest fire except a few trees in the centre, which retained the luxuriant 
green foliage. This roused his curiosity, and he went and inspected that place. There 
he found the dwelling place of some great Muni and also a box containing the agamas or 
the Jaina Scriptures. Illiterate as he was, he attributed the safety of the spot to the 
presence of the agamas which he carried home with great awe and reverence. He put 
up the dgamas in a sanctified place of his master’s house and continued to worship the 
same daily. 

Sometime after, a religious monk visited their house. He was offered bhiksa with 
great veneration by that wealthy Vaisya. Just then this cow-herd also offered the dgamas 
to the great risi. On account of these gifts—food from the Master, and the Scripture 
from the servant—the sisi was very much pleased and blessed them both. The Master 
of the house since he had no children was to have an intelligent son, and the old and 
faithful servant would be born as the promised son of the house. The happy event came 
to pass and the son born to the family became a great philosopher and religious teacher. 
This was our author, Sri Kundakunda. 


The story further turns upon his religious tours. The mention of his name as the 
wisest of mortals in the samavasarana of Srimandharasvami in Pirvavideha, the visit of 
the two caranas to verify the fact, his supposed irreverence to them on account of his 
concentration, the return of the caranas in disgust, the explanation of the misunderstood 
event, the reconciliation between the cdranas and Sri Kundakunda and the latter’s Visit 
to the samavasarana with the caranas are all incidents mentioned in detail. Further as 
the fruit of his previous gift of sastra he became a great leader of thought and organiser 
of institutions. Finally he secured the throne of Acarya and thus spent his life in use- 
fulness and glory. 

There is another account of his life given in Kundakundacaryacaritra, a pamphlet 
published in Digambara Jaina office, Surat. According to this, his birth-place is in the 
country of Malwa. His parents are mentioned as Kundaésresthi and Kundalata. The 
young boy Kundakunda was apprenticed to religious teacher for the purpose of education. 
Early in life he showed an ascetic disposition and therefore he was ordained as a monk 
and admitted into the Sangha. The latter part of the story is almost identical with that 
of the previous one. 

Both these versions appear to be quite legendary. The latter judged from the names 
of the parents is evidently a later construction by some imaginative mind based upon the 
name of the hero Kundakunda. The places mentioned in the former story are not 
easily identifiable. The only reliable information there perhaps is that the author belongs 
to Daksina Desa. Waiving these two stories as of no material use we have to depend 
more upon circumstantial evidence. Emphasis must be laid upon the fact that Sri 
Kundakunda belonged to Dravida Sangha. 
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“La communaute digambara portrait le nom de mula sangha. Un synonyme de ce 
terme parait. Etre Dravila Sangha, qui ne signifie sans doubte rein de plus que’’ commu- 
naute “‘des pays dravidiens.’” Le mula sangha comptait plusieurs sectes dont la plus 
importante Etait le Kunda Kunda anvaya” (—p.42. Introduction, Reportaire Epigraphie 
Jaina). 

This suggestion of GugRINOT’s based upon circumstantial evidence is a useful clue 
for our purpose. 

We have to collect further evidence if possible to corroborate the theory that our 
author belonged to the Dravidian country. 

(1) In an unpublished manuscript treating about Mantra-laksana we have the follo- 
wing Sloka:— 

Daksina-desa-malaye Hemagrame munir mahatmasit 

Elacaryo namn4 dravilaganadhigo dhiman 

This sloka is interesting to us. The work treats about a female disciple of Elacarya, 
who was possessed of a Brahma Raksasa. This possessed disciple was no doubt well- 
versed in Sastras but would get up on the summit of a small hill called Nilagiri by the 
side of the village, Hemagrama, in which Elacarya lived, and would laugh and weep 
alternately with all hysterical violence. She is said to have been cured by Elacarya with 
the help of Jvalamalini Mantra. Fortunately we are able to identify all the places men- 
tioned in the above Sloka. 

Malaya is the name of that part of the Madras Presidency comprised by portions of 
North Arcot and South Arcot traversed by the Eastern ghats. The Taluks of Kalla 
Kurichi, Tiruvannamali and Wandewash perhaps form the central tract of this Malaya. 
Hemagrama which is the Sanskritised form of Ponnir which is a village near Wandewash. 
Close to this village there is a hillock by the name Nilagiri. On the top of this hillock 
on a rock there are even now the foot prints of Elacarya who is said to have performed 
his tapas thereon. Even now pilgrims frequent this village once in a year, to perform 
puja to the foot prints. Further the sloka mentions Elacarya to be Dravidaganadhisa. 
We know very well that Elacarya, is another well-known name for Kundakunda. 


Now this Elacarya is, according to Jaina tradition, the author of the great Tamil 
classic Thirukkurral. This is written in the old indigenous Venba metre of Tamil langu- 
age. According to the Jaina tradition, this work was composed by Elacarya and given 
away to his disciple Thiruvalluvar who introduced it to the Madura Sangha. This version 
is not altogether improbable. Because even the non-Jaina tradition about the author of 
Thirukkural appears to be merely another version of this one. The Hindu tradition 
makes Thiruvalluvar himself the author of the work. He is claimed to be a Saivite by 
faith and Valluva by birth. His birth place is said to be Thirumaylai or Mylapuri or 
the modern Mylapore the southern part of the city of Madras. The work was composed 
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under the patronage of one Elala Singh, who was evidently the literary patron of 
Thiruvalluvar. 

This Eladla Singh of the Hindu Tradition may be merely a variation of Elacarya. 
Thiruvalluvar figures in both the traditions, in the one as author and in the other the 
introducer before the Sangha. That Mylapuri had a famous Jain temple dedicated to 
Neminatha (Vide Tamil work Tirunur ruanthathi) and that it was a seat of Jaina culture 
is well evidenced by literary remains and antiquarian facts preserved in South India. 
Though the work is claimed by different religionists Sivaites, Buddhists and Jains, though 
there is no authentic record as to the exact faith of the author, still an unbiassed study of 
the work itself with the special view as to the technical terms employed in the couplets 
and the doctrines, religious and moral, embodied in the work will constrain one to 
conclude that it is a treatise evidently based upon the moral principle of Vitaraga, the 
corner stone of Jainism. The praise of Agriculture as the noblest occupation is consistent 
with the traditions of the Vellalas, the landed aristocracy of South India, who were 
evidently the earliest adherents to Jaina faith in this part of the country. 

This identification of Elacarya, the author of Kural, with Elacarya or Kundakunda 
would place the Tamil work in the Ist century of the Christian era. This is not altogether 
improbable. Dr. G.U. Pope would bring it down to a period later than the 8th century. 
There is no sufficient historic evidence for his belief. He is actuated by his personal bias 
that such a sublime work embodying highest moral ideals could not be due to the indi- 
genous Dravidian culture alone, but must have been influenced by Christianity brought 
here by the early Christian Missionaries. The tradition about St. Thomas lends weight 
to the supposition. There is nothing to show from the internal evidence that the author 
of the work was aware of Christianity. The doctrines treated therein are found widely 
scattered in Tamil literature especially in those works composed by Jainas such as 
Naladiyar, Aranericharam, Pazamozi Elathi, etc. One who is acquainted with Tamil 
literature will not grudge the authorship of Kural to purely Dravidian scholars and mora- 
lists who are uninfluenced by foreign culture. Hence we may believe with very great 
probability that Elacarya, the author of Kural, was indentical with Kundakunda, the 
author of Prabhrtatraya, and that he lived about the beginning of the Ist century A.D. 


This identification of Elacarya, the author of Kural, with Kundakunda brings in 
another important point of historical interest. It is an acknowledged fact that Kural is 
anterior to Silappadikaram and Manimekhalai. The former was, written by Ilangovadigol 
the younger brother of Singuttuman Seran, the Chera King of Vangi. The latter work 
which is merely the continuation of the story of Silappadikaram was written by 
“Kulavanikan Sattanar’’ a contemporary and friend of Ilangovadi. During the pratistha of 
Devi temple (Silappadikaram) Gajabahu I of Ceylon was present, according to Mahavamsa, 


he reigned about 113 A.D. The Kural therefore must be anterior to this date; so this 
also goes to corroborate the age of Elacarya or Kundakunda. 
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All these scattered facts of traditions and literary remains produce cumulative 
evidence to establish that our author was of Dravidian origin, that he was the leader of 
the Dravidian Sangha, and that he was evidently highly cultured in more than one 
language. This use of the word Dravida in the Dravida Sangha must have a specific 
reference to the Jainas of South India, the Vellalas of the ancient Tamil literature, who 
strictly followed Kollavratam or Ahimsa-dharma; and it is further evidenced by the popu- 
lar use of the word in the compound. Dravida-Brahmins who are strict vegetarians as 
conctrasted with Gauda-Brahmins. It is a well-known fact that the strict vegetarianism 
in daily life of South Indian Brahmins who nevertheless perform ydgas involving animal 
sacrifice is a heritage from early Jaina culture in South India. 

The early kingdoms of South India were the Cheras, the Cholas and the Pandyas. It 
is a well-known historical fact pertaining to South India that Pandyas were Jains and 
were patrons of Jainism. They changed their faith only during the Sivaite revival effect- 
ed by Appar and Sundarar about the 8th century. That the Cheras were also Jainas can 
be inferred from Silappadikara another great Tamil classic written by a Jaina scholar the 
younger brother of the Chera king (who was a contemporary of Gajabahu of Ceylon). 
The Cholas were also off and on the Patrons of Jainas though in later days they were: 
associated with Sivaitism. These three kingdoms were known about the time of Asoka. 
The court language in all the three was probably Tamil. Can we suppose that Sri Kunda- 
kunda belonged to any one of these kingdoms. Our above discussion would lead us to 
such a supposition and yet there is an important stumbling block in our way. 

The work that is translated here is in Prakrit. Further all the commentators of 
Prabhrtatraya : Pafcdstikaya, Pravacanasara, and Samayasara, mention the fact that 


these works were written by Kundakundacarya for the benefit of his royal disciple — . 


Sivakumara Maharaja. Who this Sivakumara Maharaja was and over what kingdom he 
ruled the commentators are silent about. We are once again compelled to have recourse 
to hypothesis. This Sivakumara Maharaja must have been a follower of Jaina faith 
and must have had Prakrit as his court language. Further he must have been somewhere 
in the south in order to have Sri Kundakunda as his religious teacher. This name does, 
not occur in the dynastic geneology of the three Tamil Kingdoms—the Cheras, the Cholas 
and the Pandyas. Further there is no evidence that any prince of these dynasties had Prakrit 
as his court language. 


Before we proceed to state our theory we have to dispose of the theory proposed by 
K.B. Patuak as to the identification of Sivakumara Maharaja (The Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XIV, 1885, page 15). Kundakunda was one of the most celebrated Jaina authors. 
The works attributed to him are the Prabhrtasara [?], the Pravacanasara, the Samayas4ra, 
the Rayanasdra and the Dvddasanupreksa. | 

These are all written in Jaina Prakrit. Balacandra, the commentator, who lived 
before Abhinava Pampa says in his introductory remarks on the Prabhrtasara [2], that 
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Kundakundacarya was also called Padmanandi and was the preceptor of Siva Kumara 
Maharaja. I would identify the king with the early Kadamba King Sri Vijaya Siva 
Mrgesa Maharaja. For in his time, the Jainas had already been divided into the Nir- 
granthas and the Svetapatas, and Kundakunda attacks the Svetapata sect when he says, 
in the Pravacanasara that women are allowed to wear clothes because they are incapable 
of attaining Nirvana. 3 

“citte cinta maya tamha tasim na nivvanam 


faa fac ara arat atta o foreart 


Another interesting fact that we learn from his works is that, in the time of this author 
Jainism had not spread far and wide in these parts and that the body of this people 
worshipped Visnu for he tells us in the Samayasara. 

aaannrnaa fad of 1 faeata faetat | 

ainea Hote faog aA aeasit Hofs 1 

So no difference appears between the people and the Sramanas in respect of the 
Siddhanta; (in the opinion) of the people, Visnu makes (every thing); (in the opinion) of 
the Sramanas the Soul makes (every thing). On these circumstances, as well as on the 
place assigned to him in Jaina Pattavalis and on the fact that his writings are considered 
by Jaina scholars, both in Dharwar and Maisur, to be the most ancient Jaina works now 
extant I base my opinion that Kundakundacarya was a contemporary of the early Kadamba 
King, Siva Mrgesa Maharaja. 

The reasons cited by K.P. PATHAK are all right. Kundakunda is later than the 
Syetambara Schism which is believed to have taken place about the time of Bhadrabahu, I. 
And perhaps at the time of Kundakunda the ordinary masses followed the Vedantic 
form of Vaisnava cult. But still these facts do not form a cogent reason for identifying 
Sivakumara Maharaja with the Kadamba King Siva MrgeSe Varma. (Mysore and Coorg 
by Lewis RICE, page 21.) “The Kadambas were rulers of the west of Mysore from the 
3rd to the 6th century." And Siva Mrigesa Varma ruled about the Sth century A.D. 
But the pontificate of Sri Khndakunda_ began in B. C. 8. (The early dynasties by J.F. 
FLEET, page 288 of the Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I) “and this is altogether too ancient, a 
period for the early Kadambas”’. Further we do not know whether the Kadambas were 
acquainted with Prakrit language. Under these circumstances we have to seek elsewhere 
as to the whereabouts of Siva Kumara Maharaja, the disciple of Sri Kundakunda. 

Conjeepuram was the capital of the Pallava kingdom. The Pallavas ruled over 
Thonda Mandalam and also over a part of the Telugu country up to the river Krishna. 
Thonda Mandalam or Thondainadu was the name given to the land along the east coast 
between the two Pennars, South Pennars in South Arcot and North Pennar in Nellor and 
to east of the ghats. This land was divided into several Nadu and each Nadu into several 
Kottams. It was the land of the learned. Several great Dravidian scholars such as the 
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author of the Kural, the great Tamil poetess Avvai, the Sweet Puhazanthi the author of 
Nalayenba, all belong to Thondimandalam. Throughout the Tamil literature there are 
references to the literary merits and the culture of the inhabitants of Thondinadu. 
Conjeepuram the capital of Thondinadu must have been a great centre of learning in the 
south. Students from different parts of the country went to Conjeepuram for purposes 
of study. Scholars thronged there for the purpose of being recognised at the Pallava 
Court. Mayira-Sarma, one of the early founders of the Kadamba dynasty, went to the 
Pallava capital for the purpose of completing his education in the Sacred lore. It was 
there that he quarrelled with the master of the horses who was a Ksatriya. Mayira 
Sarma, a Brahmin by birth, vowed that even a Brahmin could handle the weapons of 
warfare with skill and could found a kingdom. Thus arose the Kadamba dynasty. Thus 
the glory of Conjeepuram, the Pallava capital, must have wide spread about the 2nd 
century A.D. The kings of Conjeepuram as patrons of learning must have encouraged 
philosophical discussion among the representatives of the different religious sects : the 
Hindus, Buddhists and Jainas. Taking part in such religio-philosophical discussions 
must necessarily have a reaction on the personal faith of the kings. In the early centuries 
of the Christian era, proselytising was a common factor among the rival religionists. 
Great religious leaders of different denominations went about from country to country 
converting kings and people. Thus we hear from Jaina History that Samantabhadrasvami 
visited Conjeepuram and converted Sivakoti Maharaja who became Sivakoti Muni, the 
disciple and successor of Samantabhadra. Still later towards the 8th century Akalanka 
visited the capital, defeated the Buddhists in open philosophical contests and converted 
Himasitala the then Buddhist king. It is not improbable therefore that the Pallava 
kings at Conjeepuram during the Ist century of this era were patrons of Jaina Religion 
or were themselves Jainas by faith. 

We also know from several epigraphical records that they had Prakrit as their court 
language. What is known as the Mayidavolu grant is an important document for South 
Indian History. It is in Prakrit with the exception of the last verse, which is the closing 
mangala in Sanskrit. The body of the grant isin a Prakritic dialect which comes close 
to the literary Pali, but shows also a number of peculiarities and divergent forms (Dr. 
BUHLER, Epi. Indica. Vol. I, p. 2) which come nearer to the usage of the Jaina 
Maharastri dialect than to that of the Pali and older inscriptions. It is issued by the 
Pallava King Siva Skandavarma of Conjeepuram. Further it may be pointed out that 
the grant resembles in many particulars the Jaina inscriptions from Mathura. The use 
of the word Siddham in the beginning of the grant as well as in the Mathura inscriptions 
is very suggestive of Jaina origin. The most important point for us is the name of the 
King Sivaskanda which is merely another form of Siva Kumara. No doubt the same 
name occurs in the Andhra line. M.J.G. Dubreinl tries to connect the two dynasties by 
matrimonial alliance. He suggests that the Sivaskandavarma (Yuvamaharaja) of the 
Pallava dynasty is the grandson of Sivaskanda Sata Kariii by the daughter and received 
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the name of the Andhra king who was his grandfather. Whether the name was so in: 
herited or was independently adopted by the Pallava kings it is not quite material to 
decide here. It is enough to notice the fact that there was a Pallava king by name 
Sivaskanda or Sivakumara Maharaja. He also figures as Yuva-maharaja in another 
grant. This name is also curiously identical with Kumara Maharaja. It is quite possible 
therefore that this Sivaskanda of Conjeepuram or one of the predecessor of the same 
name was the contemporary and disciple of Sri Kundakunda. This would well fit in 
with several facts known about Kundakunda. Kundakunda or Elacarya must have been 
in Thondimandalam. So also was Pataliputra, the seat of Dravida Sangha, a town in 
Thondimandalam. 

In this connection we have to reject two theories about Pallavas as unfounded and 
improbable. The Pallavas are generally supposed _ to be foreigners from Persia. They 
are identified with Pahlavas, (Mysore and Coorg by L. RICE, page 53) which is the Prakrit 
form of the Parthava meaning Parthians, here especially the ‘Arsacidian Parthians’. RICE 
further builds upon this theory another fantastic one that Chaulkyans who were some- 
times the enemies of the Pallavas were by origin Salenkaians. V. VENKIyYA adopts the 
same theory though it is based upon purely etymological grounds. The hypothesis that 
is based upon mere similarity of names has no great historical importance unless it is 
corroborated by independent evidence. This theory unfortunately lacks such a corrobo- 
ration. Hence it leaves unchallenged the other hypothesis which is perhaps more proba- 
ble that the Pallavas were a section of the Hindu race in the south. 


Another hypothesis deserves notice before dismissal. It is the identification of the 
Pallavas with some aboriginal tribes as the Kurumbas. This again is based upon the use 
of the word ‘Kadavar’ to designate the later Pallavas. No doubt the term ‘K4adavar’ 
means “the men of the forest”. But there is no other ground to show that this “Kadavars’ 
were of the “forest tribe’. In Tamil literature it refers to a highly civilised and cultured 
race. There must be some other reason therefore for the application of the name to the 
Pallavas. It may be merely a contraction of Palakkadavar a people of the Palakkada 
another seat of Pallava government. 


Waiving these two hypothesis as improbable may we not suppose a much closer 
alliance between the people of the Thondimandalam and Andhras or the Andhrabhrityas 
who succeeded the Mauryas. The term Thondu in Tamil means ‘Service’. “Thondar’ 
may simply mean ‘those who serve’ and may be taken as the Tamil Translation of 
Andhrabhrityas. The Pallavas or the Thonders therefore may merely a section of the 
Andhras, settled in the south who inherited that portion of the Andhra kingdom either 
by matrimony or by right. This theory that the Pallavas were an indigenous race with a 


very high culture and civilization and related to Andhrabhrityas is highly probable and 
is corroborated by other circumstantial evidence. 
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This digression into the history of the Pallavas we have had because such a political 
environment is required for our author Sri Kundakunda Acarya according to the available 
data about his life. We may therefore conclude that Sri Kundakunda Acarya wrote his 
Prabhrta-Traya for one Siva Kumara Maharaja who was most probably the same as Siva 
Skanda Varma of the Pallava dynasty. 

Several works are attributed to Sri Kundakunda Acarya. 

1. Prabhrta-traya (The three Prabhrtas). 

2. Satpahudam. 

3. Niyamasdra. etc. | 

Of these the first three, Pavicdstikaya, Pravacanasdra and Samayasara are the best 
known and most important. The work that is offered in translation here is the first of 
these three Paficdstikadya Prabhrta which treats about the five cosmic constituents. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL INTRODUCTION 


JAINISM—A DYNAMIC REALISM 


When the European scholars first began to study Indian Philosophy and Indian 
Literature they were peculiarly sympathetic towards the idealistic systems of India. 
These scholars were brought up in the tradition of Kant and Hegel. Kant in construc- 
ting his critical philosophy emphasised the phenoemenality of our experience in general. 
The external word including “‘the starry heavens above” was merely a fictitious creation 
of the human mind according to its own forms and categories. 

Roused from his dogmatic slumber by Hume, Kant began to inquire as to the possi- 
bility of a true metaphysics. Hume's analysis of experience ended in throwing over- 
board the fundamental conceptions of experience. The reality of the Self, the objective 
world and even the certain law of causation were all said to be fictitious concepts based 
upon psychological habits but having no rational foundation. From such a sceptical 
shipwreck Kant attempted to save metaphysics. Waiving the earlier methods as 
dogmatic he introduced his own critical philosophy. The main characteristic of this 
system is the activity of the mind as opposed to the passive tabula rasa of the Lockeian 
system. Nature is due to the co-operation of sense materials and the activity of mind. 
Forms of space and time and the categories of the understanding from the a priori 
constitutive elements of experience. Knowledge is confined to such an experience which 
is phenomenal. This phenomenal world or the world of appearance is but an island 
surrounded by the unknown ocean of noumenal reality. This may be taken to be the 
foundation of modern idealism 

No doubt Kant strongly repudiated the suggestion that his system was idealistic. 
It is true that he posited the existence of the thing in itself. But this realm of noumenal 
reality remained unknown and unknowable. It was preserved only because of Kant’s 
personal predilection ; hence it was the very first thing to be rejected by his successors. 

Through the influence of Hegel the German idealism secured an inordinate potency. 
Peculiarly gifted with genius for system-building Hegel wrought out his system of idealism 
based on Kantian traditions. The thing-in-itself was got rid of as an empty abstraction. 
Reality was indentified with concrete experience. Thus the metaphysical dualism of 
Kant was converted into an idealistic monism. According to this Hegelian conception 
reality is equal to the Absolute consciousness. Ail finite things and persons are reduced 
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to merely adjectives or qualities of this Absolute which is of the nature of the spirit. It 
is this spirit that is the reality of which all other things of our ordinary experience are 
mere appearances. 

Besides this idealistic monism of Germany there was another important aspect of 
thought that determined the trend of modern ideas. Herbert Spencer worked out a 
scheme of cosmic evolution in his synthetic system. This Spencerian philosophy also in 
its Own way contributed to metaphysical monism and phenomenality of experience ; 
hence the philosophy of the 19th century, especially towards the last quarter, had a 
predominent note of monism. This general proneness towards a monistic interpretation 
in western thought must have determined the attitude of the West towards Indian 
thought. Naturally were European scholars like Max Miiller and Deussen sympatheti- 
cally attracted by the metaphysical flights of Sankara and Ramdnuja. The uncompromi- 
sing monism of Vedanta was admired as the fruit of oriental culture. 

The philosophical attitude is never constant. It has always been undulating between 
idealism and realism. In the West there is observed a distinct set-back to idealism. The 
English philosophers like Bradley and Bosanquet who inherited the traditions of Hegel 
and who practically ruled the philosophical world are now openly challenged. This 
revolt against idealistic influence has manifested through different channels. Pragmatism 
championed by James and Dewey has exposed the hollowness of a barren Inteilectualism. 

The Hegelian doctrine of the identity between Thought and Reality and the conse- 
quent criterion of Truth: in the form of self-coherence and self-consistency are openly 
condemned as pernicious metaphysics. “‘The will to believe’’ is recognised as an impor- 
tant factor in Knowledge. Experimental verification of thought which is the method 
followed in Science is hailed as the true model for philosophy. Thought is studied in 
its true concrete setting. In as muchas it is merely an instrument to secure greater 
efficiency of life, its value is entirely determined by its utility. Even Scientists like Mach 
and Poincare acknowledge this instrumentality of thought. Concepts are only convenient 
fictions to comprehend Nature. 

From within Oxford University itself there has sprung up a philosophical schism 
which boldly questions the pertensions of the Absolute. Schiller and Rashdall, Strutt 
and others attack the Hegelian stronghold. The Absolute is condemned because it 
neither satisfies the philosophical curiosity nor appeals to religious consciousness. 

From France and Italy we hear a similar protest from Bergson and Croce. The 
former repudiating the Hegelian Absolute builds up a theory of the Universe based upon 
evolutionism. He too condemns intellect as inadequate to apprehend the inner nature 
of reality. His antagonism to Intellectualism is carried to an uncompromising revolt 
against even scientific and philosophical constructions in general. He appeals to intui- 
tion as the only means of getting at Reality. Similarly Croce tries to separate what is 
living from what is dead, in Hegel. Thus on all sides this German Idealism is being 
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assaulted. But the most dangerous opponent of Idealism is come in the form of New 
Realism. 

From an unexpected source there has come opposition. The Science of Mathematics 
whose alleged weakness was the strength of Kantian Idealism has asserted its own right 
to challenge metaphysics. The mathematical discoveries of Cantor, Peano and Frege 
have once for all reclaimed certain fundamental Mathematical notions such as the 
concepts of infinity and continuity from the unwarranted criticisms of metaphysicians. 
As Mr. B. Russell clearly points out, modern Idealism must once for all relinquish its 
Kantian basis. It can no more depend upon the so called demonstration offered by 
Kant as to the impossibility of real space and time. 


This wave of realism is further intensified by the fact that it is intimately associated 
with modern Science. The traditional Hegelian idealism of the West has been peculiarly 
adverse to the interest of Science. It may be safely asserted that a system of metaphysics 
which does not take into consideration the method and achievement of modern Science 
is so far self-condemned. Nobody can be blind to the claim of Science to be a safe 
means for revealing truth. Its claim is so wonderfully substantiated by its achievements, 
that we may say that modern life and modern thought are.mainly the result of modern 
Science. So much so any system of Metaphysics which aspires to secure the open sesame 
to unlock the secrets of reality must not openly conflict with modern Science. The new 
realism therefore is in noble company. 

When we are aware of this changed attitude in modern thought we are naturally 
stimulated to examine similar philosophical attitudes in the past. 

What is placed before the students of philosophy herein is due to such a sympathetic 
scrutiny of the past. The Jaina system of thought is so peculiarly consistent with modern 
realism and modern science, that one may be tempted to question its antiquity. Still 
it is a fact, that such a system flourished in India several centuries before the Christian 
era. 

The author of the work which is translated in the following pages lived in the Ist 
century B.C. Hence it is one of the earliest treatises on Jaina Thought. But the author 
was not the originator of this system. The anekdntavada of the Jainas must be certainly 
older than Mahavira who is believed to have revived Jainism. 


The realistic tendency in oriental philosophy is not peculiar to Jainism. From the 
very early days, we find this principle of interpreting life and the Universe running side 
by side with the idealistic one. During the Vedic period we find nothing but gross form of 
Realism. The Vedic Gods were but magnified human beings sharing all the weaknesses 
and foibles peculiar to mankind. When sacrifices were offered to Indra or Agni or 
Vayu or Varuna with chanting of hymns, there could be no trace of any suspicion as to 
the reality of the world around. Not only the world of Nature was taken to be real but 
many of its elements were imaged after man. No doubt we find a unifying tendency as 
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an undercurrent of the Vedic thought. No doubt the Vedic Devas were subordinated 
to the one creative principle of the Universe, Prajapati. 

But this wonderful period of primitive culture is followed by a barren age of sheer 
ceremonialism. The period of the Brahmanas is marked by sacrificial technique. Elabo- 
rate formule were invented for the conduct of sacrifices. Ceremonialism took the place 
of Poetic effusions. This led to the ascendency of the priestly class. The sacrificial 
master or Yajamana has to engage his priests, paying heavy fees or daksinas. Religious 
devotion during this period degenerated into petty commercialism. But this state of 
things did not last long. While the priests were further elaborating the ceremonial 
formule the work of investigating the true nature reality was taken up by another band 
of thinkers. By this time the homogenious Aryan tribe split up into different castes. Of 
these sects the Ksatriyas or the warrior class have learned the secrets of Reality. They 
have introduced a new philosophical cult known as Brahmavidya. The Brahmavidya 
must have originally referred to certain spiritual intuitions obtained through introspec- 
tion. Man discovered himself for the first time. The inner spiritual principle, the Atman 
is taken to be the Reality. It is neither the body nor the senses. It is something behind 
and beyond the corporeal frame. It is that which hears but is not heard. It is that 
which sees but is not seen. It is that which makes the operation of the senses possible 
while itself is beyond sense-apprehension. This spiritual principle was indifferently called 
Atman or Brahman. Like the Pythogorians of Greece, the Indian thinkers kept their 
metaphysical cult as a secret. The Ksatriyas who were the discovers and custodians of 
the New Thought imparted it only to the deserving few. This upanisadic cult, for so 
was it named, soon replaced the earliear ceremonialism. The Jnana-kanda superseded 
the Karma-kanda as the path to Self-realisation. Even the priests, discounting their 
ceremonial technique, flocked to the Royal courts to be initiated into the new mysteries. 
Thus the age was one of intense discussion, research and self-introspection. During 
this period again, we have the seeds of the different philosophical systems constructed 
in the succeeding period. No doubt YéAjfiavalkya is a towering personality of the 
Upanishadic age. No doubt he attempted reconciliation between the old and the new. 
In his hands the new wisdom appeared as distinctly monistic. But that current which 
is evidently the source of the later Vedantic stream was only one of the many currents 
of the Upanishadic wisdom. This is very well substantiated by the different systems 
constructed subsequent to the age. The philosophical systems in India are mainly of 
two classes, the orthodox and the heretic. The six DarSanas: Pirva-mimathsa, Uttara- 
mimamsa or Vedanta, Sankhya, Yoga, Nydya, Vaisesika constitute the orthodox systems, 
The heretical systems are Buddhism, Jainism, the philosophy of the Carvakas and 
Barhaspatyas. Of course this classification does not mean anything but that it was made 
by Brahminical scholars. ‘Orthodox’ and ‘heretical’ are terms mainly based upon the 
attitude towards the Vedas. Kapila’s Sankhya is nirisvara and is allied to Jainism and 
Buddhism in its opposition to Vedic sacrifices, Pirva-mimarhsa [?] or Vedanta rejects 
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the creator and creation as Vyavaharic and hence the result of maya. There is a good 
deal of truth in the statement that it is merely Buddhism in disguise. Hence the tradi- 
tional classification is justified neither by philosophical nor religious criterion. 

Of these different systems which represent the post-Upanishadic thought the Vedanta 
alone has become prominent. But students who study impartially the other systems 
will realise the importance of their contributions to Indian thought and culture. 

The supremacy of Vedanta over the systems, which are to a very great extent 
realistic, is not a thing to congratulate ourselves. For, Realism is generally allied to 
science and many of the scientific theories pertaining to the constitution of the physical 
world are associated with these realistic schools, e.g., the atomic theory of the Nyaya 
and Vaisesika schools. Idealism even in the West either openly or covertly has been 
antagonistic to the interests of Science. Hence any attempt to escape from the hypnotic 
illusion of a powerful Idealism is to be welcomed by impartial students of Science and 
Philosophy. 

It is not possible for us to examine in detail the several realistic schools of Indian 
Thought. Hence we shall confine ourselves to Jaina Philosophy which is generally 
neglected by many and misunderstood by the few who attempt to speak on it. 


JAINA PHYSICS 


We have referred to the contribution to Indian Wisdom by the Warriors. By their 
plain living and high thinking they led to the emancipation of human intellect from the 
thraldom of barren ritualism. While the priest-craft was engaged in devising sacrifice 
after sacrifice their minds were dominated by a passionate desire for solving the riddle 
of the Universe and for understanding the nature of the Eternal One behind the world 
of appearance. This dominant phase of monism centres round the court of Janaka. 
But there must have been other schools of new Ksatriya thought. This group of thinkers 
could not compromise with the traditional thought of the Vedic period. They show a 
strong bias towards Dualism and Pluralism. They represent the liberal tendency in the 
new thought itself. Whenever they encountered a conflict between their ideals and the 
Vedas they did not hesitate to repudiate the authority of the latter. To this left wing of 
the pioneers of thought we owe the Systems of philosophy such as the Sankhya, the 
Jaina and the Buddhistic schools. - It is worthy of notice here, by the way, “that the 
greatest intellectual performances or rather almost all the performances of significance 
for mankind in India have been achieved by men of the warrior caste.’”* 

The Sankhya system presupposes two kinds of existences, Physical and Spiritual, 
prakrti and purusa—rather an infinite number of purusas. Salvation according to 
Sankhya consists in the differentiation between the two, matter and spirit. The indivi- 
dual Purusa secures emancipation by recognising its own intrinsic qualities as being 
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distinct from the Prakritic transformations which go to constitute the cosmic evolution. 
Not only the genuine physical changes but also the psychological facts such as will, desire 
and intellect are credited to prakrti while the purusas remain passive spectators of the 
whole drama, having nothing to do with moral responsibility. 

Evidently following the same dualistic tendencies but differing in the last point of 
moral responsibility the Jainas and the Buddhists worked out their respective systems 
with a deep religious colour. The Buddhists seem to have overshot their mark. Equip- 
ped with the logic of Kganikavaida they reduced the whole world of reality, 
physical and spiritual, to mere concatenation of sense-qualities having only a mo- 
mentary existence—a result independently reached after several centuries by Hume. 
Neither this sensational nihilism of Sakya Muni nor the monistic interpretation is 
favoured by the Jainas. They steer clear of the two extremes. They accept the Purusas 
of the Sankhyas ; but in their hands these Purusas cease to be passive spectators. They 
are active architects of their own destiny and through their own effort obtain final free- 
dom bearing all the while full moral responsibility for conduct. The prakrti is also 
similarly elaborately reconstructed. It is made more definite. It is denied many of its 
psychological implications. It is identified with Matter in modern scientific sense and 
it is also given an atomic constitution. It appears under a new name—pudgala. The 
term pudgala means matter. The Physical object which has the several sense qualities 
and which occupies space is also called marta and rapa, object. In speaking about 
Pudgala or matter the Jaina thinkers clearly analyse the qualities apprehended by sense 
preception. The qualities of touch, taste, smell, colour, and sound are generally associa- 
ted with Pudgala. 

But the Physical bodies that are apprehended by sense perception are constituted by 
atoms or paramadnus. It is this atomic structure of the Universe that is the interesting 
part of Jaina Physics.* The paramanu or atom is defined quite in terms of modern 
physics. Though modern physics revolutionised the concept of Atom still it has not 
completely annihilated it. No doubt an atom is a cluster of electrons as cmplex perhaps 
as the solar system itself. But the discovery of radio-activity has not interfered 
with the laws of Physics and Chemistry based upon atomic conception. The only change 
that modern Physics has introduced is that Atom is no more simple and basic but 
complex and perhaps secondary. In spite of this complex nature it does maintain its 
individuality. No modern physicist will deny that it is the fundamental foundation of 
the structure of the Physical Universe. It is such an atom or paramanu that is the basis 
of Physical structure. 

The Paramanu is neither created nor can be destroyed. It is the permanent basis 
of the Physical Universe. The several kinds of Physical objects are all constituted by 
the same class of primordial atom. The Paramanu cannot be an object of sense percep- 
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tion. It is in itself transcending the sense experience and as such it is practically marta 
though it is the basic constituent of all murta, objects. 

This primary atom or the material point has an intrinsic attraction to similar atoms. 
Thus moleculor aggregates are formed by the combination of atoms. These molecular 
aggregates are called skandhas.* These skandhas are again of infinite variety ; you may 
have a molecule constituted by two atoms or three and so on up to infinite number of 
atoms. Thus every perceivable object is a skandha and even the whole physical universe 
is sometimes spoken of as mahdskandha or the Great aggregate. The physical objects 
being aggregates of atoms or skandhas their changes are entirely due to atomic distinte- 
gration or aggregation. 


Tue CONCEPTION OF MOTION 


Having accepted the reality of physical object the Jainas naturally accepted the 
possibility of real motion. 

Motion has always been an unintelligible perplexity to the Idealist. Both in the 
East and the West Idealistic thinkers have fought shy of this by taking refuge in the 
conception of mdyd or appearance. It is in the western System of thought that the 
conception figures prominent. Zeno trying to defend the unchangeable admantine 
Absolute of Parminides introduced four invincible arguments against the reality of 
motion. These arguments were accepted as invinciable for several centuries. They 
figure in some form or other in Kantian antinomies and Hegelian dielectic. Even Bradley 
draws upon Zeno’s wisdom in his attempt to condemn the realities of concrete world to 
the limbo of appearances. As Mr. B. Russell points out the arguments are no more 
irrefutable in the light of modern Mathematics. Hence Realism need not approach the 
problem with any misgivings. Reality of motion has thus obtained a standing ground 
in the field of modern philosophy. 

What is more important than this is the part played by this concept in Science. 
For Science the world of reality isa system of energies. This dynamic conception of 
science has given a new dignity to the concept of motion. In spite of the unwarranted 
caution exhibited by Physicists like E. Mach and Karl Pearson modern Physics has once 
again emphasised the importance and the reality of motion in understanding the mystery 
of Nature. Always looked upon with suspicion by idealistic metaphysics the doctrine 
of Reality of motion has been welcomed by Realistic and scientific systems of thought. 

But in order to accept the reality of motion of Physical objects the reality of space 
must be postulated. Thus motion in Jaina doctrine is intimately associated with space 
and two other Categories with peculiar nomenclature, of dharma and adharma, We 
shall examine the Jaina account of these three Categories. 

Reality of space is also a crucial doctrine to determine whether metaphysics is indea- 
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listic or realistic. Curiously the non-Jaina Indian systems of thought do not pay any 
prominent attention to the problem of space. In fact the more influential Indian sys- 
tem of Philosophy, the Vedanta uses the term dkasd indifferently to denote space and 
ether. It is the latter meaning that is more prominent. It is to the credit of the ancient 
Jaina thinkers that they took a bold attempt to attack the problem and that with very 
great success. This fact is perhaps due to their special interest in Mathematics. An 
adequate solution of the problem of space and time is intimately connected with Mathe- 
matical Philosophy. It is modern Mathematics that has successfully reclaimed once 
again space and time from the destructive dialectic of the idealistic metaphysics. Space 
is indispensable to Science and Realistic metaphysics. The wonders of modern science 
are all associated with the reality of Space and what is contained therein. Hence to “the 
Indian Realism” space cannot but be real. Akasa is infinite extension. It accommodates 
all other real existences. On account of this accommodating function it has a portion 
which is filled with the other real objects. This portion is called lokakdsa the world- 
space because it is co-extensive with the world or Loka. Beyond that there is the infinite 
empty space which is suddha ananta akdsa. 

The interesting fact about this conception of space is the doctrine that space also is 
constituted by simple elements known as dkdsdnu or spacial point. - This dkdsdnu is to 
space what pudgala-paramdnu is to matter. And each akdsdnu is related to each 
pudgalanu. To borrow a convenient modern expression the class of space points and the 
class of material points are “‘similar having one to one relation.” 

The Jaina thinkers elaborately describe the nature of space carefully distinguishing 
it from matter. It is devoid of the several physical qualities and as such it is mere exten- 
sion. It should not be confounded with extended objects. 

Matter and space do not exhaust the Physical conception. The Jaina thinker pertinently 
asks the question why the atoms should be kept together constituting the world of maha 
skandha? Why should they not get dissipated throughout anantakasa or infinite space ? 
Then there would be no world. The very fact that the structure of the world is perma- 
nent, that the world is a cosmos and not a chaos implies the existence of another princi- 
ple which guarantees the permanency of the world’s structure and the world form. This 
principle has the function of binding the flying atoms to the world’s centre. Its function 
then is distinctly inhibitive to arrest the flying atom. This Physical principle is called 
adharma or rest. But if adharma alone were to function in the Universe, there would be 
absolute rest and universal cosmic paralysis; hence the necessity of a counteracting force 
dharma. The function of this is to guarantee free movement for the objects that move 
of their own accord or otherwise. This principle of dharma or motion then is merely 
to relieve the universal inhibition that would otherwise result. 

These two principle, dharma and adharma, of motion and rest are described in terms 
that are applicable to the modern conception of ether. Both dharma and adharma_per- 
vade through space up to the world limit. They are absolutely non-Physical in nature 
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and non-atomic and non-discrete in structure. The qualities of pudgala are not found 
therein. Nor have they the structure of space which is constituted by space points. 
These two Physical principle are perfectly simple. T herefore they may be spoken of as 
one or as many. There are spacial, and yet are non-spacial. They are amarta and 
ariipa. They are neither light nor heavy. They are not objects of sense perception. 
Their existence is inferred only through their function. Such are the characteristics of 
these two principles which are distinctly peculiar to Jaina Physics. 

The movement of physical objects and of organic beings is due entirely to other 
causal agency. Organic beings are capable of spontaneous movement and physical 
objects move because of impact received from other physical moving objects. Movement 
of these things should not be causally traced to the agency of dharma. Similarly when 
the moving objects come to rest, rest should not be interpreted as the result of the agency 
of adharma. dharma and adharma are devoid of any kind of direct causal potency. 
Their function is purely external and indirect. Their neutrality is so much emphasised 
by the Jaina thinkers that there could be no mistake about their meaning. These are in 
short the necessary physical postulates without posting which the structure and form of 
physical Universe will be quite unintelligible. 


JAINA METAPHYSICS 


There are two important concepts in Jaina Metaphysics which are preplexing to 
students of Jainism, the astikdyas and the dravya. The term astikaya is a compound 
name made up of asti and kaya which respectively mean existing and extensive magni- 
tude; astikaya therefore means a real that has extensive magnitude. The other term dravya 
means the real that is fluent or changing. We shall try to explain these two concept 
in detail. 

The astikaya are five in number, jiva (soul), pudgala (matter), dharma (principle of 
motion), adharma (principle of rest) and akdasa (space). These five build up the Cosmos. 
Space and matter are distinctly extended reals. dharma and adharma are indirectly rela- 
ted to space. Their operation is in space and is limited by lokakasa. Thus they may 
also be considered as related to space. Lastly, Life is generally associated with body, the 
organic body constituted by pudgala or matter. Jiva is operative in and conditioned by 
such a physical medium. In a way therefore Jiva also is related to space. These five 
existences which have spatiality either directly or indirectly are the five astikdyas. These 
are the constituent elements of the universe or the world. 


KALA 


Kala or time though not an element of the physical universe may be mentioned here. 
Since change and motion are admitted to be real, time also must be considered real. 
The real are absolute time as contrasted with the relative time is constituted by simple 
elements known as kdéldnus or instants. Instants, points and atoms are the characteristic 
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conceptions of Jaina thought and in this respect it has a wonderful corroboration from 
the field of modern mathematics. 

The Jaina thinkers in distinguishing time from the flve astikdyas made use of an 
important idea. astikdya is spatiality or extensive magnitude. This extensive magnitude 
is denoted by a technical name, tiryak pracaya or horizontal extension. 

When the simple elements, say, the points are so arranged in a series where each 
term is an item also in another series we must have the two demensional series which will 
correspond to surface or extension. Wherever there is such a firyak-pracaya we have 
astikdya. But time or kdla has only ardhva-pracaya. The elements are in a forward 
direction. The series is mono-dimensional or linear order. Therefore kala has no exten- 
sion either directly or indirectly. Hence it is not an astikdya. Though it is not an 
astikaya it is distinctly a real entity which accounts for changes in other things. 

Such are the characteristics of real time. This should not be confounded with 
vyavahara kdéla or relative time which is measured by some conventional units of either 
long or short duration. These conventional distinctions would have no meaning if they: 
are not co-ordinated in a single real time series. 


THE S1x DRAVYAS 


The term Dravya denotes any existence which has the important characteristic of 
persistence through change. Jaina conception of reality excludes both a permanent and 
unchanging real of the Permenidion type and also the mere eternal flux of Haraclites. 
An unchanging permanent and mere change without substratum are unreal, or impossible 
abstractions. Jaina system admits only the dynamic reality or dravya. Dravya then is 
that which has a permanent substantiality which manifests through change of appearing 
and disappearing. Utpdda—Origin, vyaya—decay and dhrauvya—permanency form the 
triple nature of the Real. To emphasise the underlying identity alone would end Vedan- 
tic conception of this Real as Brahman. To emphasise the change alone would result 
in the Ksanika-vada of the Buddhist, the reality as a stream of discrete and momentary 
elements. The Concept of dravya reconciles both these aspects and combines them into 
an organic unity. It is an identity expressing through difference, a permanency continu- 
ing through change. It corresponds to the modern conception of organic development 
rather in its Hegelian aspect. It has duration; it is movement; it is the Elan Vital. The 
five astikdyas and kdla or time are the six dravyas or the real existences. 


DRAVYA, GUNA AND PARYAYA 
or 
SUBSTANCE, QUALITIES AND MODES 


Having introduced the Jaina conception of the real let us examine the distinctions in the 
realm of the reals. The dynamic substance or dravya is always associated with certain 
intrinsic and inalienable qualities called gunas. Thus the yellow colour, malleability, etc., 
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will be the qualities or guna of the dravya gold. The Dravyas with its inalienable 
qualities must exist in some state or form. This is its mode of existence or paryaya. 
This mode or parydya is subject to change. It may be destroyed and anew mode may 
appear. But this creation and destruction are relevent only to Paryayas or modes and 
not to Dravyas, the constitutive substance. That can neither be destroyed nor created. 
That is eternal. 

The approximate parallel conceptions in the western thought will be Spinoza’s sub- 
stance, qualities and modes. Of course, for Spinoza, there was only one substance where- 
as here we have six distinct substances or Dravyas. The term ‘attribute’ is used in a 
technical sense by Spinoza whereas it means merely the qualities in Jaina Metaphysics. 
Each Dravya or the real has its own appropriate attributes. Matter has the sense quali- 
ties of touch, taste, etc.; soul has cetana consciousness; and so with the other Dravyas. 
What is the relation between drayya and guna ? The reals and their qualities ? This is 
an important problem even in modern metaphysics. There have been two distinct ans- 
wers proposed by philosophers. One answer always emphasises the permanent basis as 
the real and the other the changing qualities. The former condemns change as mere 
appearance or mayd, whereas the latter condemns the permanent substance as a mere 
figment of imagination. The former school generally ends in agnosticism and maintains 
that the real is unknown and unknowable. The latter generally ends in scepticism and 
sweeps away in a flood of doubt the fundamental concepts of life and world, of morality 
and religion. In India we have Advaita Vedanta as an example of the former and 
Buddhism, of the latter. In the West, the philosophers like Locke and Kant may be 
mentioned as representatives of the former school and Hume may be taken asa type of 
the latter. 

The problem is once again taken by Bradely who after an acute analysis codemns it to 
be insoluble. Hence according to his own dialectic the thing with its qualities is self-con- 
tradictory and therefore an appearance. This is a conclusion which goes clean against 
science and common sense. Thing-hood is not after all a self-contradictory notion. For 
the Jainas it is a fundamental concept. The thing or Dravya as it is a dynamic entity is 
always flowing. It has no existence apart from its qualities which in their turn are not 
really distinct from the Dravya. The thing-in-itself apart from all the qualities is merely 
an empty abstraction. The qualities themselves are not merely momentary fleeting sensa- 
tions. The thing exists in and through its qualities and the qualities related and organised 
constitute the thing. The difference between the two is only a difference of reference and 
not difference of existence; in the technical language of Jaina metaphysics, the anyatva 
between dravya and guna is only vyapadesa-matra. They do not have pradesa prthaktva. 
Hence they are one in reality though having distinct nomenclature and reference. 

Paryaya is another technical term demanding careful understanding. Paryadya means 
mode of existence. This again is viewed from two different aspects, artha-paryaya and 
yyanjana-paryaya. We have already mentioned that dravya is but an entity that is conti- 
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nually changing. This triple nature of reality that is permanency through births and 
deaths, through creation and destruction gives to dravya a characteristic mode of existence 
every moment. This continuous flow of the real is parallel to the continuous flow of the 
duration of time. This intrinsic change of dravya is known as artha-parydya. All the 
six dravyas have this artha-parydya. What is vyafijana-parydya? It is not merely the cross- 
section in the continuous flow of dravya. Vyafijana-parydya has a pretty fixed duration 
of existence. Besides the molecular aggregation and disintegration that take place every 
moment in a physical object, the object may have a particular mode of existence as a pot, 
for example for a certain duration of time. This parydya of pot is vyafijana-paryaya of 
pudgala. Similarly for Jiva. The continuous change that takes place in consciousness is 
Jiva’s artha-parydya, Its existence as a particular organism as a man or a deva with 
determinate age is the vyayijana-parydya of Jivas. Thus Jiva and Pudgala have both the 
kinds of parydyas whereas the other four dravyas, have got only artha-paryaya alone. 
The reals are thus exhausted by the six dravyas with their respective gunas and paryayas. 

Since these Dravyas are reals they have sattd or astitva or existence as there common 
characteristic. From this point of view of sattd, all the Dravyas may be brought under 
one class. Though from the class-point of view all the dravyas are one, still the sattd, 
their common characteristic, should not be abstracted and postulated as the unitary subs- 
tance of which the other Dravyas may be taken as parydyas. The ekdnta view is condem- 
ned as unwarranted and erroneous. The six Dravyas, in spite of their common charac- 
teristic of sattd, are fundamental and irreducible one to another. 

One more point and we may leave this topic. A thing in concrete world is therefore 
a paryaya of anyone of the dravyas. It is also otherwise called artha. An artha or a 
thing is a corporate unity of an infinite number of qualities, just as the Cosmos is a system 
of infinite number of arthas. The one is extensive and the other is intensive; but both 
are infinite wholes. According to Jaina Philosophy therefore, we require an infinite 
thought to apprehend them completely. He who cannot know a thing completely can- 
not know the world completely and conversely he who cannot know the world completely 
cannot know even a single thing really and completely. This particular attitude of the 
Jaina thinkers reminds us of Tennyson’s lines in, “‘A flower in the crannied wall’ “Tf I 
could know the root and all I could know what God and man is.” 

Having spoken of the Dravyas in general, let us try to explain Jiva-dravya a little 


more in detail. 


JAINA BIOLOGY 


Perhaps it is inaccurate to speak of biology inthe system before us. The science of 
biology as such is peculiar to modern age; hence we are not quite justified in expecting 
such a scientific conception in a work of pre-Christian era and which is perhaps of the 
same age as of Plato and Aristotle. Naturally therefore, the ideas about the organic world 
are curiously intermixed with various mythic and fantastic conception relating to being of 
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Hell and Svarga. Eliminating all these as irrelevent we still have considerable material 
to enable us to have an insight into the ancient ideas about life and living beings. 

One important conception that would strike the reader in the very beginning is the 
organic unity of the plant and the animal world. Vegetable kingdom is distinctly organic. 
Its nature was accurately observed and carefully described. The whole plant world is 
included in the class of organisms having one sense, i.e. the sense of contact. Then the 
world of animals and insects is classified according to the same principle of sense organs. 
The animal world beginning with such insects as earthworm and ending with man is 
brought under four main groups, organisms, with two, three, four, and five senses. 


PRANAS 


Associated with organisms there is the Conception of pranas or the essential charac- 
teristics of living beings. These are mainly four, bala-prana, indriya-prana, Gyuh-prana, 
and ucchvasa-nihivasa prana. Every organism implies certain capacity of spontaneous 
activity. This capacity for action is Balaprana or life potency. Every organism must 
possess some kind of sense awareness. This implies the possession of a sense organ and 
the capacity to apprehend the environment through that sense. The number of sense 
organs is different according to stages of organic development. Next is Ayuh-prana or 
duration of life. Every living organism has a limited duration of life. This organic 
capacity to persist through a certain duration is dyuh-prana. And lastly respiraion. There 
is no organism without this Prana of Ucchvasa-nihévasa. These four main Pranas are 
the essential attributes of organic beings. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF BIRTHS 


One other interesting point is the enumeration of the different means of birth of 
organisms. Young ones may be produced from garbha. These are garbhajas, young ones 
produced from the womb. Then the andajas, the young one produced from eggs. Thirdly 
sammarchana or spontaneous generation. This refers to minute organisms. And lastly, 
they speak of upapddikas in the case of Devas and Narakas. The last one of course we 
may treat as beyond scientific pale. The recognition of spontaneous generation is a 
point deserving special emphasis. 


MICROSCOPIC BEINGS 


Another fact deserving notice is the early recognition of the existence of microscopic 
organisms, These are called suksma ekendriya jivas or microscopic organisms having 
only one sense. These are said to fill the earth, air, water and fire. The possibility of 
microscopic organisms in fire seems a little too fantastic.* But in the case of the other 
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*Por the verification of this, one must look to the result of further scientific investigation. 
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three we need have no hesitation as they are fully established by modern Science. 

In this connection it is necessary to point out that H. Jacost’s conjecture that Jainisms 
is very ancient though historically true rests on an unwarranted assumption as to. this 
Jivanikdyas. He interprets (vide his translation of Tattvarthddhigama) these jivas in earth, 
air, water and fire in such a way as to suggest that Jainism is or was once at 
least, a mind of Indian fetishism which believed in the souls of earth, air, etc. Then 
what is the purpose of calling these saksma ekendriya jivas? What is the meaning of this 
distinction between jiva and ajiva, cetana and acetana? 

The different organisms mentioned above are jiavs or souls in association 
with matter or pudgala. If you look at the system of metaphysics as a whole, 
you have the picture of an infinite number of jivas caught in the vortex of matter: souls 
surrounded by a soulless environment. This picture is extremely analogous to the 
cosmic picture of the Sankhyas. An infinite number of Purusas submerged in an ocean 
of Prakrti and drifting along the current of Prakritic evolution. But here instead 
of one homogeneous Prakrti constituting the environment of the Purusas we have the five 
ajiva-dravyas forming the appropriate stage for the enactment of the spiritual drama of 
souls. The primary characters are Jiva and Pudgala. The others make the things go. 
The whole cosmic evolution is due to the interaction between soul and matter. According 
to Jaina thought this entanglement of Jiva in the vortex of matter is Samsara. How 
could acetna pudgala bring about such a calamitous result. Pudgala or matter in a very 
subtle and fine form fills the cosmic space. This form of pudgala is spoken of as karma- 
prayogya-pudgala—matter fit to manifest as Karma. In this cosmic space are also the 
Jivas. Jivas by their impurity of heart led to formation of subtle material cocoon of 
Karmic bodies which retard and obstruct the intrinsic spiritual radiance of the soul. 
When once this subtle deposit of matter is begun, the grosser encrustation of matter and 
the formation of organic bodies is inevitable according to psycho-physical laws. Here we 
have to notice one important point. Even sucha great oriental scholar like Hermann 
G. Jacosi makes the ambiguous and misleading statement that Karma according to Jains 
is purely material and he further suggests that since they speak of a combination between 
Jiva and Karma, Jainas assume that soul is of some subtle matter thus making the combi- 
nation between the two possible. This is extremely misleading and far from the truth. 
There is neither combination nor direct causal relation between soul and matter. Jainas 
speak of bhava-karmas as distinct from dravya-karmas. The former psychological karma 
is immediate to jiva. The latter material is mainly concerned with the building up of the 
bodies. No doubt the two are associated together; yet the two are distinct and separate. 
Jiva is cetana and Sarira is acetana. : 

This conjoint existence or samsara is anadi, without beginning. Through its congeni- 
tal impurity of the heart soul is thrown into impure environments from time immemorial, 
though there can be end to the state of existence. This end consists in securing spiritual 
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freedom and perfection through obtaining the purity of the heart which in its turn leads 
to the distruction of the material encasement. Thus the life of the soul in samsdra is an 
infinite series without beginning but with an end which is moksa. 


JAINA PSYCHOLOGY 


Jiva is the central conception of Jaina system. Its nature is cetand or consciousness. 
Jiva and cetana, life and consciousness, are co-extensive. Wherever there is life there is 
consciousness. Even in the lowest class of organisms we have to posit existence of consci: 
ousness. But this does not imply that in every living organism there is explicit consci- 
ousness. In very many cases consciousness may be latent and implicit. In the lower 
organisms it is mainly implicit and latent, in man generally explicit and in certain excep- 
tional cases of men having higher spiritual development consciousness may be supernor- 
mal. 

Jiva with its characteristic of cetand is entirely distinct from pudgala or matter. It 
cannot be apprehended by sense-perception; hence it is amuarta. The qualities which are 
generally associated with matter such as colour, taste, etc., have no relevancy in the case 
of cetanda. 

Jaina Psychology is thus based upon the metaphysical assumption of Jiva which is 
of the nature of cetand. It is not a “Psychology without a soul.’’ The general nature of 
cetand or consciousness manifests in two ways, dargana and jnana, Perception and. Under- 
standing. These two modes of consciousness are mainly cognitive or thought elements. 
Consciousness includes also emotion and will. The effective and conative elements are 
also recognised by Jaina system. Affective states or emotions are the general characteris- 
tics of samsari jiva or living beings in our ordinary sense. Conduct or behaviour is also 
assumed to be the natural manifestation of life, caritra or conduct is also associated with 
all Samsari Jivas. Thus from the point of view of modern Psychology consciousness has 
a threefold function and this is also assummed in Jaina system. 

This tripartite division of consciousness is expressed in another way also. In discri- 
bing the characteristics of Jiva its cetana character is said to mainfest not only in jndna, 
darsana: urderstanding and perception but also in Karma-cetana and Karmaphala-cetana: 
awareness of action and awarness of pleasure-pain. The recognition of the threefold as- 
pect of consciousness may be illustrated even from the conception of a perfect being. 
The characteristics of a perfect being are anantajnana, anantadarsana, anantavirya, and 
anantaukha—Infinite knowledge, Infinite perception, Infinite power and Infinite Bliss. 
The other characteristics are irrelevent to our purpose. The first two of the enumerated 
qualities Infinite knowledge and Infinite perception are distinctly cognitive. Infinite power 
implies activity or conation and infinite bliss the hedonic experience. Thus throughout 
the Jaina account of life the three aspects of consciousness are assumed. 
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SOUL AND Bopy 


Every organism or a samsdri jiva is an organic unity of two distinct entities, Jiva and 
Pudgala, soul and body. Naturally therefore there crops up the problem of the relation 
between the two. Soul is cetand (consciousness), amirfa (non-corporeal), aripa (non- 
sentient) whereas body has the opposite qualities in each case. One may be said to be 
the contradiction of other. The Dualism is so emphatically expressed here as in Carte- 
sianism. 

The term body implies two different things. The gross body that we actually perceive 
through our senses. This is constituted and nourished by matter taken in the form of 
food, etc. This body is every moment changing and will be given up by the soul after a 
certain period. Besides this gross body there is for every Jiva a subtle body known as 
karmana Sarira. This body is constituted by subtle material molecules known as karma- 
pudgala, This subtle body may also be changing. But still it is a necessary and inalienable 
appendage of samsari jiva. This is transcended only in the perfect state. In discussing 
the relation between the states of this karma Sarira and the states of Jiva, Jainism makes 
an important distinction between updddna karta and nimitta kartd, substantial cause and 
external cause. Mental states are the modifications of the mind and Physical states are 
the modifications of matter. Mind is the Upadana Karta of psychical states and 
matter is the Upadana Karta of physical changes and yet physical states and psychical 
states may be mutually external conditions. The causal activity contemplated here is 
a bit obscure. One Psychical State is due to the immediately antecedent psychical 
state and similarly one physical state is the result of its own antecedent. Thus mental 
series in a way is independent of physical series. But still mental change may be exter- 
nally determined by a physical change and the physical conversely by the mental change. 
The relation between the physical and the mental is purely external. In the technical 
language of the system one is the Nimitta Karta of the other. So far as we are able to 
make out, the meaning seems to be this: a mental change is due to two conditions, one an 
Upadana Karta a mental antecedent and another Nimitta Karta a physical antecedent. 
The mental change is the result of both these antecedent conditions physical and mental. 
Similarly a change in the body is to be traced to two conditions: an Upadana condition 
a physical antecedent in this case and a Nimitta condition a mental antecedent. The 
system emphasises the causal interrelation between mind and matter even though the 
interrelation is one of external condition. The reason given for accepting this interrelation 
is the reality of moral responsibility. If there is no causal interrelation between mind and 
matter why should a person be taken responsible for his conduct. If moral responsibility 
is real, if moral evalution of conduct is genuine then conduct must be the intimate expres- 
sion of the personality. | 

Though the discussion is between Jiva and its Karmana Sarira the discussion and its 
conclusion may very well be taken as relevant to our problem of the relation between 
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soul and body. The whole discussion may be taken as expressing the views in regard to 
the wider problem. Soul and body are capable of causal interrelation and a change in 
one always involves two antecedents, one physical and the other psychical. If causal 
interrelation is not admitted certainly ethical value will remain unexplained and unintelli- 
gible. 


SENSATIONS AND SENSE ORGANS 


The sense organs recognised in the system are the usual five. But sometimes manas 
or mind is also spoken of as an indriya. Indriyas in general are of two kinds, dravya 
indriya or the physical sense organ and bhava indriya the psychical counterpart. Sensary 
awareness is the result of the contact between Dravya Indriya and the physical object 
sensed. It is assumed of course that only physical objects or Pudgala that can be appre- 
hended by sensation. This contact may be direct or indirect. In the case of sight the 
contact is indirect. The object perceived by vision is not brought in contact with the 
eyes. The objects in space are revealed to us by light or jyoti. It is through being 
illuminated they are apprehended by vision. The exact operation of light on the eyes is 
not further explained. Jn the case of the other senses we have direct contact. But the 
direct contact may be sthala or siksma, gross or subtle. In the case of contact and taste 
we have the direct contact with the gross object. But in the case of smell we have con- 
tact with minute particles of the object smelt. In the case of sound also we have saksma 
contact. But in this case what the ears come in contact with is merely a kind of motion. 
Unlike the other Indian system of thought which associate sound with akdasa, Jaina system 
explains the sound as due to the violent contact of one physical object with the other. It 
is said to be generated by one skandha knocking against another skandha. Sound is the 
agitation set up by this knock. It is on account of this theory of sound the system speaks 
of an atom or paramanu as unsounding by itself. Thus in all these cases the environmen- 
tal stimulus is either directly or indirectly a physical object. Sense perception is the result 
of the contact between two physical things, Dravyendriya on the one hand and the stimulus 
from the object on the other hand. 


ANALYSIS OF SENSATIONS 


The next interesting point is the analysis of the different sensations obtained through 
different sense organs. Through the eyes we have the apprehension of five colours. 
Visual sensations consist of the five elements or pafica varna. But we have to note here 
that sensation of white is also included as one of the colours. In this respect the term 
varna or colour is used in its popular sense and not in the scientific sense. Similarly taste 
is of five kinds, pungent, bitter, sweet, sour and saline. These five tastes are obtained 
through the tongue which is rasanendriya. Skin is sparsanendriya and through it the 
following eight kinds of cutaneous sensations are obtained : light and heavy, soft and 
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hard, rough and smooth, and cold and hot sensations, four pairs of opposite senses. 
These cutaneous sensations include sensations of temperature, contact, pressure and 
muscular or kinaesthetic sensations. Sensation of smell is only of two kinds, sugandha 
and durgandha. Sound sensations are of infinite variety. The different kinds of sounds 
natural and artificial, purposive and non-purposive, articulate and inarticulate, musical 
and non-musical are spoken of. 


SENSE PERCEPTION 


What we directly apprehend through a sense organ is not merely particular sensation 
but the object. Sense perception is known as darsana. DarSana is the preception of a 
physical object. DarSana may be caksu darsana and acaksu dargana. Caksu Darsana 
Means perception of an object through visual sensation. Acaksu Darsana means 
perceptian through the other senses. DarSana or sense perception not only 
implies the passive receptivity of the mind but also the active interpretation of 
the received stimulus, i.e. dar’ana means the complication between the datum and 
mental construction. This is implied in the description given of “knowledge by acquain- 
tance” or mati, avagraha, iha, avaya are different stages of sense perception. avagraha 
refers to roughly the datum. But the datum does not mean anything. It is merely the 
ununderstood patch of colour, e.g., in the case of visual sensations. At the presentation 
of this visual patch there is the questioning attitude of mind which is represented by the 
term tha. As a result of this examination we may interpret the object. This interpreta- 
tion is avaya. In the case of visual perception these three different stages may not be 
clearly distinguishable. But in the case of auditory perception we may clearly recognise 
the different stages. DarSana then includes all these three stages, then only is the thing 
known to us. 

[These three stages together with Darsana [Dharana ?] or recollection constitute the 
different forms of Mati Jaana. But recollection is connected with memory and need not 
be brought under sense perception.] 

In this connection we have to notice one important point. The term darsana is not 
confined to sense perception. It is a general term including the sense perception as well 
as the supernormal perception of other kinds. Two kinds of supernormal perception are 
generally mentioned by Jaina thinkers, (1) avadhi darsana (2) kevala darsana. Avadhi 
DarSana refers to the peculiar kind of clairvoyant capacity which is able to perceive 
things and events in distant places and also in distant times either past or future. 
Objects and events not evident to the normal sense perception are obvious to Avadhi 
Darsana. But the objects of Avadhi perception appear as if they are perceived normally 
close at hand. If is said that Avadhi DarSana is concerned with only rapi dravyas or 
perceptual objects. The other DarSana known as Kevala DarSana is perception par 
excellence. It is associated with perfect consciousness. This faculty is acquired only 
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after complete emancipation from karmic bondage. To this perfect perception the whole 
reality is obvious. In short it refers to the all-perceiving faculty of Paramatman. What 
we are justified in speaking of in connection with Jaina psychology are the normal sense 
perception (caksu darsana and acaksu darsana) and the supernormal clairvoyant percep- 
tion (or avadhi darsana). 


JNANA OR KNOWLEDGE 


Jaina account of cognition is also interesting. Jana or understanding is said to be 
of different kinds according to means employed in cognition. (1) mati jfidna, is know- 
ledge obtained through the normal means of sense perception and memory based upon 
the same. This is the common inheritance of all persons. (2) sruta jidna is knowledge 
obtained through testimony of books. This corresponds to knowledge by description. 
It is acquired by study. Therefore it is possessed by only the learned men. Besides 
these two means of knowledge there are three other supernormal means of understanding. 
These are avadhi-jndna, manahparyaya-jnana, and kevala-jndna. Avadhi Jhana is the 
understanding of the nature of the objects obvious to Avadhi Darsana. Manahparyaya 
Jaana refers to a peculiar kind of telepathic knowledge acquired by persons of certain 
stage of spiritual development. It is a means by which knowledge of alien minds is 
obtained. The last one of course refers to the perfect understanding or the omniscience 
of the Perfect Being or Purusottama. Treating this as the metaphysical ideal we have to 
recognise the other four kinds of cognition as relevant to our psychological interest. 


AFFECTION 


Affective consciousness plays a very important part in Jaina metaphysics. The 
whole religious discipline is directly secured by a stoic freedom from the affective infiu- 
ence of environmental objects. Experience of pleasure, pain, is assumed to be the speci- 
fic characteristic of organised beings or Sarhsari Jivas. In one of the descriptions given 
of Jiva it is mentioned that Jiva has the tendency to continue beneficial activity from 
which pleasure results and to discontinue the harmful activity from which pain results. 
This is so very analogous to biological description of the instinct of self-preservations. 
Jiva equipped with this quality naturally desires pleasant things and avoids unpleasant 
things. 

Since the psychological analysis is subordinate to the metaphysical system several 
facts of psychological interest are thrown into the bnckground of the philosophical 
scheme. Nevertheless there is no mistake about the striking psychological analysis exhi- 
bited by Jaina thinkers. Experience of pleasure and pain, is generally referred to as 
karmaphala-cetana or consciousness of the fruits of action. Pleasure and pain are 
always viewed in relation to action. 

Bhava or affective consciousness is of three kinds, subha-bhava, asubha-bhava, and 
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suddha-bhava, Feeling of pleasant nature, feeling of an unpleasant nature, and feeling of 
pure nature. - The last one refers to the enjoyment of Self by Self. As such it may be 
taken to mean the spiritual experience of the pure Self. The other two kinds of the 
feeling are relevant to the point. These are corresponding to the normal feelings generally 
recognised by students of psychology. These feelings are generally related to certain 
objects in the environment to which there may be attraction or aversion in the Jiva. 
Thus on the one hand feelings manifest as the result of Karma or action and on the 
other hands they are determined by objects in the environment. 

A very interesting classification of emotions is given in connection with the condi- 
tions of Karmic bondage. These emotions are generally divided into two main-classes 
sakasdya and akasdya, those that have the tendency to colour or stain the purity of the 
soul and those that have not that tendency. The sakasdya ones are krodha or anger, 
mana or pride, mdayd or deceitfulness or dissembling and lobha or greed. The akasdya 
emotions are 7 

hadsya—laughter; rati—feeling of attraction; arati—feeling of repulsion; sSoka— 
sorrow; bhaya—fear; jugupsd—feeling of disgust which may manifest in hiding ones 
own weaknesses; striveda—peculiar sex feeling of women; pumveda—peculiar sex feeling 
of men; and napumsaka-veda—the corrupt sex feeling of eunuchs. 

Again certain instinctive tendencies are also referred to as samjnas. These are 
Ghara, bhaya, maithuna, and parigraha—hunger, fear, sexual appetite and acquisitive 
instincts. There are corresponding feelings to the instinctive appetities which may colour 
the consciousness of a Jiva. 

The feeling aspect of sensations is implied in the very classification of the sense ele- 
ments. The feeling aspect is predominent in the case of smell and taste whereas it is 
indirectly associated with auditory and visual sensations. The rest of the references to 
feeling of pleasure pain are purely metaphysical and therefore they are more of religious 
interest than of scientific interest. 


CONATION OR THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF ACTION 


Atman is not only Jfani and bhoktd, the knower and the enjoyer, but is also a karta 
or the agent. This may be considered as the central idea of Jaina system. Soul by its 
own activity is able to make or mar its own destiny. The Theory of Karma is intimately 
associated with the causal agency of Atman. As the result of this metapysical assump- 
tion we have several facts of psychological importance mentioned in the System. Even 
in the lowest organism there is the tendency to continue pleasurable activity and to 
discontinue painful activity. This primitive tendency of life or Jiva is just the conative 
activity which develops into conscious choice of an end or purpose which is the charac- 
teristic of volitional activity. In human beings this conative tendency is naturally asso- 
ciated with raga and dyvesa, desire and aversion. 
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Conative activity in general is denoted by the term karmacetand. This Karma- 
cetand or consciousness of activity is to be associated with the Zoological: Kingdom — 
trasa jivas. The plant world or the world of ekendriya sthavara jivas is devoid of this 
Karma-cetand. They have Karma-phala-cetana alone whereas the other Jivas have both 
and also Jiiana Cetand to boot. The importance of volitional activity is clearly testified 
by the part it plays in the Jaina System of ethics. The psychology of will is also connec- 
ted with another doctrine of psychological importance. Mohaniya Karma which is 
considered to be the root of all evil has two aspects cognitive and conative. What is 
known as Dragana Mohaniya interferes with the faculty of perception and belief. Caritra 
Mohaniya is a sort of corruption of the will; it misleads the will and thus leads the Jiva 
towards evil. We shall consider the relation between Karman and Atman when we go 
to consider the ethical aspect of Jaina system. In the meanwhile let us see what Jaina 


logic is. 
% 


JAINA LOGIC 


Under this head we have to consider the following three points:— 

1. Pramdna 

2. Naya 

3. Saptabangi 

Pramana and Naya refer to understanding ; (pramdna-nayair-adhigamah): Knowledge 
is through pramdna and naya. Pramana refers to the apprehension of reality or valid 
knowledge. maya refers to the different aspects of considering things. These are the 
two means of enriching knowledge. Saptabangi refers to the theory of predication which 
is peculiar to Jaina System. 

' Pramana is of two kinds, pratyaksa-pramana and paroksapramana: Immediate 
Apprehension of reality and Mediate Apprehension of reality. Ordinarily the term 
Pratyaksa refers to sense perception. This ordinary meaning of the word is considered 
secondary and subordinate by Jaina thinkers. They call it vydvahdrika pratyaksa. 
The real Pratyaksa is known as padramarthika pratyaksa or that which is apprehended 
by Atman immediately and directly. According to this view sense perception is indirect 
and mediate, for the sensory object is apprehended by Atman only through the medium 
of sense organs. 

Pramdnas in general are five: mati, sruti, avadhi, manahparydya, and kevala. These 
five are already explained in connection with cognition. Of these Mati and Sruta are 
considered paroksa pramdnas. The other three are cosidered to be pratyaksa pramdnas. 
There is one interesting fact about these Pramanas. The standard of reality is distinctly 
experienced in its normal and super-normal aspects. The normal experience would be Mati 
Jnana; the super-normal experience would include Avadhi, Manahparyaya and Kevala. 
These four would constitute direct knowledge by the Self, but our experience is also enric- 
hed by the testimony of others. Therefore the testimony of others transmitted through 
literature is also considered as one of the Pram4nas. This is Sruta Jana. This is not given 
the supereminent place which it has in the other Hindu systems of thought. The Vedas 
form the ultimate Pramana for the Brahmanical systems. Every other principle of know- 
ledge is subordinated to the Vedic revelation which itself must be implicitly accepted. 
But the Jainas recognise Sruta Jiiana as only one of the Pramanas and even then it is 
only subordinate. Direct and Immediate Apprehension is the ultimate standard of truth. 
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The Pramanas are all distinctly human and they are not considered to be eternal. It is 
this humanistic element in the system that is specially interesting. Three of these five 
Pramanas have the possibility of being corrupted by adverse psychological conditions. 
Thus they will become misleading or corrupt Pramanas or pramanabhasas. Thus Mati 
Jina may become kumati. This evidently refers to illusory and hallucinatory percep- 
tions and erroneous inferences. Sruti may become kusruti. This would be feeding ones 
intellect with fictitious philosophy and unreliable literature. False and misleading clair- 
voyance is the corrupt form of Avadhi which is technically called vibhanga jnana; hence 
right pramanas would exclude these three corrupt forms of Kumati, Kusruti, and 
Vibhatga. But in the case of the other two Pramanas there is no such possibility of 
falsification. Manahparydaya is the supernormal faculty acquired after great spiritual 
development, and Kevala is the ideal reached after complete emancipation. Hence in 
these two cases there is no chance of extraneous inteference. The right forms of the for- 
mer together with the latter two constitute the Pramanas. 


From the short enumeration of the Pramanas given above it is clear that the Jaina 
doctrine of Pramanas is slightly different from that of the Hindu Systems in general. 
The Pramanas such as pratyaksa, anumdana, upamana, Sabda, etc. which are variously 
stated by the various systems of Hindu Philosophy are all comprehended by Mati Jnana 
and Sruta Jaana. Even in these two cases objective corroboration seems to be the most 
important criterion of the true Pramanas. In addition to these two normal sources of 
Knowledge they recognise the other three supernormal sources. Thus they recognised 
not merely the intellect but also the higher intuition which Bergson emphasises. Bergson 
is no doubt right in placing intuition over intellect. Intellect is the analytic process of 
understanding things. Hence it shares the artificial nature of the process of analysis. 
It is no doubt incapable of accounting for the vision of artist or the poet. The Daemon 
of Socrates and the Christ of St. Paul are quite beyond the pale of intellectual analysis. 
The Reality like the Proteus of ancient myth slips out from the grip of intellect but is 
quite evident to the supernormal intuition. The existence of such a supernormal faculty 
in man we have an inkling of, through the lifting of the veil by recent psychic research. 
The normal personality is but a fraction of the total personality which is more of the 
subconscious nature. It is the sub-conscious self that seems to be the storehouse of 
spiritual power and wisdom. One who has learnt to tap the resources of this hidden 
self, becomes a genius in the field of art or morality. To him is given the open seasame 
to unlock the secrets of the universe. A philosophy of knowledge, therefore, must 
necessarily take cognisance of such a supernormal intuition. 

But to recognise this is not to deprecate the intellect altogether. According to 
Bergson what is revealed by the intellect is quite untrustworthy. Such a summary con- 
demnation of the intellect would be an unwarranted impeachment of modern Science. 
Intuition apotheosised at such a cost would be no more than a Philosophical fetish.A 
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more reasonable attitude would be to recognise both the intellect and intuition as ade- 
quate means of apprehending the nature of reality so long as they have corroboration by 
Objective evidence. Rationalism which could not accomodate any supernormal faculty 
and mysticism which could not stand the glare of Reason, both are inadequate représen- 
tation of the full nature of human personality whose powers are inexhaustible and whose 
depths are unfathomable. The Jaina doctrine of Pramanas is able to accomodate both 
from the lowest to the highest in the order of gradation. 


JNANA AND JNEYA 
KNOWLEDGE AND THE OBJECT OF KNOWLEDGE 


The recognition of the distinction between the Pramanas and Pramanabhasas implies 
an important philosophical principle—The existence of an objective reality which is 
beyond and beside knowledge. Knowledge is not the only form of reality. If that be © 
the case Jaina philosophy would not be different from Advaita. Its whole philosophical 
claim as an independent system of thought rests on the admission of the independent 
existence of the objective universe besides consciousness. The world of objective reality 
is apprehended by perception or darsana and understood by intellect or jfiana which two 
are but the manifestations of cetand, the intrinsic nature of the soul. Nowhere in the 
Jaina system is it even casually implied that the object of Knowledge is in any way 
modified or interfered with by the process of Knowing. In order that darsdna may reveal 
the form and jidna may discover the nature there must be an object postulated, an object 
which is logically prior to the intellectual process. This postulating of an independent 
object of Knowledge should not be interpreted to imply the passivity of the intellect. 
The continuous activity of the Jiva or soul is the central doctrine of Jaina thought. 
Hence the intellect is an active manifestation of consciousness but. this activity has the 
power of revealing its own nature as well as non-cetana objects beyond. Thus the term 
Jiieya or the object of Knowledge includes both the self and the non-self, mental facts as 
well as physical facts. The example of a light is very often brought in to illustrate the 
nature of Knowledge. Just as light reveals itself as well as other objects which are 
illuminated so also Jnana reveals the tattvas both Jiva and Ajiva. Hence it would be 
quite inconsistent to interpret the relation between jfdna and _ jfieya, Knowledge and its 
object, in any other way that would make both inseparable elements of any higher unity. 
No doubt as far as Jiva or soul is concerned the relation between Jfiana and Jiieya is 
very intimate. The soul is jfdnin, the possesser of jfidna or knowledge. There can be no 
Jiva without jidna for without it he would be acetana and _ indistinguishable trom other 
ajiva dravyas; and there could be no knowledge without Jiva for being foundationless 
and off its moorings from life it will cease to have connection even with consciousness. 
Thus Jiiana and Jianin, knowledge and self, are absolutely inseparable though distingui- 
shable by name. But this very name Jhadnin may also become jfeya-padartha, the object 
of knowledge to his own jana. The, Jidnin, Jnana and Jiieya, the self, knowledge, 
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and the self as object of knowledge all become different aspects of a single concrete 
unity. 

But Knowledge or Jiana is also related to ajiva padarthas that is, physical objects 
can also be jfeya padarthas,—When physical objects are the objects of Knowledge the 
relation of Knowledge to its object is not the same as in the previous case that bet- 
ween Knowledge and self as object of Knowledge. Jfana is distinctly alien to ajiva 
padarthas though these become as Jiieya related to Jiiana or Knowledge. The function 
of Jiana or knowledge here is to reveal the ajiva padarthas in their true nature as acetana 
or physical. How could cetana reveal the nature of acetana things? This question is 
rejected as unreasonable for the simple reason that it is unanswerable for the question 
means why Jfidna should have its Jnana nature. That Jiiana though alien to the nature 
of physical object—these latter being acetana can still be related to them and reveal their 
nature to Jianin or the knowing self—is taken as the fundamental postulate of Jaina 
Epistemology. 

Thus the close study of the philosophical foundation of Jaina Epistemology reveals 
‘the following two facts. 

(1) The relation between knowledge and its objects, jidna and jneya, as far as ajiva 
padarthas are concerned is purely one of external relation. 

(2) As a corollary of the first we have the independent existence of jaeya padartha or 
objects of knowledge of course with the exception of self, which has an internal 
relation to Jiana or Knowledge. 

The distinction between internal relation and external relation requires explanation. 
The Russell-Bradley controversy as to the nature of relations is an interesting though an 
intricate topic of modern philosophy. But here we cannot deal with it in detail. It 
is enough to indicate what the terms mean. Bradley-Bosanquet school of modern 
idealism following the traditions of Hegel assume that all relations are grounded in the 
nature of the terms related. That is, the terms apart from the relations and the relation 
apart from the terms will not be the same. A and B having a relation R cannot be the 
same A and B if they cease to have that relation R. Change or cessation of a particular 
relation will lead to change or the nullification of the terms so related. A blind faith 
in this metaphysical doctrine has constrained the Hegelian Idealist to subscribe to many 
an absurd doctrine. The terms related to one another since their nature is tyrannically 
controlled by this relation are to be interpreted as members or elements of a higher 
organic unity. The members of a family therefore are the elements of the unity of family. 
Society itself is an organic unity like plant or an animal body having as its elements the 
different human personalities who constitute the society. Nay, even the whole universe 
is conceived as an organic unity or system having as its members both things and 
persons. The logical result of this doctrine is the complete subordination of human 
personality to this fetish of a higher unity beside which there is nothing real. Every 
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thing is degraded to the level of appearance and unreality. The political and moral 
consequences of such a metaphysical doctrine need not be portrayed in detail. It is 
enough to say that the catastrophe which destroyed the European civilisation is the 
necessary consequence of the culture and social organisation inspired by the philosophy 
of the Absolute. 

But we have a healthy change introduced into modern thought by the invaluable 
contributions from B. Russell. He the upholder of the opposite doctrine of external 
relations sufficiently exposed the inadequacy and the falsity of the rival doctrine. Accord- 
ing to him two terms A and B may have a relation R and yet the nature of the terms 
may not be affected by the change of the relations. To exhibit the truth of the contro- 
versy we may cite the following illustration which is very useful to the reader though 
crude. You may have for example a chair by the side of a table. The two are ina 
certain spatial relations : say the chair is to the south of the table. If the relation is 
changed, (i.e.) if the chair is placed to the north of the table then according to the doctrine 
of internal relations both the terms the chair and the table must undergo change in their 
nature because of a change in the relations. This seems absurd to the unsophisticated 
observer. In this case he knows fully well that there is no change in the things themselves 
except the change of position. To persist in the belief that the things do change in 
consequence of the change of position is merely to surrender one’s own reason to the 
false gods of philosophy. Russell holding the doctrine of external relations maintains 
that the things do not change their nature inspite of the change of position. This has an 
important and refreshing consequence. You may have a society of human beings without 
degrading the personalities to fractions of a unity or to appearance of a reality. And 
the one consequence that is relevant to us in this connection is that the relation of Know- 
ledge to its object need not amount to the postulating of a higher unity of which these 
two are aspects. If that were the case this alleged higher unity must have as its members 
both persons and things cetana and acetana dravyas. The fundamental doctrine of Jain- 
ism like that of the Samkhya is the distinction and the alienability between Jiva and 
Ajiva. 

This short digression into modern European thought we had for the following reason. 
The authors of an Epitome of Jainism in trying to expound the doctrine of Syaddvada 
attempt to make out that Jainism is a bold Idealistic interpretation of the universe as a 
set-off against the Realistic method. We are not going to quarrel about a name. Jainism 
may be characterised idealistic or realistic according to one’s own tastes so long as the 
terms are clearly defined. But what we are concerned with is just the exposition of 
the doctrine of Syadvada. Speaking of the ordinary way of thinking of ajivas, the 
authors say. 


“They are continually betraying the phenomenal changes when brought into relation 
with other existences around them. How, then, can we think of them as individual things 
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in spite of the changes? The answer often unhesitatingly forwarded by philosophers is 
that we can combine diversity with unity in our conception of things by thinking them 
as individual entities each endowed with manifold qualities. They are substances accord- 
ing to philosophers, which possess various properties such as extension, solidity, weight, 
colour etc. Or they are substances or subjects to whom belong the capacities of sensa- 
tion, feeling and perception etc. But a careful observation will show that such a device 
obviously fails to give us any real apprehension of existence—even though it may be 
the simplest individual existence; because in trying to give unity to a member of uncon- 
nected determinations by ascribing them to a common substance what we really do is to 
add to these determinations another determination, equally isolated and unconnected 
with the rest. Take away the other determinations, what will be left of your substance? 
It is impossible to explain the known by the unknown. So to apprehend the real unity 
of different qualities or to put in other words, to think them as one, what mind 
demands is, that we should think or have a rational notion of the relation of each to 
each and that we should discern how the existence of any one involves the existence of 
all the rest and how all are so connected with the particular quality would not exist 
except in and through the whole to which it belongs. To catch hold of such substance 
and not substratum as Locke had meant we must discern the principle from which this 
manifoldness of parts and properties necessarily arises and which has its very existence 
and being in them and linking together in thought differences which spring out of it. 
Such unity of substance is really a unity in difference which manifests itself and realises 
in these differences. 


“In the realm of mind or in the spiritual life of conscious beings also, there are un- 
doubtedly infinite multiplicity and diversity, but we must not overlook the fact that it is 
a multiplicity or diversity which is no longer of parts divided from each other but each 
of which exists and can be conceived of by itself in isolation or segregation from the rest 
or in purely external relations to them. Here on the contrary, the multiplicity or diver- 
sity is that of parts or elements each of which exists in and through the rest and has its 
individual being and significance only in its relation to the rest or each of which can be 
known only when it is seen in a sense to be the rest. We cannot, for example, take the 
combination of two external independent things in space and employ it as a representa- 
tion of the relation of mind and its objects, for though thought be distinguishable from 
the object, it is not divisible from it. The thinker and the object thought of are nothing 
apart from each other. They are twain and yet one. The object is only object for the 
subject, the subject for the object. Ti hey have no meaning or existence take individually and 
in their union they are not two separate things stuck together but two that have lost or dis- 
solved their duality in a higher unity.” (An Epitome of Jainism, pages 106-109) 


The subject and the object merging into a higher unity sounds more like idealstic 
rhetoric than philosophical logic. Here we have an echo of Bradley and Bosanquet. The 
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authors have drunk deep of Hegel but they have not discerned what is living and which 
is dead in Hegel. No doubt the Jaina Conception of Dravya is closely allied to the 
Hegelian dialectic but the Jaina metaphysics does not contemplate the Hegelian absolute. 
The Authors who do not spare the Indian Absolutist, Sankara, for his misunderstanding 
of Syadvada do not hesitate to make obeisance to his western counterpart. This incon- 
sistency is quite glaring and the misrepresentation of Jaina doctrine is all the more sur- 
prising as it apparently proceeds from a Jaina writer. A more careful study of their own 
system and a little less of that hypnotic illusion by and the blind adoration to the German 
Idealism would have enabled our authors to see that the System they expound is a bold 
and masterly refutation of the philosophical Absolutism of ancient India. 


NAYAS 


The next topic relating to Jaina Logic is about nayas. This is the second means of 
understanding things, the first being pramanas. All concrete things are extremly complex; 
they have innumerable qualities and relations. The Reals being such complex entities, 
they may be examined from different aspects. This apprehension of a thing from a parti- 
cular point of view is known as naya—an opinion or an assertion from some one aspect. 
Every aspect of a thing in its own way reveals the nature of that thing. Hence Naya is 
a means of insight into the nature of Reality. Theoretically the possible Nayas are infinite 
in number since the Reals have infinite qualities and relations. But writers on Jaina Logic 
generally speak of seven (7) different Nayas. These are Naigama, Samgraha, Vyavahara 
Rjusitra, Sabda, Samabhiridha and Evambhita. Let us try to explain these in order. 

(i) NAIGAMA Naya. This Naya seems to be somewhat obscure and is therefore 
differently interpreted by the Scholars. Pijyapada in his commentary on Sutra 33 of Bk. 
1 Tattvartha-Sitra, explains the Naya thus: Naigama is that which relates to the purpose 
or end of a course of activity. The illustrations given are:— 

(1) You see a person carrying water, firewood and other necessaries for cooking 
meals and ask him “what are you doing ?”’ “I am cooking meals”’ he replies. This ans- 
wer refers to the purpose or end of a series of activity. The person is not actually in the 
act of cooking at the time of the answer. 

(2) The Second illustration refers to a person who goes with an axe. When he is 
asked what he is about, he replies “I am to bring a wooden measure (prastha).”’ He is to 
cut a piece of bamboo perhaps and make a prastha out of it. Here again this measure is 
only the purpose or end to be realised. 

(3) In each of the two examples odana and prastha: ‘food’ and ‘measure’, there 
is a central purpose which gives meaning to a course of conduct of some duration. The 
course of conduct is represented by different modes of activity at different stages. In 
spite of the difference, the whole series and also every individual item tend towards the 
ideal aimed at. So far therefore the general purpose or aim may be said to be present 
in all the different stages of the course of conduct. It is the general purpose that gives 
meaning to the different items of the series and connects them into a whole. This empha- 
sis on the teleological element which is immanent in a course of purposive activity seems 
to be Naigama Naya point of view. 
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The same interpretation, with the same two illustrations of ‘cooking’ and making a 
‘measure’ is adopted by Srutasagara, the authors of a Vrtti on Tattvartha called after him 
Srutasdgariyam. The same illustrations are again found in Prameya-kamala-mdartanda, a 
treatise on Logic. 

This Naigama Naya is further sub-divided into three according to the true relations 
of the teleological and interpreting idea. The two illustrations refer to some present 
course; hence they come under— 


(1) Vartamana Naigama. But there may be looking back to a past event. On the 
morning of Dipavali day, you may say “To-day is the parinirvana-kala of Lord Mahavira.” 
But Lord Mahavira does not attain Nirvana on that day which you are actually speaking 
about. The event took place several centuries ago. Yet it was on a corresponding day 
of that year. Because of this correspondence an event true of the day centuries ago is 
also associated with all such corresponding days of the subsequent years. Thus we 
speak of the King’s birth-day, the Darbar day every year. The assertion has Meaning 
only because of a past event. This characteristic attribute of the present—the genuinely 
belonging to the past yet transferred to the present, because of an identical relation bet- 
- ween the two is pertaining to. 

(2) Bhita Naigama, (Past Naigama). Instead of looking back to the past you may 
look forward to a remote future. Instead of detecting in the concrete present some ele- 
ment which was once associated with it, you may discover in it something which is yer 
tobe. At the sight of a prince you may hail, “Here comes His Royal Highness,’’ The 
Prince is but Lion of the Royal family. He is not yet King, but is going to be one. 
Similarly you may speak of every Bhavya Jiva a good soul as Siddha Jiva, a perfect soul. 
For somehow in the far off future Perfection will be the goal of all; for every one is God 
in the germ. 

Such an assertion is true according to (3) Bhavi Naigama—future Naigama. 


The other way of interpreting this Naigama Naya is associated with Siddhasena who 
is quoted by Hermann Jacosi under his translation of the Sutra 33 (referred to above) of 
Umasvati’s Tattvartha. Sri Devasiri who is quoted by Mallisena in his Syadvadda-Majijari 
also adopts this second view. But curiously, this is not so very prominent in Umasvati’s 
own Bhasya, any how this method of interpreting the Naya starts with the examination 
of the relation between the universal and the particular, Sdmanya and Visesa. For this 
Nydya and Vaisesika systems are referred to as adopting this Naigama Naya in an ekdnta 
manner, (i.e.), these two systems adopt this Naya so far as they go, but push it to an 
unwarranted length. Sankara and Vedanta deny altogether visesas—particulars. Buddhism 
denies samanya—universal outright. Against these two extremes the above systems re- 
cognise the importance of both. The universal by itself or the particular by self will not 
be able to account for a concrete thing. These will be empty abstractions. Again one 
cannot be derivative from and secondary to the other. The thing is an organic unity of 
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both Samanya and ViSesa, universal and particular. There can be no (samanya) universal 
apart from the particular and no particular (visesa) apart from the universal and there can 
be no real thing apart from either. This seems to be the fundamental Jaina view of the 
Real. 

The very same view is said to be adopted by the Naiyayikas and the VaiSesikas. 
Therefore both the Jainas and the others adopt the Naigama point of view. But wherein 
the Jainas differ from the others? It is there, no doubt. Naiyadyikas and Vaisesikas adopt 
the Naigama view by maintaining that the concrete thing is the complex made up of the 
universal and the particular (Sdmanyas and Visesas). No doubt they maintain that these 
two are different and therefore distinguishable. No doubt they believe each is in itself 
primary and not derivative. So far they agree with the Jainas. But, while the Jainas 
believe that the distinction between Samanya—universal and Visesa—particular, is true 
only in a relative way, the Naiyayikas and the Vaisesikas maintain that it is absolutely 
true. Saméanya is quite different and distinct from Visesa. It is because of this absolute 
difference between the two that in their hands the Naya becomes Naigamabhasa. They 
are kathaiicit bhinnah and not atyanta bhinnah. 


After explaining thus Naigama Naya, Sri Devasiri enumerates three species of this 
Naigama distinction. 

1.—Differentiating two qualities one from the other, e.g., existence and thought are 
in soul sat caitanyam adtmani. Here Thought is differentiated from Existence. 

2.—Differentiating two substances, e.g. Dravya is that which manifests through 
things and their modes : vastu-paryayah dravyam. , 

3.—Differentiating a thing from its attribute., ¢.g. a sensual person has only a 
momentary pleasure : ksanaikam sukhi visayasaktajivah. 

Thus (1) existence is spoken to be separate from thought, (2) a thing from its mode 
and (3) a person as different from his pleasure. Contrast in all these cases is true only 
in a relative way. As we saw above the very same illustrations are reproduced by 
H. Jacosi in his translation. 

But when we attend to Mallisena we find evidently both the interpretations given in 
his Syddvada-Manjari. He begins by explaining Naigama Naya in the same way as 
Devasiiri or Siddhasena does. He refers the readers to an earlier portion of his book, 
where there is a discussion of the relation between Samanya and Visesa. Hence he does 
not want to add anything further under this Naya and ends the passage by mentioning 
two well-known examples given in pravacana, the Divine word. What are the two exam- 
ples ? He just mentions two names, and they appear to be cryptic. But this need not 
be altogether helpless. His words are pravacana-prasiddha-Nilayana-Prastha-drstantadvaya, 
etc., Nilayana and Prastha are the words here. In Piijyapada we have Odana and 
Prastha. Instead of food and a measure we have a house and a measure. The fest is 
quite clear. The illustrations leave us in no doubt as to the meaning of the Naya. 
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House-building or making a measure refers to the purpose or the ideal. It relates to 
samkalpa-matra as Pijyapada says. 

The next question we have to face is “How does Mallisena manage to give one 
explanation and to bring in the illustrations pertaining to the other interpretation ? Here 
we must confess we are driven to conjecture. We do not know wherefrom he is quoting 
the examples. It may refer to an another from whom both Pijyapada and Mallisena 
draw their inspiration. What justification is there for Mallisena’s attempt to bring the 
two views together? The teleological element or purpose may be taken to be the com- 
mon basis for both the views. In the case of house-building or Measure-constructing 
the thing which is to be the Goal is indicated by the purpose of the individual. This 
purpose embodies the ideal nature of the thing which is the concrete realisation of the 
same. Similarly the distinction between the universal and particular is purely teleological. 
What is particular from one point of view may be universal from another. In fact the 
particular is drawn out of the universal. It is through the medium of the particular that 
the universal expresses its nature. If you remember this point then it is clear to us that 
the distinction entirely depends upon the purpose in view. It is this purposive nature 
that brings the two views together. What are apparently divergent have this common 
foundation. Perhaps Mallisena had this in his mind when he interpreted the Naigama 
one way and illustrated it in the other way. This compromise is offered as a provisional 
suggestion. | 

(ii) SAMGRAHA Naya: The next Naya is the class point of view. The nature of 
things as understood by the Jaina System is such that there is a similarity and identity 
among a number of individuals. 


These individuals naturally fall into appropriate classes. When we consider them 
as individuals belonging to a class, our attention is directed to the underlying similarity 
to the exclusion of their individual and proper characteristics. From this underlying 
principle of classification we may consider the individuals as a whole and a Unity. Here 
again the unity is only relatively true. The unity here rests on the underlying similarity 
among the number of individuals brought under the same class. But there is a great 
danger in forgetting the elementary fact of this class point of view. The individuals for- 
ming the class though spoken of as a whole and unitary class are really distinct from one 
another and may be really differentiated by not only their intrinsic natures but also by 
intervals of Space and Times. To emphasise the unity at the cost of the plurality and 
difference would be a distinct metaphysical error. It is this erroneous application of 
Samgraha Naya that accounts for the system of Advaita Vedanta. Too much emphasis 
on the unity and the complete ignoring of the diversity is the charateristic of this system. 
A similar mistake is found in its western counterpart of Hegelian Idealism. Both agree 
in condemning the differences as appearances and Naya and _ in accepting the ultimate 
absolute as the one reality. 
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But Jaina thinkers noticed very early both the utility as well as the danger of this 
Samgraha Naya. This class point of view is quite useful and rational in its own way. 
It contributes to economy of thought by enabling us to deal with a number of things 
as one. 

This is not merely justified by practical convenience but also by the philosophical 
principle of the common nature. The common nature by itself is but an abstraction. 
Hence to set it up as the reality and the only reality is doubly erroneous. So long as its 
relative nature is remembered the Naya has its own uses. But in the hands of the 
Samkhyas and Mimamsakas it becomes absolute and thus a Nayabhasa. 

This Sarhgraha Naya is of two kinds : para-samgraha or the ultimate class-view and 
apara-samgraha or the inferior class-view. Every existing thing partakes of the nature of 
Reality. Hence we may speak of all things as one in the Ultimate Reality or Existence. 
But the different classes of things, living and non-living, included in this ultimate Reality 
may themselves be spoken of as different classes. This is apara-samgraha or the inferior 
class view. 

(iii) VYAVAHARA: Vyavahara Naya means the popular and conventional point 
of view, which rests on sense-perception of the concrete present. This is the basis of the 
ancient materialistic systems of the Carvakas and Barhaspatyas. The whole Criterion 
of Reality is the Concrete present. The forgotten past and the far off future are unwar- 
ranted myths not justified by the only pramdna of sense-perception. Looking back into 
the past through memory and keeping into the future through ideal forecast are philoso- 
phical uncertainties. The same applies to the categories obtained by Intellectual analysis 
such as samanya and visesa, Universal and Particular. 

Sense-perception reveals to us a tree or a stone or a pot or acloth. These are the 
real things supported by the Pramanas and sanctioned by Vyavahara or convention. 
Whoever has perceived at any time either Samanya or Visesa? Why should philoso- 
phers trouble themselves about these metaphysical abstractions. The concrete reality of 
things is sufficient for our practical life and what is justified by this pragmatic criterion 
is so far theoritically true. 

Here again the Jaina thinker recognises the partial truth of the principle. The tree 
in the compound, the stone on the path way, the pot with water and the cloth you wear 
are all real things. They are not appearances or illusions of Maya. Their reality is 
corroborated by our concrete experience. To say this much is certainly acceptable and 
true. But to go beyond to condemn everything that is not included in the concrete 
present, to deny the past and the future, to reject the philosophical categories in toto and 
to surrender reason to sense-perception is the apotheosis of convention. Hence Jaina 
thought rightly rejects the unwarranted exaggeration of this Vyavahara Naya though it 
recognises in it the soul of goodness, and an element of partial truth. 

(iv) RyusOTRA. This Rjusitra is the extreme opposite of the Samgraha Naya. 
The latter denies all difference whereas Rjusiitra denies all continuity and identity. 
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Reality is concentrated to mathematical present, It is purely momentary. In this 
respect it is still narrower than the Vyavahiric present. At least for Vyavahara view 
there is a tolerable duration ; for, the present and the conventional things are real so far. 
But according to this Rjusiitra Naya a thing is what it is in the present mathematical 
moment. To speak of duration of a thing is rejected by this view as an unwarranted 
assumption. What we are absolutely sure of is just the present moment. The past 
moment is no more and the next moment is not yet. Hence a thing as being in the no 
more or in the not yet is sheer contradiction. If it is real at all it must be in the present 
moment. We at once recognise the identity between this Rjusitra view and Buddhistic 
metaphysics. Its aim is as that of Buddhism to expose the pretensions of an unchanging 
metaphysical substratum of things. As a corrective to such a conception of changeless 
substratum, Buddhist metaphysics adopts Rjustitra view and brings the centre of gravity 
to the present moment. Thus it enables to secure the balance between change and perma- 
nence. Change partakes of the nature of time duration. It shares with it the ephe- 
merality. There is some truth in maintaining the reality of change and in concentrating it 
to one moment. To over emphasise the neglected element of change as a set off against 
Vedanta and to secure a habitation for it in the camp of Reality is certainly a commen- 
dable metaphysical venture. But to identify reality with mathematical moment, to 
emphasise change as the only real and to make it live in a metaphysical void is to over- 
shoot one’s mark. It is this erroneous and uncalled for accent on change to the detri- 
ment of the relating and the unifying principle of Reality without which, change will 
have no meaning. It is this Rjustitrabhdsa that the Jaina system asks us to beware of. 
If this principle is the sole criterion of Reality, then reality would end itself by committing 
suicide to employ a suggestive phrase of Bradley. 


(v) Saspa-Naya or the implication of Terms or names. The name has the func- 
tion of calling to our mind the particular object which is referred to or implied by the 
name. Of course the implication need not necessarily be an individual object. An 
attribute, a relation and action may be referred to by appropriate words in the language. 
Thus the grammatical distinction of terms into parts of speech has an underlying logical 
foundation. The particular kind of meaning is associated with a particular part of 
speech. Thus the difference in meaning corresponds to the difference among the terms. 
Thus a sort of intimate relation exists between a term and its meaning. Variation in the 
term may introduce a corresponding variation in the meaning. Thus not only the differ- 
ence of the parts of speech implies a broad difference among the meanings but also the 
inflexional variations in the same part of speech may be said to have corresponding 
variations, however, slight they be. This principle of correspondence between the terms 
and their meanings is the foundation of the science of grammar. We have already men- 
tioned that there is a relation to logic implicitly present in this grammatical principle, 
Indian grammarians in their discussion of verbal implications very often pass beyond 
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their legitimate sphere and enter into logical and quasi-metaphysical discussions. Such 
an exaggerated notion about the verbal implication would be not only illogical but also 
conflicting with common sense and convention. Jaina logicians therefore raise a note of 
warning against such an unwarranted application of this principle and point out the 
logical danger in that one-sided emphasis of the relation between shda and Sartha. 


Their contention is this. No doubt generally speaking the grammatical principle or 
abda Naya adopted by the Vaiyakaranas is sanctioned by usage. But to assume it to 
be an universal principle without an exception would be neglecting the difference between 
the relative and the absolute and identifying the partial truth with the whole and the 
complete one. Ordinarily each name has its own meaning. The term ‘cow’ is different 
from ‘king’ not merely in word but also in meaning. But this is also true. Words 
which are different in nature and origin may nevertheless refer to the same identical 
object. Exaggerated and universal application of the Sabda Naya of the grammarians 
cannot conveniently accommodate synonyms in the vocabulary. That there are synonyms 
and that they are distinct from one another literally no grammarian can afford to deny. 
Yet unswerving loyalty to his principle of Sabda Naya would constrain him to accept 
such an absurdity. The only way out of the difficulty is to accept the Jaina interpreta- 
tion of abda-naya, according to which the relation between terms and meanings is a 
relative principle. The illustrations generally offered are the synonyms, Indra, Sakra and 
Purandara, names referring to the one and the same individual, the Lord of the Devas. 
Similarly terms differing not merely in origin as the above but also in number, gender, 
person, case, etc., may still refer to the same individual fact. Thus pusyah (masculine) 
tara (feminine), naksatram (neuter), in spite of difference of gender do refer to the same 
object. i.e. Star. Again in a sentence, terms referring to the same individual object 
may appear in different cases; and a verb, in different sense and person may refer to 
the same activity. This subordination of grammatical differences of inflexion to the 
logical implication of terms seems to be the essential principle of sabda-naya as under- 
stood by the Jainas. It is not necessary to repeat that the Naya in the hands of the 
grammarians because of ekdnta application degenerates into false Naya—(sabdabhasa). 


(vi) SAMABHIRUDA NAYA—The derivative difference of names. This Samabhiridha 
Naya is the differentiation of terms according to their roots. Thus it is only a special 
application of Sabda-naya. In becoming specialised it becomes narrower and more 
exaggerated than the above Naya. Asa general rule the terms in a language have their 
own special radical signification. This radical signification is the reason for the parti- 
cular nomenclature. The first appearance of the word was evidently suggested by such 
an implication of the root. Of course this does not mean the connotation of the name. 
Connotation is the ground of the application of the name whereas the significance of the 
root accounts for the origin of the name. The former is logical and universal whereas 
the latter may be purely subjective and even accidental. The science of history of 
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language may discover various principles subserving the origin of names in a vocabulary. 
To the historian of language this is certainly an important principle. To detect radical 
difference in the vocabulary and to trace the history of different terms from this original 
seed-difference is certainly a commendable pursuit. But this nuclear difference interesting 
to the historian of language is not so very important as to swallow up all the other 
grammatical and logical principles of implication. Here again the Naya is discovered to 
be a relative one by Jaina Logic which enjoins a necessary circumscription to the above 
claims put forward by the historian of language. For example, it is true that the terms 
gau (cow) is different from indra. This difference can be traced to their respective roots. 
Hence the difference in the roots must mean a corresponding difference in the terms and 
therefore in their meanings. Accurately speaking, says this Naya, the terms Indra, Sakra 
and Purandara respectively imply the ‘all prosperous’, ‘the all powerful’ and ‘the 
destroyer of enemies’. These are the direct and legitimate signification sanctioned by 
their origin. To emphasise the Original and the radical implication of a term is one 
thing and to suggest that the term in its ordinary application must necessarily and always 
mean the same original radical sense is quite a different thing. The passage from the 
radical and immediate difference to the current application and the general accepted 
sense is an unwarranted jump taken by this Naya. 

(vii) EVAMBHUTA NayA—The last of the Nayas is a further specialisation of the 
previous one. This is merely the historical principle run mad. According to this princi- 
ple the radical sense in general is not the appropriate implication of aterm. Even the 
root signification must have different gradations and aspects. Of these various aspects 
and gradations in the manifestation of the thing, only one particular aspect is contemp- 
lated by the root of a term, and it is this contemplated aspect that is the legitimate 
meaning of the term, in its current usage. The very same thing in a different attitude 
must be designated by a different term altogether. Thus for example, the term gau 
implies an animal in motion. That which moves is a gau or ‘cow’. The same term 
therefore should not be applied when the animal is at rest or lying down. Movement is 
fundamentally different from lying down and therefore the same term ‘cow’ should not 
be applied to an animal at two such fundamentally different attitudes. Fundamental 
difference in the logical implication must necessarily be indicated by literal difference 
on the terms. This is the contention of Evambhita Naya. The term must just designate 
the particular aspect or attitude in the object referred to. If the term goes beyond that 
it will be a source of confusion and ambiguity. Language instead of revealing things as 
they are would only conceal them. 

This grammatico-logical contention may be conceeded partially. In a_ perfect 
vocabulary this ought to be the principle but the language that we use is not so evolved 
under the guidance of such a rigorous logical principle. Hence it would be an egregious 
blunder to identify, what actually exists, with what ought to be, logically. Therefore 
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this Evambhiita Naya interpreted without reference to concrete usage and convention al 
meaning would only end in meaningless verbiage. 

These are the Seven Nayas referred to in Jaina logic. The first four are called artha- 
nayas inasmuch as they deal with objects of knowledge, whereas the other three are 
called sabda-nayas inasmuch as they pertain to terms and their meanings. The same 
seven are sometimes otherwise grouped. The first three come under dravya-naya where- 
as the other four come under parydya-naya. The former means the substantive aspect 
whereas the latter means the aspect of change or manifestation. 

These Nayas have an important place in the Anekanta Vada of the Jaina system. 
All human descriptions and predications are relative and circumscribed inasmuch as they 
issue forth from the limited and partial nature of the intellect. Not only in our every day 
speech but also in the language, of the metaphysical statements (if they) have their own 
context and relation universalising their meaning apart from their setting in the back- 
ground, (they) would result in practica! inconvenience and philosophical confusion. Jaina 
thinkers recognising the extreme complexity of reality are never wearied of emphasising 
the anekdnta aspect. Multifaced reality may lead to ‘multitude of descriptions’. Every 
one of them may be partially true but not one of them is really true. Philosophy is but 
the fable of the seven blind men and the elephant. Each one perceives a certain aspect 
of the real and congratulates himself that that is the only reality. When reality would 
not fit in with his own petty framework then there is the ruthless pruning and chopping 
to make itconvenient. T hen there is the denial of certain inconvenient things as appear- 
ance and illusion. System building in philosophy has always been the process of provid- 
ing reality with a procrustean bed. But one who knows, smiles at the simplicity of 
human philosophising. The critical caution that there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in your philosophy was sounded several centuries before the 
Christian era by the Anekantavadins. 

Our account of the Nayas will be incomplete without a mention of the six Nayas 
which are generally employed in the examination of the nature of souls. According to 
Jaina Metaphysics Jiva or soul has the nature of consciousness or cefand. When it is 
viewed in its pure state unlimited by extraneous conditions, it has its thought characteris- 
tics fully and perfectly developed. This state of its existence represents the Ideal of 
Perfection or Siddhahood. But even in this ideal state, the nature of the self does not 
lose its complexity. Even in its infinite radiance, the self does not lose its Dravya nature 
or dynamic constitution. It is not distinct and separable from its own infinite qualities. 
It is the richness of content that marks the Jaina conception of Perfection as against 

the nihilistic attitude of Vedanta which speaks of quality-less existence as the ultimate 
Reality. Existence apart from qualities would be an empty abstraction and is therefore 
all the more unfit to stand for the ultimate realty. It is this unalienable unity that exists 
between the Real and its qualities that may be said to be the central doctrine of the Jaina 
metaphysics. 
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This pure and perfect state of the self is a thing to be achieved. Ordinarily the 
existence of the self is somewhat different. Its infinitude is limited, its glory abated and 
radiance dimmed by alien conditions and limitations. By its own general weakness and 
disposition it weaves round itself material sheaths some subtle and some gross. These 
material sheaths form the encumbrances and limitations which make the cycle of births 
and deaths possible for the Jivas. In this state Jiva is generally an embodied conscious- 
hess Or an organism. In its normal state it may be evident to the senses through its 
gross organic body. In its subtle state of interval from death to another birth even though 
it casts off its grosser sheath it is still endowed with a subtle Karmic body which serves 
as the nucleus for building up its appropriate body of the next generation. Jiva in these 
States is said to be the conditional one, Sopadhi jiva, as differentiated from the 
unconditioned perfect self, Nirupadhi jiva. 

Jiva in its Sarhsaric state is not only associated with a body of its own but with 
several other things living and non-living. The environment in which it lives, moves 
and has its being is generally wider than its own corporeal frame. Even in the case of 
animals and birds there is such a wider interest than the mere instinct of self-preservation. 
The parental instinct of helping and preserving the young ones and filial instinct of 
falling back upon the support of the parents from the prehuman biological foundation 
of the institution of family among human beings. When we come to human society this 
widening of the environmental horizon of the self becomes all the more marked. Several 
economical and social institutions such as owning property or belonging to a particular 
social order or a nation all these contribute to extending the personality so as to coincide 
with its environments. There is a personal pride and pleasure in extending one’s own 
property. There is a sympathetic feeling of joy or sorrow with the prosperity or adver- 
sity of the family or the nation to which the individual belongs. The nature 
of the personality therefore is determined by the extent and diversity of interest. 
We feel offended when any injury is done to our possessions. We feel it a personal 
insult if any one who is near and dear to us is unfairly treated. The self which is by its 
Own intrinsic nature a complex entity becomes all the more complex by identifying itself 
through its interest with its environment of things and persons. Under such circums- 
tances it is an extremely difficult problem to define the exact nature of the soul and to 
point out its own appropriate boundary. Hence the necessity of the application of 
Nayas or points of view. These Nayas as already mentioned are specially designed for 
the purpose of explaining the nature and defining the limits of the self. 

To start with there are two main aspects or Nayas: NiScaya and Vyavahara. The 
former represents the true and complete point of view. There is no distinction between 
dravya and its gunas. The self is looked at as a whole with all the wealth of its attri- 
butes. The latter represents the partial point of view. The complex nature of the self 
is analysed into its diverse qualities, and our attention may be directed to any particular 
attribute with which the self may be identified at the moment. Further the former 
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Niscaya Naya is divided into Suddha Niscaya and Asuddha Niscaya Naya. Suddha 
Niscaya Naya holds the self in its pure and unconditioned nirupadhi state. Disentangled 
from all its material evironment and limitation the self radiates in its pristine glory 
through all its wealth of infinite qualities. This aspect where the self is in its qualities 
and its qualities are pure and unalloyed expression of the nature of this self is the topic 
of Suddha Niécaya Naya. The second Aguddha Niscaya Naya contemplates the self as 
caught in the meshes of the material evironment, the sopadhi state. The presence of 
upddhi makes it impure or asaddha. Its intrinsic glory is dimmed but still it is viewed 
as a whole with its complete nature as expressed in its attributes though somewhat 
warped by alien influences. This is the self according to ASuddha Niscaya Naya. 

Similarly the Vyavahdra point of view is divided into two main heads : Sadbhita 
Vyavahara and Asadbhita Vyavahara. The term sadbhita implies the intrinsic nature 
of the thing. Here the question is not about the purity or the impurity of the thing. 
The term Vyavahdra as already explained implies the analysis and differentiation of attri- 
butes from the underlying dravya. Jndna or thought is certainly an attribute of the self. 
To speak of jiana as identical with self is to adopt Sadbhita Vyavahara Naya. The 
Term asadbhata implies the importation of alien qualities into the self. Some of the 
organic instincts and emotions are distinctly due to the physical constitution. Never- 
theless such instincts and emotions are associated with the self from the point of view of 
Asadbhita Vyavahara Naya. Similarly the Karmic constituents which are intrinsically 
physical may be said to belong to the self and modify its manifestations. 

Fach of these two again is divided into two other minor kinds upacarita and anupa- 
carita. Upacarita is usage sanctified by convention but having no other intrinsic justi- 
fication. It is a sort of metaphorical application; whereas Anupacarita is just the 
opposite of the above. It stands on its own intrinsic merit and has no metaphorical and 
transferred import. Thus finally we have 4 kinds of Vyavahara Naya: 1. anupacarita- 
sadbhata-vyavahara-naya, 2. upacarita-sadbhata-vyavahara-naya, 3. anupacarita asadbhita- 
vyavahdra-naya and 4. upacarita-asadbhiata-vyavahara-naya. 

Now the first is mainly vyavahdra inasmuch as it analyses the attributes from the 
thing is sadbhita inasmuch as it emphasises the genuine and intrinsic attributes and is 
anupacarita inasmuch as it is free from figurative and transferred implication. The illu- 
stration of this is the self is of the nature of jana or knowledge. The second Naya is 
vyavahara for the reason stated above and sadbhuta for the same and upacarita because 
the epithet is figurative and transferred. When we speak of Jiana or knowledge as 
Pramana or the criterion of truth we are thinking of the objects of knowledge or artha. 
Artha itself may be spoken of as a manifestation of knowledge or Jiana-vikalpa. To 
speak of artha or the object as a modification of knowledge is only figuratively true in 
the case of external objects. These being physical in nature are acetana and yet as 
object of knowledge may be spoken of as modification of jiana. What intrinsically 
belongs to the self is transferred to its object because of the relation brought about by 
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the process of knowledge. The third Naya is Anupacarita Asadbhita Vyavahara. The 
only term that demands explanation is asadbhiita here. It refers to the identification of 
the Self with some alien properties. For example to consider one’s own body as oneself 
which is generally done in ordinary life is Asdbhita Vyavahara. This is not merely figu- 
rative as the statement is sanctioned by the intimate interrelation that exists between the 
soul and the body. Hence ‘this body is mine,’ or ‘I am this,’ pointing to the body is a 
statement which is justified according to Anupacarita Asadbhitta Vyavahara Naya. The 
last Naya is the upacarita form of the same. Here the alien quality or the thing with 
which the self is identified lack that intimate relation that exists between the soul and its 
own body. To call the ornaments as one’s own, to claim certain individuals as one’s 
relating, to possess certain things as one’s own property, in short to identify one’s perso- 
nality with alien things and persons is possible only in a figurative sense. Each persona- 
lity is distinct from and alien to the others though all by co-existing together may partake 
of common environment and enter into definite relations. Still from the metaphysical 
point of view one’s destiny is in one’s own hands. Therefore the popular identification 
of the self with the other things said to be owned by it is a figurative and transferred 
predication or Upacarita Asadbhita Vyavahara Naya. These four kinds of Vyavahara 
Naya together with the two Niscaya Nayas constitute the six Nayas which are specially 
employed to fathom the depth of human personality. 

The object of these Nayas generally of the former seven and specially of the latter 
six is to reveal the intrinsic nature of personality in its comic environment. It is not 
merely a matter of theoretical interest that underlies these Nayas. Apprehension and 
understanding of the nature of reality must be a useful means in the hands of the self to 
reach the safe haven of Beatitude from which there is no return. But besides this prac- 
tical aspect there is another aspect to the question. The truth that is apprehended by 
the Pramanas and the Nayas must be available for the general public, ever growing 
under the weight of sorrow and yearning to have that Bliss which they know only by 
faith and hope. Hence is the necessity for expressing the truth through Scripture. This 
Revealation of the truth through language is the Word or Syadvada. This pertains to 
the principle of conditional predication which is sevenfold. This seven-fold predication 
is known as Saptabhangi. 
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SAPTABHANGI OR THE SEVEN MODES OF PREDICATIONS. 


The Dialectic of Syadvada is no less puzzling to Indian students of philosophy both 
old and new, than the Hegelian dialectic is to the European philosophers. Syadvada 
and its counterpart appear at first sight self-conflicting and unwarranted. But they have 
an important principle,—nay the fundamental principle of reality as their substratum and 
justification. Closer examination reveals in them aclear grasp of truth. Every other 
theory of knowledge is fading into insignificance before the principle of conditional 
predication. : 

Everything existing from the bespangled heavens above to the inmost core of human 
personality is in a process of change and modification. If we trust ourselves to the 
imagination of the astronomer which enables him to look back through eons of the past 
cosmic history or to have a glimpse of the far off future we see the universe as a motion 
picture on the screen of existense. What is a twinkling star at present was once upon a 
time gigantic nebulous mass of several million miles diameter. Then by process of aggre- 
gation and condensing there is the formation of a denser nucleus which becomes larger 
and larger by the same process which in its turn leads to the evolution of an enormous 
quantity of heat. This leads to the formation of the fiery orb which by the same laws of 
motion gives birth to a number of incandescent masses. These held to the parent by the 
laws of gravitation form the planetary system. Thus our Sun itself is but a star among 
the starry systems. 3 

Side by side with this evolution of a sun with its planetary system we have the con- 
verse drama enacted. Either due to a mysterious explosion or due to a clash of star with 
star there bursts into existence a new mass of nebula. The telescope reveals to human 
view not only the nursery of distant solar systems but also the decay and dissolution of 
the decrepit and defunct starry systems. The starry heavens are but the cosmic alphabet 
which spell the three sublime words birth, growth and decay. 

Turn now to our own earth which is but a tiny speck in space when compared to 
the Sun and the Stars. Here also the same process. The formation of the crust of the 
earth is after terrible volcanic convulsions which had taken place in the early history of 
the earth. The geological changes are followed by the appearance of life on the surface; 
then the wonderful evolution of the plant and animal kingdoms are all indelibly written 
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on the different strata of the earth. This also repeats the same story. Then life itself is 
a mysterious though subtle process of combined building up and breaking up. Turn 
where you will you see the same thing. Reality is a complex process of change and every- 
thing in it is partaking of the same process. 

Nothing is merely permanent; nothing is merely changing. The acorn grows to the 
oak; the seed is in the plant and the tree and yet it is not there as the seed. Everything 
lives by the process of death. ‘The very loss leads to gain. This message of the organic 
reality is an important contribution to philosophy. 

Hege! founded his metaphysics on Logic—nay identified both. But his Logic is not 
the mere scholastic logic on which his predecessor Kant built his system. Hegel’s logic 
came as a disturber of peace to the then philosophic thought; but it ultimately led to the 
emancipation of thought from scholastic thraldom. He proclaimed boldly to the world 
that affirmation and negation are ultimately reconciled by a higher unity ‘is’ and ‘is not’ 
are really identical and same, for they are but the aspects of the same reality. To one 
who is familiar with this dialectical process of thesis and antithesis reconciling in a higher 
synthesis, the following presentation of saptabhangi will lose its paradoxical nature and 


discover the underlying truth. 

Long ago the Jainas recognised this complexity of existence. Any particular object 
which as the topic of assertion can very well take in two assertions—affirmative and ne- 
gative. How can there be two apparently contradictory statements both true of a single 
fact? The nature of the fact is such is the answer. Every concrete assertion presuppo- 
ses a question as to the exact nature of the object. This interrogation again rests on the 
desire to determine the thing from a particular point of view. Since the thing has seve- 
ral aspects and relations there may be several determinations. Hence is the possibility 
of apparently conflicting attributes inhering in the same and exhibited by the process of 
predication. Is that statue of marble or of plaster of Paris? If it is one, it is not the 
other. Is that the same gold bangle which you had last year? No, it is newly made 
though the same gold is used. Was Socretes a Greek or Roman? He was Greek and 
not Roman. What is the Kaisernow? He is and yet is not the Kaiser. These are 
familiar questions and answers. All these exhibit the possibility of predicating affirma- 
tion and negation of the same thing. Js and is not, can significantly refer to the same 
subject. The only thing we have to remember is that the point of view is different in each 
case. There is nothing mysterious, nothing incredible. When the same subject can 
have two such predicates no one predicate can monopolise the subject to itself. There 
will always be some aspect of the subject left out by this predicate; and this left out 
aspect can very well be expressed by the rival predicate. This implies that under no 
circumstances can we have a predication which is the only true predication about the 
subject. There can be no judgment absolutely true and excluding every other judgment 
about the same topic. Hence we have recourse to qualified assertions as the only avail- 
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able ones under the circumstances. These qualified or conditional assertions are pri- 
marily two affirmation and negation. 

(1) Perhaps X is 

(2) Perhaps X is not. 

These two aspects are inherent in the same thing; hence we can say. 

(3) Perhaps X is and is not; here we are contemplating the whole thing in its two 
aspects which are kept apart and attended to severally. But these two aspects are inhe- 
rent in and expressive of one single identity. Hence they may be considered together 
jointly as expressing the single identity. In that case there is no chance of asserting two 
conjointly by a single predicate, for the simple reason that there can be no such predi- 
cate. Therefore we have to confess our inability to and proclaim the bankruptcy of 
vocabulary for having such an assertion. This fact becomes the fourth mode of pre- 
dication. 

(4) Perhaps X is indescribable. 

Remembering this helpless nature of our tongue, we may still qualify this by each 
of the first three predicates. Thus we have the last three modes of predications which 
are : 

(5) Perhaps X is though indescribable. 

(6) Perhaps X is not though indescribable. 

(7) Perhaps X is and is not though indescribable. 

In their traditional form these are:— 

(1) Syddasti 

(2) Syannasti 

(3) Syddasti nasti ca 

(4) Sydadavaktavyah 

(5) Sydadasti avaktavyah 

(6) Syannasti avaktavyah 

(7) Syddasti nasti avaktavyah. - 

These seven modes of predication are usually illustrated with reference to some object 
such as a jar or ghata. Whether it is to have an affirmative predicate or negative one 
depends respectively on four aspects: its own form, matter, place and time leading to 
affirmation and alien form, matter, place and time bringing in negation to the jar. A jar 
is real or is affirmed with reference to svariipa, svadravya, svaksetra, svakala and is unreal 
or is denied from the point of view of pararipa, paradravya, paraksetra and parakala. 
When we have affirmation and negation for their reasons, the subsidiary modes are deriv- 
ed from these two. 

1. Then what is the svarapa or intrinsic form of a Jar 2? And what is its pararipa? 
When we hear the world jar uttered, the term invariably implies a certain definite group 
of attributes through which a particular object is designated by the term. These essential 
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attributes connoted by the term Jar will be its svartipa. The attributes of any other 
object implied by any other term will be its parariijpa—will be alien to the Jar. Existence 
rests On svariipa and non-existence on pararapa. If existence is predicated of the Jar both 
from its own form as well as that of an alien thing like cloth (pata) then the jar will lose 
its distinctive character and become one with cloth. If on the other hand non-existence 
is predicated from its own form as from alien nature then there will be no jar at all. 
Neither of these results stand to reason. 

Again confining ourselves to the class of vessels we still find that a jar is different 
from a kettle. Is that vessel a jar or kettle 2? The jar-form is its svaripa and the kettle 
form is its pararipa. From the former the jar is, from the latter, it is not. 

Again we may be concerned with jars alone. One individual jar has its individuality 
as svartipa, and every other jar will be pararipa. Jar A exists on account of svaripa and 
does not on account of parariipa. If non-existence is associated with svaripa then there 
will be no jar at all; if existence follows from pararipa then all jars will become one 
Without distinction and there will be no separate individual ones. 


Then ghata-jar is made by the potter. The mass of clay on the potter’s wheel is not 
yet ajar. It is only the finished product that is a jar. This-finished for is its svaripa; 
any other stage in its formation is its pararipa. The former leads to affirmation the latter 
leads to negation. 

2. What is its own matter ? Clay is svadravya, and gold is paradravya. The Jar 
is of clay and is not of gold: svadravyena asti, paradravyena nasti. 

3. What is its own place or svaksetra? The ground where the Jar is, is its svaksetra 
and every other place is its paraksetra. The Taj is in Agra (svaksetra) and is not in 
Delhi (paraksetra). If the Jar exists in paraksetra also then there will be no place with- 
out a Jar. In the case of the Taj every place will have a Taj Mahal. If the thing is not 
even in its own place then there will be no Jar anywhere in the world. Either result will 
be unsatisfactory. 

4. What is its own time or svakdla? The Jar’s svakala is the duration of the present 
in which it is intact. Its past when it was a mass of clay on the potter’s wheel and its 
future when it will be a heap of broken shells will be its parakala. Its existence in its 
own time and non-existence in other times will be quite evident. So also with ever 
other object. Socrates existed at a particular age of Athenean History and is not existing 
now. Ifa thing exists in parakdla also asin svakdla then it will be eternal; if it does 
not exist in svakdla, as in parakdla then it will be nothing; for existence implies a relation 
_to its time or duration. 

Thus a thing is affirmed in its four-fold self-relation, form, matter, place and time; 
and is denied in its four-fold alien relation. 

Now the svaripa, etc., are determined with reference to the four-fold other-relation 
of parariipa, etc. The self-relation apart from the other relation has no meaning. But 
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how are we to determine the four kinds of relation:—pararupa, paradravya, etc. These 
must depend on their environmental relations and these latter again on others. Thus 
we pass on from our environment to others still wider without having any clear grasp of 
the self-relation. The distinction between a thing and its other rests on the sandy founda- 
tion of a vicious indefinite regress. Hence the affirmation and negation also fall to the 
ground. é; 


This objection rests on misapprehension. The distinction between the fourfold self- 
relation and other-relation does not rest on an indefinite regress. The essential nature 
of a thing not only implies its svaripa but differentiates itself from pararapa. In experience 
we not only perceive a thing, but perceive it as distinct from other things. A Jar is seen 
not merely as a Jar but asa thing distinct from cloth by its side. Without this distinction 
there can be no perception of the Jar at all. The very process of self-assertion implies 
differentiation from non-self. Hence the change of indefinite regress is quite unwarran- 
ted. 


Now, according to this theory asti and nasti (is and is not) may be predicated of 
prameya, the objective aspect of knowledge or the process of apprehending an object. 
This dual predication must rest on svaripa and pararipa of prameya. What is its svarupa 
and what is its pararipa: pararipa of prameya means non-prameya,; anything other than 
prameya we have no means of knowing. Hence the theory must fail in this case. 


No, says the Logician. The state of being apprehended by knowledge, prameyatva 
is the svariipa of prameya. This implies in general the relation of object to the knower 
anything besides this relation; even the object will be distinct from prameyatva and hence 
will be the pararapa in this context. Now this theory must be applicable to the ultimate 
existence or mahasattd. If is and is not are to be predicated of this Summum Genus, what 
are its svaripa and pararipa? For the latter cannot be, as there can be no other form or 
matter or place or time not included in this. The pararapa of mahasatta need not imply 
the existence of other things besides itself; that would be self-contradictory. But still we 
can speak of its parariipa when we contemplate something which falls short of the all- 
comprehensive universal. Any of its parts will be so far the negation of whole—its 
pararupa. 
| Now asti, affirmation depends on self; nasti, negation, on other things. asti which is 
‘conditioned by self can very well belong to a thing. But if nasti which is conditioned by 
other than the Jar e. g. is also predicated of the Jar. Then it would imply that the Jar 
participates in the nature of its other—say cloth. This will lead to mere confusion. 

This objection also is based on a misapprehension. Affirmation no doubt rests on 
the nature of the self the Jar. The negation resting on another thing—para (cloth) does 
not mean that the Jar also has the nature of a cloth. That would be absurd. The clear- 
cut boundary between things will vanish and with it all knowledge, asti—implies self 
assertion, nasti implies alien-exclusion. A thing not only asserts its own individuality, 
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but also repulses anything alien to it. It is this element of repulsion that everything 
must have in order to be real that entitles it to have the negative predicate. Instead of 
leading to a confusion this element of differentiation is the only basis for self- 
assertion of a thing, asti and ndsti—assertion and exclusion are inalienably present in 
the same thing. Wherever there is asi, there is ndsti and wherever there is ndsti, there is 
asti also. 

Now this association of this two asti and ndasti—in the same thing appears quite 
unwarranted. For on the one hand when we perceive a Jar we see mere asfi without 
nasti and on the other hand in the case of certain impossible and unreal concepts such 
as asse’s horns, sky-flower there is mere ndsti without asti. 

This is not quite correct. In the case of any perceived object nasti does not mean 
that the thing should not exist as such and yet be perceived. That would be meaningless. 
Nasti means nothing more than that element of repulsion and differentiation which isola- 
tes a thing from its background and gives it a determinate and positive nature. In this 
sense dsti is inseparable from asti and it is the sense in which it is used. As to the other 
case of impossible and unreal concepts where is the positive foundation; If sky-flower 
is quite real; nay if it has a slight positive basis it will cease to mean an unreal and an 
impossible thing. Its nature seems to be pure negation and nothing less than that. This 
cannot be, answers our Logician. How can there be any negation without any significance? 
A significant negation must have some positive basis; otherwise it will be mere nonsense. 
The elements constituting the concept are by themselves real and are justified by the 
canons of experience. We have seen horns in a cow; we have seen an ass or a horse. 
These are existing and real. But the fanciful combination of an ass with horns or a 
flower with sky is unreal. But for the experience of horns on the head of a cow or flower 
in a tree there can be no talk of an ass with horns or a flower in the sky. Without this 
positive basis of experience there will be no elements to make up even a fanciful complex. 
Thus even the fanciful ideas of unicorn and centuar must have some foundation in our 
experience. Again in the proposition syddasti jivah, the terms asti and jiva (life) must mean 
identically the same thing or different things. If the meanings are of the same nature 
then one cannot be predicated of the other as a pot cannot be the predicate of a Jar 
both being co-ordinate. Further asti or existence is predicable of everything real. 
If asti is identical with jiva then jiva also must be predicated of everything. But if jiva is 
different from asti then there is no chance of predicating asti of jiva for they are entirely 
different from each other. Further jiva being different from asti and asti being the predi- 
cate of everything, jiva cannot be related to anything real; (i.e.) Jiva would become 
unreal. You cannot maintain that jiva though different from asti can be said to have 
the predicate by a process of combination with it; for combination is impossible in the 
case of repelling elements. 

The horns of this dilemma are blunted by syddvdda.: These results need not frighten 
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the Logician to whom asti and jiva are identical from the dravyartha view and different 
from paryayartha view. They are different and yet identical. But for this dual nature 
there can be no predication at all.* : 

The primary modes of predication are three—syddasti, syanndsti, syadavaktavyah. 
The other four are obtained by combining these three. Now according to Sankhya 
philosophy everything is real and therefore exists. According to Buddhism everything is 
momentary and unreal. Both these views are rejected by the Jainas as extremes. The 
former is true according to the principle of dravydrthika point of view ; the latter is true 
according to paryayarthika point of view. Hence each is true in iis own way and is not 
true absolutely. Again reality is indescribable according to the Vedantins who emphasise 
the nirvacaniya aspect of reality. Even this is only partially true, for otherwise even this 
predication “‘that Reality is indescribable’ will be impossible. 

The same seven modes of predication may be obtained in the case of following pairs 
of attributes ; eternal and changing, one and many, universal and particular, etc. These 
pairs of opposites can very well be predicated of reality and these may yield the other 
derivative modes of predication. Thus practically every attribute by being affirmed and 
denied according to different aspects may bring about seven fundamental propositions 
true of real subject. 

It may be said that after all this principle of saptabhangi is a wanton indulgence in 
meaningless self-contradiction. This objection has been sufficiently answered above. 
This is not a case of wanton paradox or purposeless pun. If the words are wantonly 
misinterpreted or understood in an unwarranted sense then it may be charged with 
wanton quibbling ; for example in the statement that this person has a new woollen shawl 
(nava-kambala) the term nava may be taken to mean also nine. Though the word is 
capable of such an interpretation still in this statement it does not mean that. In spite 
of the context if a person retorts that assertion by saying’ “this person cannot have nine 
shawls as he is very poor,” it would be wanton quibbling. There is no such wanton 
quibbling underlying saptabhangi. 

It is not wanton quibbling it must merely be an expression of doubt. To say a thing 
may be as well as may not be is to exhibit one’s own doubt and ignorance. At the best 
therefore the doctrine is a mode of scepticism. This charge of scepticism is certainly 
unfounded. Doubt expresses absence of determinate knowledge. If the prima facie 
appearance of a thing leads you to two different interpretations of which alternatives we 
cannot choose the right one then there is doubt as to its nature. Since its exact nature 
is unknown scepticism may be the result. But in the case of the contradictory proposi- 
tions forming the basis of saptabhangi we have two different aspects each serving as the 
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"This discussion from Saptabhangitarangini reminds us of Bradley's discussion of the theory of 
Predication—in appearance and Reality. | 
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basis of one of the propositions. Hence there is neither doubt nor confusion in this 
case. Each assertion is definite and clear. 


SANKARA AND SYADVADA 
THIBAUT’S TRANSLATION OF THE BHASYA 


“This doctrine we meet as follows :—Your reasoning, we say, is inadmissible ‘on 
account of the impossibility in one thing.’ That is to say, it is impossible that contra- 
dictory attributes such as being and non:being should at the same time belong to one and 
the same thing ; just as observation teaches us that a thing cannot be hot and cold the 
same moment. The seven categories asserted by you must either be so many and such 
or not be so many and such ; the third alternative expressed in the words ‘they either 
are such are not such’ results in a cognition of indefinite nature which is no more a 
source of true knowledge than doubt is. If you should plead that the cognition that a 
thing is of more than one nature is definite and therefore a source of true knowledge, 
we deny this. For the unlimited assertion that all things are of a non-exclusive nature is 
itself something, falls as such under the alternative predications ‘somehow it is’ ‘some- 
how it is not’ and so ceases to be a definite assertion. The same happens to the person 
making the assertion and to the result of the assertion ; partly they are, partly they are 
not. As thus the means of knowledge, the object of knowledge, the knowing subject, 
and the act of knowledge are all alike indefinite, how can the Tirthankara (Jiva) teach 
with any claim to authority and how can his followers act on a doctrine the matter of 
which is altogether indeterminate ? Observation shows that only when a course of action 
is known to have a definite result people set about it without hesitation. Hence a man 
who proclaims a doctrine of altogether indefinite contents does not deserve to be listened 
to any more than a drunken man or a madman. Again, if we apply the Jaina reason- 
ing to their doctrine of the five categories, we have to say that on one view of the matter 
they are five and on another view they are not five ; from which latter point of view it 
follows that they are either fewer or more than five. Nor is it logical to declare the cate- 
gories to be indescribable. For if they are so, they cannot be described : but, as a matter 
of fact they are described so that to call them indescribable involves a contradiction. 
And if you go on to say that the categories on being described are ascertained to be such 
and such, and at the same time are not ascertained to be such and such, and that the 
result of their being ascertained is perfect knowledge or is not perfect knowledge, and that 
imperfect knowledge is the opposite of perfect knowledge or is not the opposite; you 
certainly talk more like a drunken or insane man than like a sober, trustworthy person. 
If you further maintain that the heavenly world and final release exist or do not exist 
and are eternal or non-eternal, the absence of all determinate knowledge which is em- 
ployed in such statement will result in nobody’s acting for the purpose of gaining the 
heavenly world and final release. And moreover it follows from your doctrine that sou,| 
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non-soul and so on, whose nature you claim to have ascertained, and which you describe 
as having existed from all eternity, relapse all at once into the condition of absolute 
indetermination. As therefore the two controdictory attributes of being and non-being 
cannot belong to any of the categories—being excluding non-being and vice versa non- 
being excluding being —the doctrine of the Arhat must be rejected’’. 


RAMANUJA AND SAPTABHANGI 


THIBAUT'S TRANSLATION. — With the help of this they prove that all things—whcih 
they declare to consist of substance (dravya) and parydya to be existing one and perma- 
nent in so far as they are substances, and the opposite is so far as they are parydayas. 
By paryaya they understand the particular states of substances, and as those are of the 
nature of Being as well as Non-being, they manage to prove existence, non-existence and 
so on. With regard to this the sara remarks that no such proof is possible. “Not so, 
on account of the impossibility in one ; i.e. because contradictory attributes such as 
existence and non-existence cannot at the same time belong to one thing, not any more 
than light and darkness. Asa substance and particular states qualifying it—and (by the 
Jainas) called paryaya—are different things (padartha) one substance cannot be connected 
with opposite attributes. ‘It is thus not possible that a substance qualified by the parti- 
cular state, such as existence, should at the same time be qualified by the opposite state, 
ie. non-existence. The non-permanency, further of a substance consists in its being the 
abode of those particular states which are called origination and destruction ; how then 
should permanency, which is of an opposite nature, reside in the substance at the same 
time? Difference (bhinnatva) again consists in things being the abodes of contradictory 
attributes ; non-difference, which is the opposite of this, cannot hence possibly reside in 
the same things which are the abode of difference; not any more than the generic charac- 
ter of a horse and that of a buffalo can belong to one animal. But (the Jaina may here 
be supposed to ask the Vedantin) how can you maintain that Brahman, although on only 
yet at the same time is the self of all? Because we reply, the whole aggregate of sentient 
and non-sentient beings constitutes the body of the supreme person, omniscient, omni- 
potent and so on. And that the body and the Person embodied and their respective 
attributes are of totally different nature (so that Brahman is not.touched by the defects 
of this body), we have explained like wise. Moreover, as your six substances, soul and 
s0 on are not one substance and one paryaya, their being one substance and so On, can- 
not be used to prove their being one and also not one and so on. And if it should be 
said that those six substances are such (viz. one and several, and so on) each owing to 
its own paryaya and its own nature, we remark that then you cannot avoid contradicting 
your own theory of everything being an ambiguous nature. Things which stand to each 
other in the relation of mutual non-existence cannot after all be identical. Hence the 
theory of the Jainas is not reasonable’. 
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These two passages are quoted from the two great Hindu Commentators of Vedanta 
Siitras, Sankara and Ramanuja. The Sitra that is commented on d#feaaaaara (Ch, I, 
Pada 2, st. 33.) 

The author of the Vedanta Sitras as well as the commentators reject the saptabhangi- 
naya on the ground of the impossibility of contradictory attributes inhering in the same 
thing. 

All that is said above by way of exposition and discussion would vindicate the 
claim of saptabhangt against the charges brought against it by these scholars. Our 
account would be incomplete if these charges are not examined in this connection. 

Now the author of the Sitras does not give any detailed reasons besides the one 
contained in the Sutra itself—that a thing cannot have self-contradictory attributes. 
Asti and nasti being and non-being or affirmation and negation being contradictory epithets 
cannot be referred to the same thing. Hence the doctrine of such a predication is futile. 
This reasoning though short is interesting and suggestive. We have already pointed out 
the philosophical attitude adopted by the Jainas. A thing being of complex nature, 
having dravya and parydya must be an identity in difference. Instead of rejecting the 
doctrine of reality for the reason given they seem to claim that the real is real only 
because of such a capacity to comprehend and reconcile the differences in itself. Here 
we are reminded of Bradley’s polemic against ‘the nature of things’. Though he 
admits the Hegelian doctrine of identity in difference he cannot forget the scholastic 
traditions about identity and difference. Every concrete thing or person is according to 
Bradley a Unity in diversity, and identity in difference a constant which is varying also. 
Now Bradley argues that such a nature implies self-contradiction and internal conflict. 
This is so because it is not possible for us to know how the difference could be derived 
from and related to an identity. Hence he condemns such things to the limbo of 
appearances. 

We have been suggesting the similarity between the Hegelian doctrine of identity 
and the Jaina doctrine of asti-nasti. But we must raise a note of warning that the Jaina 
doctrine does not accept wholesale Hegelian metaphysics. Unlike Bradley the greatest 
living representative of Hegelian absolutism the Jainas emphasize this important aspect 
of reality. The reason which is employed by Bradley to condemn a thing to be appear- 
ance is the very reason which serves the Jaina thinkers to proclaim the reality of the 
same. 

The commentators deserve special attention. Hence we shall examine their criticism 
in detail. Sankara’s criticism is of three main Stages. First, he tries to point out the 
intrinsic impossibility of this doctrine. Second, its practical futility. Third, its conflict 
with many other Jaina doctrines. Being and non-being cannot be predicated of the same 
thing just as it is impossible to predicate hot and cold of the same, Mutually contra- 
dictory and conflicting attributes cannot exist together of the same thing at the same 
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time. This objection appears to be unanswerable but if we remember the two different 
aspect of self-relation and other relation we can very easily see that the objection does 
not hold good. Very often even in ordinary experience we have examples of co-existing 
attributes which are in the abstract self-contradictory. The branches of a tree may be 
in motion, but the tree as a whole may not budge an inch. Here the tree is moving and 
yet is not moving. The same individual person may be father in relation to X and son 
in relation to Y. In this case we cannot reasonably ask how can the same individual 
be both father and son. The two conflicting attribes of fatherhood and sonhood are 
quite intelligible in the same individual. Similarly a class which is a genus with reference 
to its own species may itself be a species in relation to its own higher genus. We need 
not multiply instances. It would be quite idle to maintain the impossibility of incompati- 
ble attributes in one and the samething. It is a matter of surprise to us modern readers 
how such an acute thinker like Sankara should go without observing the particular aspect 
from which the rival presents his case. 


After appealing to experience to substantiate his point Sankara brings in the charge 
of indefiniteness against the doctrine of Saptabhangi. Ona previous occasion we replied 
to this charge of indefiniteness. It is enough here to show that if by definiteness Sankara 
means unconditional and absolute assertion indefiniteness instead of being a defect would 
be certainly a meritorious point to the credit of Syadvada. In the course of the discussion 
the critic indulges in certain epithets which we should now call “unparliamentary.” We 
may pass it without notice partly because of its irrelevancy to the main argument and 
partly because of the fact that in his days such an intermixture of Logic and Rhetoric 
was perhaps accepted as a justifiable weapon of debate. 

As to his second point the practical futility of the doctrine we have to say a word. 
His argument comes to this. Every theoretical doctrine has a practical bearing. This is 
all the more so in the case of Indian thinkers. All Indian philosophers in spite of their 
doctrinal differences accept this as the fundamental truth of philosophy that metaphysical 
research is the handmaid of ethico-religious ideal of securing the summum bonum of life. 
Hence any doctrine that is indefinite and ambiguous in its message is condemned by this 
pragmatic test. Since we have not accepted the theorical charge of ambiguity, we need 
not tarry long at this practical consequence. 

Next let us go to the application of Saptabhangi to the other Jaina doctrines. Such 
as the five categories and the final release with the consequent heavenly bliss. Sankara 
points out that according to this logic the five astikayas may be five and may not be five. 
This result will not certainly non-pluss the Jaina logician. If they are severally referred 
to they are five. If they are referred to as an aggregate and a class they are one. If they” 
are classified according to a different principle they may be two, living and non-living. 
Hence there is no fixed numerical characterisation of these categories. Variation in the 
number that may be used to designate these categories instead of implying self-contradic- 
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tion indicates only a variation in the point of view from which they are examined. As 
the climax of his criticism Sankara asks his rival to say what would become of the hea- 
venly world if it both exists and does not, both eternal and non-eternal. His rival will 
only answer as the author of Saptabhangi-tarangini does—in the following manner. If 
as you say it must be one of those and not both you have the following difficulty. If the 
final release and heavenly bliss is eternal and existing where is the chance for samsdra 
and the attempt to obtain moksa. If the other alternative is the only truth what is the 
purpose of preaching such an ideal which is altogether impossible. ‘‘Man partly is and 
wholly hopes to be’’ is not mere poetry. It is genuine philosophy. Inasmuch as the final 
release is the goal towards which the whole creation moves it is true and real and inasmuch 
as it is the goal and is not yet an actualised fact it is not real and true. Why should this 
doctrine be so vehementally attacked passes our understanding. 


When we go to Ramanuja we have got a different method of argument altogether. 
He seems to accept the rival doctrine all the while protesting. He clearly sees the distinc- 
tion between dravya and parydya, substance and mode. He also perceives that parydya 
means change and dravya permanency. He also correctly points out that the doctrine of 
Syadvada is based upon these two different aspects dravya and paryaya. The proper 
course for the critic having gone so far would be to accept the doctrine. Or if he wants 
to reject he must show that things do not have both these aspects dravya and paryaya. 
Instead of doing either Ramanuja attempts to defend the sara on a principle which is 
quite indefensible and unwarranted. What he proves is that asti and ndsti cannot be 
predicated of a thing from the dravya point alone. According to him the same substance 
cannot have both predicates. Certainly, it cannot have. Jaina Logic too proclaims the 
same thing, But if you take the thing in both its aspects—and it must be so taken to 
avoid empty abstractions—then it can and must have both the predicates. 


Attempting to reject this doctrine of identity in difference Ramanuja has the insight 
to perceive how his own doctrine of Vedanta is affected. In one sense the Vedantic 
metaphysics is the doctrine of the one and the many. If reality could be one and the 
many at the same time Vedantism would be sufficient argument in favour of Syadvada. 
But unlike Sankara who dismisses the Many as maya, Ramanuja as constrained by his 
metaphysical attitude accepts the reality of the many also. Then what becomes of the 
one in the many. He proposes the parva-paksa for the Jaina, “But how can you main- 
tain that Brahma although one only yet at the same time is the self of all,’ He answers 
the purva-paksa thus—‘‘The whole aggregate of sentient and non-sentient beings consti- 
tutes the body of the Supreme Person and that the body and the person are of totally 
different nature.’’ This is extremely dubious victory. If the body constituted by finite 
things and persons is really the manifestation or parinama of the Brahman and this what 
Ramanuja believes, then his refuge is quite unsafe. For, his rival would be justified in 
asking whether the parindma or the body is real or illusory. If the latter, his commen- 
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tary becomes an unnecessary reduplication of Sankara’s and if the former he is bound to 
admit the Syadvada point of view that the real is one from the point of view of the 
Person and many from the point of view of parinama or his body. 


For a fuller discussion of the same we refer the reader to the excellent work 
Saptabhangitarangini from which we have freely drawn in this essay. 

One other point and we may take leave of this topic. Bertrand Russell in his 
American lectures ‘“‘On Logical atomism’”’ develops Menrong’s Theory of objective fact 
a very suggestive way. According to Menrong every proposition either true of false has 
an objective fact as the basis. For in order that there may be an intelligent assertion 
apart from its truth value their must be some objective basis. This doctrine implies two 
sets of objective facts, one for true propositions and other for false ones. Both being 
objective, what is the destine mark of each so that one stand for truth and the other for 
error? Thus the question of truth is pushed further without being answered and we 
have to admit objective facts which are false and erroneous. In order to avoid this result 
Russell proposes a modification in the doctrine. 


He distinguishes between the meaning of a name and the fact implied by a proposi- 
tion. Any individual object may be designated by a name. The name is a symbol refer- 
ing to some particular object. This is a bare fact. There is no meaning in calling this 
true or false. It simply is. Truth or falsity refers to a proposition, a proposition be- 
comes true or false because of an objective fact. The term objective fact is used in the 
sense of that which is other than the proposition that makes for its truth or falsity. 
Every objective fact may have two propositions of which one is true because it corres- 
ponds to the fact and the other is false because it has no corresponding fact. This theory 
of correspondence works well in the case of a true affirmative proposition (i.e.) of the 
pair of propositions based on each fact if the true one is affirmative, it is so because 
there is a corresponding fact. The negative proposition which is not corresponding to 
that fact is so far falsified by the fact. But take the following pair. Socrates is living 
and Socrates is not living. Here it is the negative proposition that is true and affirmative 
one is false. According to Russel’s theory the negative proposition which is true must 
have a corresponding fact; otherwise it cannot be true. But what is the objective fact. 
that is corresponding to this proposition—‘Socrates is not living.’ There seems to be 
none and yet there must be one. Therefore Russell brings in the theory of “‘negative fact.” 
This suggestion raised a lot of discussion among the audience. But Russell himself leaves 
it undeveloped. He emphaises the fact that negative facts must be accepted as a funda- 
mental postulate if the correspondence theory is to work. 

Now what have we in the above doctrine of Saptabhafhgi? Each thing is capable 
of having seven modes of predication and primarily two affirmative and negative. The 
affirmative proposition is determined by self form, matter, place and time. The negative 
proposition rests on non-self relation of the same four, form, matter, place and time. In 
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this case both the propositions are true. A negative proposition in the case of self-rela- 
tion and affirmative proposition in the case of non-self-relation would both be false. The 
proposition relating Socrates to his own time is true; the one relating him to any other 
time is false. To say that he is living now is such a false proposition. We are entitled 
to say only this that he is not living now. 

_ Thus we have something like thus. A thing in its svaripa (self-form), svadravya, 
(matter) svaksetra, (place) svakdla (time) is the positive fact enabling the truth of an 
affirmative proposition. The thing in its pararipa (non-self-form), para-dravya, paraksetra, 
parakdla will constitute the negative fact. This will justify the negative proposition. 
This so offered only by way of suggestion for a possible explanation of what Russell 
calls ‘negative fact.’ Neither do we propose to develop Russell’s theory nor do we 
want to imply that he was anticipated by Indian logicians of old. Any how the compari- 
son is interesting and suggestive. 

This Saptabhangi is a powerful organ in the hands of Syadvada and avoided the 
Nihilism of the Buddhists as well as the absolute monism of the Vedantists, steering 
clear of the shallow of the Carvakas and the ludicrous idealism of the Nayavadins. 


THE WORKS BY 
SRI KUNDAKUNDA-ACARYA 


Prabhrta-traya or Nataka-traya, i.e., the trilogy of 
Paficastikayasara, 
Pravacanasara, and 


Samayasara or Samayasara Prabhrta. 


Also Niyamasara: 


Sat-prabhrta or Satpahuda, consisting of Darsana Pahida, Sutta, Caritta, Bodha, 
Bhava, and Moksa Pahidas. Rayanasdra; Baraha Anuvekkha; 


(All these books have been printed.) 


He is said to have written 84 Pahudas. Some names are given below:—They are 
not as yet found in any library. 


Jonisara, Kriyasara, Arahandasara, Ksapanasara. Barndhasara, Tattvasara, Amgasara, 
Davvasara, Karma Pahuda, Paya Pahuda, Vidya Pahida, Ughata Pahuda, Drsti Pahuda, 
Siddhanta Pahuda, Samavaya Pahuda, Naya Pahuda, Prakrti Pahuda, Cirni Pahuda, 
Pamcavagga Pahuda, Karma Vipaka Pahuda, Vastu Pahuda, Payodhara Pahuda, Utpada 
Pahuda, Divva Pahuda, Sikkha Pahuda, Jiva Pahuda, Acara Pahuda. Sahava Pahuda, 
Alapa Pahuda, Cuti Pahuda, Sat Darsana Pahuda, Nokamma Pahuda, Samthana Pahuda, 
Nitya Pahuda, Eyamta Pahuda, Vihaya Pahuda, Salami Pahuda. 


All the works of Sri Kundakunda are in Prakrit verse. But it is easy and beautiful. 
His nafaka-traya or Trilogy has been commented upon in Sanskrit by Sri Amrta Candra 
Acarya and also by Sri Jayasena Acarya. There is also a commentary on Niyamasara by 
Sri Padmaprabha Maladhari Deva. There is an excellent printed Hindi edition of this 
work by Jaina Dharma Bhishana Brahmachari Sital Prasadji. 


gi}: 
US afeaAPlyZ-GAAaIT: | 
PANCASTIKAYA SAMAYASARA. 


hk. 


scaaafan fagsnfgenatfaacaaaret | 
Hata ayaa Tat fart frzwarot igi 


[serucatearafeanaafganaciancaraaea: | 
weMaagIea ant fareay faaseq: 10210] 


|. Obeisance to Jinas, possessed of attributes infinite, the conquerors who are be- 
yond the influences of transmigration, worshipped by the hundred Indras ; revealers of 
the clear, sweet, and three-world-beneficial Word. 

COMMENTARY—The three Lokas are Urdhva (upper), Madhyama (middle), and Adhah 
(lower). The Word is called beneficial, because it enables the people of the three worlds 
to realise their pure and perfect self. It is sweet because it draws towards itself the 
hearts of the faithful and the wise. It is called clear because it is free from defects such 
as, doubt, or self-contradiction etc. The hundred Indras are:—40 of the Bhavana 
Devas ; 32 of the Vyantara Devas; 24 of the Kalpavasis; 2 of the Joytiska Devas, 
Sun and Moon; 1 of the Human beings ; and 1 of the Animals. 

One who is worshipped by such Indras in the samayasarana. is certainly deserving 
of worship by the ordinary mortals. The reference shows the glory of Jina. 


2. 
Next, salutation to the Jinagama. 
angers PeTtlatrarcy afar | 
vet qnfag fara aaafag que aeorfa wei 
[pANAaaray agifafrarey afratny | 
ge sey fazer aaafay eye aseatia zi] 


2. I bow to the Sastra that is revealed by Jinas, is the means of liberation’ from 
the four Gatis and leads to Nirvana : Listen ! I describe that same truth is this:;work, . 
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COMMENTARY—Samaya means system. It is of three kinds :—1) Sabda Samaya, 
the system of philosophy or scripture. 2) Arthasamaya, the system of reality ; and 3) 
Jidnasamaya, the system of knowledge. 

Saluting the Sabdasamaya or the scripture, the author goes to describe Arthasa- 
maya, the facts of reality in order to attain true knowledge of the Jhanasamaya. 

The four Gatis are :—1. Naraka: the Hell; 2. Tiryak : the plant and the animal 
world. 3. Manusya : Man; 4. Deva : the Gods. These four Gatis constitute Samsara. 

The Agama is saluted because of two great reasons: Its origin and its fruit. It is 
the word of God. It is revealed by Sarvajfia. Its fruit is that it saves the soul from 
the four Gatis of Samsara and leads it to Nirvana, the unconditioned state of perfection 
where the self is completely realised. 


3. 

Then he mentions the three Samayas : Sabda, Artha, and Jiana in the first half of 
the Gathad; and the distinction between the Loka (the world) and the Aloka (the 
beyond) in the second half of the Gatha : 

Aram Tag ast fa faa word | 
at aa gate ale aal aire aeaAT @ Ug 
[anata: aSarat ang efa faataa: sacay | 
ava a wate aaeaatsfaaisats: SA UR] 


3. Itissaid by Jina that the group of five categories constitutes the system of 


reality ; the same is the world. And beyond that, is the immeasurable and infinite space 
(called Aloka.) 
Arthasamaya or the system of reality is two-fold : Loka and Aloka. Loka is con- 


stituted by the five Astikayas, or existences. Beyond that is the great and the infinite 
Aloka which is co-extensive with pure Space or Anantakasa. 


4. 


Here the author enumerates the five existences. He describes the number of each 
and the general and special characteristics of the different Astikayas. 


AAT FTAHTAT TEATIENT TAT ATATA | 
aferafeg 7 forrat MOOREA ATAEAT Uv 
[sftat: garerarat erateral Tae STHTETA | 
afeaca a fraat waeraat aqNIT: WY] 


4, Javas or souls, Pudgalas or non-souls, Dharma and Adharma, the principles of 
rest and motion, and finally Space—these are the Astikayas. They are eternal, uncreated 
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and of huge magnitude. 

COMMENTARY—Since the atom or the material point is the unit of space, the spatial 
point is also called anu or Atom. Since the five entities, such as Jivas, etc., mentioned 
above are capable of occupying space, they are called Kayas (corporeals) ; the term 
Kaya implies relation to many spatial points. Existences that can be so related to space 
are called by the Jainas, Astikadyas. It is evident that material objects constituted by 
physical molecules have such space quality. Jiva or ‘soul is also considered to be an 
Astikaya because of its organic nature. Jiva exists as an organism and as such it is 
related to body and hence the spatial quality. Dharma and Adharma are the peculiar 
Principles recognised by Jainas as corporeal. These are also Astikayas. One is the 
principle of motion ; the other is the principle of rest. They are pervading space’and 
as such are Astikayas. It is not necesary to point out that space is a multidimensional 
existence. Jainas have recognised the reality of space. They do not think that it is 
possible to reduce space to a “form of the mind”’ as the Idealists of Europe and India 
have done. , 

Since Time has neither potentially nor really the possibility of such space relations 
it is denied the name Astikadya. It is purely an entity of monodimensional series. 
Though it is not Astikaya it does not cease to be a real entity. Here also the Jainas 
differ from the Idealistic thinkers of the world in their attitude towards Time. Time 
is a reality and not a form of experience. Their views are more or less akin to the ideas - 
of the Realism which is associated in England with thinkers like B. Russell. 


5. 
Then the Astikayas are described. 
sta afeaamt gotfe ag osaeie fataete 
a gifa aferarat forcquet sife agate yi 
[aarafeceaara: qu: ag waa fafad: | 
a warafeanian: farsa deactarg yt] 
5. Whatever things have the éssential nature of manifesting themselves severally 


through their numerous qualities and modes are the Astikdyas. These fill the three 


worlds—they being the constituent parts of the world. 
COMMENTARY—Since these are real, they are asti. Since they constitute the world 
or Loka they have the space quality, hence they are kdyas. Astikdya then implies exis- 


tential nature as well as space quality. 


—_ | 6. 
Next the description of the six Dravyas. The above five Astikayas together with 
the Time (K4la) form the six Dravyas. 
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a aq saat aaatfaaaragizoer foreat | 
nzsfa cfaaura afagnfaraaear ei 


(a aarfeantat: antfonaragicoat fatcat: 1 
qeota seqata aftadafagagaan: eit] 


6. These five Astikayas which though manifesting themselves diversely, maintain 
their permanency, constitute together with Kala or time which has the quality of perma- 
nence in change, the Dravyas. 

COMMENTARY— These five entities are being and becoming. They undergo change 
and yet maintain their identity. Thus they have the three characteristics of coming into 
existence, ceasing to exist, and also remaining permanent in spite of both. Creation, 
destruction, and yet continuity—these are the main qualities of Dravya. Kala or time 
also has these three qualities, hence the Dravyas are six in number. 

Dravya is fundamentally an organic unity. This view takes reality not merely in its 
aspect of change nor of permanency. It is permanency in change. Hegel is responsible 
for introducing such a conception of reality in modern thought. Jainas in their concep- 
tion of Dravya have anticipated such a modern idea, several centuries in advance. Of 


course the concept was not fully worked out because of other limitations peculiar to 
their age. 


7. 


These six Dravyas can move in the same place. They can also occupy the same 
space because of their mutual accommodating nature. Though they get thus interpene- 
trated still each preserves its own proper nature. 


some afaaar zat Alaa AVNET 
aaa faa farsa an aura o fasgia wei! 


[arated sfania zecraareraealeqer | 
facrcafa @ facd cas canta a fanefa won] 


7. These six Dravyas though mutually interpenetrating, and accommodating one 
another, and though getting mixed up in view of occupying the same space, yet they 
always maintain their identical nature without losing their respective qualities, general as 
well as special. 

COMMENTARY—The six Dravyas are classified into three kinds :—1) sakriya 2) 
sakriyaniskriya, 3) niskriya. Sakriya Dravyas are those that can be efficient causes. 
They can move about from place to place. They have the capacity of dgamana or motion. 
Such are Pudgala, or matter and Jiva or soul. Sakriyaniskriya Dravyas are those that 
condition movements, without themselves undergoing change or motion. These have 
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merely Avagahana. The physical principles of Dharma and Adharma correspond to this 
description. Lastly, Niskriya Dravya is one which is capable of being neither the direct 
nor the indirect condition of change. Such is Space which has pure avasthana. 


8. 


After describing the general nature of Astikdyas in Gathd No. 5, jesim atthisahdao 
etc., the author proceeds to describe their distinctive characteristics and examines them 
from different points or Nayas. 


Gal asaqaeyy afacaear soraqqeaat | 
ayaa aafsarar gate wast ici 


[var aaqatal afaraeqr aaraqatar | 
wAketeareaar anfarat waedta4r tists] 


8. Substance is one (asa class). It is the inherent essence of all things. It 
manifests itself through diverse forms. It undergoes infinite modifications. It has the 
triple characteristics of creation, destruction and permanence. It also has the antithetical 
qualities, that is, it may be described by the opposites. 

COMMENTARY—The antithesis referred to is due to the fact that the substance may be 
described in each case by the opposite attribute. It is described as one from the class 
point. It may be described as many from the individual point. So with every adjective; 
sarvapadastha may have antithesis ekapadastha, visvarapa against ekarupa, anantaparyaya, 
against ekaparydya, etc. Such a description of the same thing by Opposite attributes 
may be incompatible with the false position taken up by Ekanta philosophy, that, is, the 
philosophical attitude which insists on a single point of view with reference to the 
extremely complex fact of reality. But such complex facts can be described by opposites 
without involving violent self-contradiction according to the Anekanta philosophy — 
philosophy of manifold aspects. Complex reality naturally claims complex attitude of 
the understanding. Any attempt to provide life and its problems with a simple ready- 
made framework must certainly end in failure; for conceptual analysis always implies 
selection and abstraction. The reality which is described by a concept will certainly be 
richer in content than the content of the idea. Hence is the possibility of describing the 
same fact of Life by distinct and sometimes diverse conceptual symbols. This means 
that life is always greater than Logic. It is this aspect that is expressed in the Jaina 
attitude of Anekanta. This prima facie contradiction suggested by the term Anekanta 
is in no way different from the Hegelian dialectic which could embrace contradictions. 
When the Jaina philosopher speaks of describing the same thing by opposite attributes, his 
view need not be assumed to be more violently shocking to the common sense attitude 
than Hegel’s assertion that affirmation and negation are identical. Both the views in 
short are apparently inconsistent, but both empnasize an important aspect of reality. 
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9. 


While describing the nature of Dravya the author goes to mention the qualified 
identity between Satta and Dravya. These are the same from one aspect. 


afaafs nzofe ale ATE ASATA-ISHATS TF I 
afad a AMA AAS | ATTAT Ue 


[zafa neofe aiearsy agraqatary aq | 
reg ag Aft AAAYA J AeA: Wil] 


9. What flows, or maintains its identity through its several qualities and modifica- 
tions, and what is not different from Satta or Substance, that is called Dravya by the All 
knowing. 

CoMMENTARY—Here Satta or substance is distinguished from Dravya. Dravya means 
that which flows or changes. While changing through its different qualities and modifi- 
cations its essential nature persists. This kind of progressive development is associated 
with Dravya. But such development is also the characteristic of substance. Hence 
according to Jaina attitude Dravya is not entirely different from Satta or substance. 
Therefore the opposite qualities mentioned above with reference to Satta or substance 
are also applicable to Dravya which is not different in meaning. 

According to this view there is no unchanging substance or Satta in Jaina system. 
Such adamantine existence cannot be identified with Dravya which is extremely volatile. 
- Here also the similarity between Hegelian concept of ‘thing’ and the Jaina concept of 
Dravya is worth noticing. Satta is not ‘a thing in itself’ behind Dravya. Satta and 
Dravya are one and the same as Hegel mentioned. Thing in itself and experience are 
not absolutely distinct. Dravya refers to facts of experience. Satta refers to existence or 
reality. One may be abstracted from the other but it is not different from the other as 


a fact. 


10. 
Then he speaks of the other characteristices of Dravya. 
zeq ACAAANG BWITSeAITATATT | 
YNISAATAA AT FF wou fa Asa Uo 
[zee ACAANH BeaTzerT yaaa TAA | 
qaaratamy at reagatea aA: Loti] 


10. Whatever has substantiality, has the dialectical triad of birth, death and 
permanence, and is the substratum of qualities and modes, is Dravya. So say the All- 


knowing. 
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COMMENTARY—Here the three characteristics of Dravya are described : First Dravya 
has the quality of sat or existence. Secondly, it has the quality of permanence through 
birth and death. Thirdly, it is the substratum of attributes and conditions. The quality 
of sat emphasises the substantial reality of Dravya. It is not merely the form of the 
intellect. It has an existence in Rerum Natura. The triple quality of dialectical change 
is the second attribute. wtpdda is appearence, i.e., assuming new modification. This 
does not mean creation out of nothing. Creating by the fiat of a Will is not recognised 
by the Jainas. Utpadda therefore means that phase of the process of the development 
when a new form is assumed. V yaya is losing the previous form. Here also it is different 
from absolute disappearance. It only means that phase in the process of development 
where the earlier form is replaced by the succeeding one. Dhruva refers to the persistence 
of the essential nature of Dravya which undergoes development and which makes both 
Utpada and Vyaya simultaneously possible. In fact the process of development includes 
all the three phases. This fact is not only recognised by the scientists like Darwin and 
Spencer, but by the great French philosopher, Bergson, who raised it to an important 
philosophical principle. Lastly, Dravya is the substratum of qualities and modes. 
Attributes and modifications will have no basis if they do not rest on something real. 
This does not mean that Dravya is merely a prop, supporting an alien fact, the attribute. 
The attribute is the thing and the thing has the attribute. The attribute is the thing and 
the thing has the attribute; but still the Jainas do not admit that the attributes alone are 
sufficient to constitute a reality. For them esse is not percipii. Attributes in order to 
be objective and not merely psychical do require an objective basis. Such a basis Dravya 
is. Finally it is to be noted that these three characteristics are inseparable from one 
another. Satta pre-supposes Utpada, Vyaya, Dhruvatva, and also is the substratum. 
Similarly process of development implies Satta, which again cannot be existing apart 
from qualities and modes. Neither of the three can exist apart from the other two. In 
short the three characteristics express the same essential nature of Dravya in three 
different ways. 


11. 
Then Dravya is examined from two points of view : 
1) Dravyarthika Naya, the aspect of substance, and 2) Paryadyarthika Naya, the 
aspect of change or development. 
scqcia fanrat qeaea a ofa aa asarat | 
faracqta-qaet Bla ACAgT TSHTAT 112 UI 
[seqfeat faa zeqeq @ arecafed agra: | 
fanatertaaed Tafa aeaa qafan: 12 vu] 
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11. Dravya in its reality can neither be created nor destroyed; it has only perma- 
nent substantiality. But through its modes, it secures the triple qualities of permanence, 
appearance and disappearance. 

COMMENTARY—According to Dravyarthika Naya, Dravya, €.g., gold can neither be 
created nor destroyed. It exists and that is all. But the ornaments and other things 
made of gold are the Paryayas or modes. These may change; one ornament may be 
melted and a new one be made. The disappearance of the previous ornament is Wyaya 
and the appearance of the new ornament is Utpada, and yet all the while there is the 
same gold Dhruva. Dravya then has both the qualities, permanence and change, it is 
permanent as Dravya and changing as Paryaya. 


12. 


Then it is pointed out that there is no fundamental difference between Dravya and 
Paryaya, substance and its mode. 


qsaafaae coq ceafasat a asstat ae | 

og AHTAS Ala AAMT Tafa VV 
[adafagd ged zeafagaatea qatar a afr 
gazaaya ata sat: TSTAfet UR] 

12. There is neither substance without mode nor mode without substance, The 
one cannot be without the other, so say the Sramanas. 

CoMMENTARY—Though there is a difference between substance and its mode from 
the points of significance, quality-and utility, yet the one cannot exist apart from the 
other as the difference is not fundamental. For example, an ornament which is the 
Paryaya of gold is different from gold in Samjiia or significance, in Laksana or attribute, 
and in Prayojana or utility. But still there can be no ornament apart from gold and 
gold apart from some form or mode of it. The relation between Dravya and Paryaya is 
the same as the relation between matter and form. No matter without form and no 
form without matter. 


13. 
Next he establishes the identity of substance and qualities. 
aeanr feo o gor qfe zea fart 1 aHafe | 
veafafee arat ceaqury gate arate gi 
(zeit faa a ger qetded feat a aerafar 
aenfafegal areal zeaqrat wate Tea Ne Zh] 


13. There is neither quality without substance nor substance without quality; hence 
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these two are not incompatible in their nature. 
COMMENTARY—Though the quality and the qualified are different in appellation, 
they are not really different in nature, as both refer to the same real fact. 


14. 


Then he describes the Pramana Sapta-+ bhangi: the seven forms of Predication about 
Reality. 


faa afta ofa gga sean gut a afaed | 
qeq | AANA areaaay anafe evi 


[earafea ateQaaRaded Gara aferaaa | 
eq GA AAAAAMINT AMals Ui] 


14. According as Dravya is viewed from different aspects of reasoning it may be 
described by the following propositions :-—1) Perhaps it is ; 2) Perhaps it is not ; 3) Per- 
haps it is both (is and is not); 4) Perhaps it is indefinable ; 5) Perhaps it is and is 
indefinable ; and 6) Perhaps it is not and is indefinable ; and 7) Perhaps it is and is not 
and is indefinable. 

COMMENTARY —Sapta-bhangi or the seven-aspected logical predication is an important 
doctrine of Jaina logic. The same object may be described by seven distinct propositions. 
These are the seven possible ways of a priori description. We cannot have another pro- 
position about an object which cannot be brought under any one of the seven proposi- 
tions. The complex nature of a real object or Dravya is amenable to description by 
the above seven and only seven propositions. To have a complete description then, the 
thing must be taken in all the seven ways. In each case it is the same fact that is the 
subject of the propositions which are certainly diverse in nature. That only means that 
different and apparently conflicting ideas may be predicated of the same subject. This 
is possible only in Anekanta philosophy. 

The different propositions are all beginning with the term sydat which means perhaps. 
The proposition aims, at the most, only at probable truth. Jaina logicians were evidently 
extremely cautious. With the consciousness of seven possible predications they would 
never assert anything categorically about anything. Absolute categorical assertion may 
be justified in Ekanta philosophy. But the Jaina thinker in his dread of such absolutist 
attitude never hesitated to emphasize his relativistic philosophy even at the cost of verbal 
redundancy. 

The prefix sydat therefore saves the proposition from becoming an absolute assertion. 
The quality predicated is probably or perhaps true. The predication is accepted provi- 
sionally with the full recognition that the same may be denied and that other ideas may 


be affirmed of the subject. 
1. The proposition Syddasti Dravya means that existence is affirmed of a thing 
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from the point of view of its own dravya or essence. Essential characteristic may be 
safely affirmed of a thing. The affirmation has meaning with reference to its own ksetra 
or place, i.e., you can say that ‘a thing is’ when you refer to its place of existence. 
Similarly the.proposition is significant with reference to its own kala. You can affirm 
the existence of a being during its life-time. Again affirmation is significant if reference 
is to its bhava or quality. The quality of a thing can be safely predicated of the thing. 
Hence the proposition Syddasti Dravya is an affirmation about the Dravya with reference 
to its own Dravya, (substance), Ksetra (place), Kala (time) and Bhava (quality). 

2. Sydnnasti Dravya (perhaps the thing is not). This proposition is a negation 
about a thing from the point of view of para-dravya (alien substance), para-ksetra (alien 
place), para-kdla (alien time) and para-bhava (alien quality), i.e., you can have a nega- 
tive proposition of a thing in the following manner :— 

1. X is not Y (Para-Dravya). 

2. Xis not in Y (Para-Ksetra). 

3. X is not now (Para-Kdla). i.e., it ceased to exist or it is not yet born. 
4. X has not the quality Y, i.e., (Para-Bhava.) 

3. Syddastindsti Dravya (perhaps the thing is and is not). Both the conflicting 
predicates may be applied to the same subject, provided the following condition 
is satisfied. The affirmed predicate must refer to sva-dravya (its own substance), sva- 
ksetra (its own place), sva-kdla (its own time) and sva-bhava (its own quality,) -And the 
predicate denied must refer to para-dravya (other substance), para-ksetra (other place), 
para-kdla (other time) and para-bhava (other quality.) 

4. Sydadavaktavyam Dravya (perhaps the thing is beyond description). There is no 
word which would bring out the implication of both the affirmation and negation of a 
thing at the same time. Avaktavya should not be interpreted to be absolutely indescri- 
bable for then avaktavya itself would become meaningless. It only refers to the impossi- 
bility of finding an idea which would include both the thesis and the antithesis at the 
same time. 

5. Syddasti-avaktavya (perhaps the thing is and is beyond description). When re- 
ference is made to sva-dravya, sva-ksetra etc., the thing exists and hence the affirmation ; 
and when reference is made at the same time to sva-para-dravyas, sva-para-ksetra etc., the 
thing becomes beyond description and when attention is directed to both the above- 
mentioned aspects, affirmation and indefinability will be the fifth bhanga, namely :— 
perhaps a thing is and is beyond description. 

6. Sydnndasti-avaktavya (perhaps a thing is not and is indefinable). Here the first 
reference is negation from the point of para-dravya, para-ksetra, etc. Secondly, the re- 
ference is to the indescribability and when both these characteristics, denial and indefi- 
nability are associated with the thing at the same time then the proposition “perhaps 
that it is not and is beyond description’ becomes significant. 

7. Sydad-asti-ndsti-avaktavya Dravya (perhaps the thing is, is not and is indefinable), 
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Affirmation is with reference to sva-dravya etc. Negation is with reference to para-dravyya. 
Indefinability when these two are taken at the same time. When all the three above 
characteristics are attended to together then the thing may be said to exist, and yet not 
to exist, and to be beyond description. 
The seven principles are divided in the following manner. 
1. Pratyeka Bhangas (single principles). 
(a) Sydadasti. 
(5) Syannasti. 
(c) Syadavaktavya. 
2. Dyvisamyoga Bhangas (dual principle). 
(a). Syaddastinasti. 
(6) Syadasti-avaktavya. 
(c) Syannasti-avaktavya. 
3. Trisamyoga Bhanga (triple principle). 
(a) Syadasti-nasti-avaktavya. 
It is already mentioned that the Jainas accept only seven principles. Hence the 
following statement of Kumarila Bhatta is condemned to be absurd. 
AAAS MIATA Was aT AAA | 
“When seven principles are admitted then there may also be hundred.” Jainas 
believe that the true nature of reality will be understood when it is viewed according to 


Sapta-Bhangi. 
15. 


There can be neither destruction of existing Dravyas nor creation of non-existing 
ones. Concepts of creation and destruction are applicable to substance only because of 
its qualities and modes. In this Gatha, Dravya is shown to be permanent from Dravya- 


rthika Naya and changing from Paryayarthika Naya. 
ataca fea Tat fea sacar Sq TeqTat | 
TUISHAG ATAl sqrzay weafa ugyir 


[ataeq atfed atat atfea setata Aq seata: | 
ynqatag arat searaeagta THAfea gyri] 


15. There can be no destruction of things that do exist, nor can there be creation 
of things out of nothing. Coming into existence and ceasing to exist, things do have 
because of their attributes and modes. 

COMMENTARY—For example, the atoms of gold that constitute the substance gold 
are subject to neither creation nor destruction. But there may be appearance and dis- 
appearance in the different forms and modifications of gold ; the original form may be 
lost ; and a new form may be assumed. One ornament may be destroyed and another 
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created. What is true of inorganic things is also true of other Dravyas such as Jiva. 
Jiva as such is neither created nor can be destroyed. Its essence is eternal, but it may 
lose its original state of existence and come into a new state of life. Life then is conti- 
nuity of existence through births and deaths. Thus Dravya as such is permanent and 
unchanging. But its forms and modes are perpetually changing. Hence Dravya may 


be described by both the attributes permanent and changing according to the respective 
aspects or Naya. 


16. 
Then Dravyas are further distinguished from their qualities and modes. 


AAT HATS SHAY STAT | TAATAT 
TAMA falar HlaCa A TSHAT TKAT UL EU 


[atat sitatan sitayorsaaat aaa: 
AATAHlaaSat Mae FT IAAT: AA: UN KU] 


16. Jiva and other Dravyas are reals. The qualities of Jiva are consciousness and 
upayoga, (perception and knowledge), which are manifold. The soul manifests in the 
following forms as Deva, as man, as a member of the Hell or as a plant or an animal. 

CoMMENTARY—The term Upayoga is used to denote Darsana and Jfiana. Darsana 
is perception and Jiidna is knowledge. Besides upayoga there is the quality of consci- 
ousness or thought or cetand. Cetana and Upayoga constitute the main qualities of Jiva. 
But according to Jaina thought, Jiva may be pure and perfect or impure and imperfect— 
Suddha Jiva and Karma Jiva. Karma Jiva is not a distinct kind. It is the same Suddha 
Jiva soiled by the Karma. 

Cetana or thought when associated with Suddha Jiva would mean perfect thought 
to which there can be nothing opaque. Upayoga also will be Suddha Jiana—perfect 
perception and perfect knowledge. The whole of reality forms an object of perception 
to Suddha Darsana and at the same time the whole reality is known to Suddha Jiiana. 
Suddha Cetana and Suddha Upayoga, consciousness, perfection, and understanding all 
perfect and pure, constitute the Svabhava Guna—the intrinsic qualities of Jiva. These 
Svabhava Gunas are potentially present in all Jivas and explicitly manifest in Siddha Jiva 
or the Realised Self. 

They very same Svabhava-Gunas get corrupt because of the interference of Karma. 
Then they become Vibhava Gunas of Jiva or the extrinsic qualities of Jiva. Cetana and 
Upayoga become Asuddha. The imperfect and the impure consciousness of man and 
other Samsara states of Jiva is ASuddha Cetana. Itis the Vibhava Guna which must 
be got rid off before the self attains purity and regains its intrinsic Suddha Cetana. 
Similarly Suddha Dargana and Suddha Jana become ASuddha in Samsari Jivas. Sense, 
perception or Indriya Darsana and knowing or ASuddha Jiiana are the forms of Upayoga 
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which is corrupt. This again is the Vibhava Jana of Jiva. The Vibhdva Gunas accor- 
dingly are present in all Samsari Jivas, whereas the Svabhava Gunas are in the germ. 

In a similar way Jiva has two main Parydyas, Svabhava or Suddha Paryaya, Vibhava 
or Asuddha Paryaya. The Siddha state, the state of purity and perfection, is the 
Svabhava Parydya, whereas all Samsara states are Vibhava Paryayas. 

The distinction between qualities and modifications or states of existence may also 
be illustrated with reference to other Dravyas. 


17. 


Next it is pointed out again that though things have origin and decay from the 
point of forms or modes, they have no change in essence. 


ATAANIT Tst eet Fat safe gett ar 
TAMA Hlaarar 1 Teas T Arar At Wei 


[agsacaa asel Sgt at aadtav ar 
suaa slaatal a avafa a TaAsaA: W201] 


17. If a soul departs from the human state it becomes either a Deva or some other 
living being. In either case (during death or birth), it does not lose its intrinsic nature. 

COMMENTARY—When the original form is lost, the soul does not lose its own nature 
with the passing form and when it puts on a new form it does not get a new nature 
with its coming form. In spite of origin and decay of forms the soul maintains its nature 
and identity. 

This view of soul rejects the two false views, Ksanika Ekanta and Nitya Ekanta. 
The former maintains that there is a different self at every moment as the Buddhist 
believes. The Jaina view rejects this as untenable because it recognises the change with 
Paryaya or Guna and not with Dravya. Nitya Ekanta view maintains that the self is 
absolutely pe1manent and unchanging, and that all changes are illusory. This view also 
is rejected by the Jainas. For them Jiva maintains its identity through the changes of 


Guna and Paryaya. 


18. 
The same fact is again explained from the point of Nayas or principles of under- 
standing. 


at aa aife ae ais oT TSt oT AT Seq 
sequoy a fanet zat Amat fer SATS esl 


(a va arta ait ata a acal a aateqea: | 
geqraza faaset zat ageq efa cata: i ecii] 
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18. Though the soul experiences both birth and death, yet it is neither really 
destroyed nor created. Origin and decay refer respectively to the disappearing Deva 
state or the appearing human state and these are only its Paryayas or modes. 

CoMMENTARY—From the Dravyarthika principle there is neither birth nor death for 
the Jiva has an indestructible essence which cannot be annihilated even by the hand of 
of Time. Origin and decay are applied to Jiva only from the point of Paryayarthika 
Naya. 


19. 
Then the different states of existence and their time limits are described. 


‘wa aat fanrat staal sitaea feat seqTat | 
atafast arama zat aoret fet afeTTAy geri 


[va acl faarentsaat sitaeq arecacata: | 
atassitatat gar agen ofa aferata 2 eat] 


19. Thus neither an existing thing is liable to death or destruction, nor a non- 
existing one can come into being. The Jiva has the Deva state or human state as the 
effect of the Gatinadma-karma and the duration of each state is conditioned by its own 
Nama-karma. 

COMMENTARY—The Atma in itself has neither beginning nor end, and yet it will take 
infinite forms. Each form of existence will be of a particular Gati. Gatiis a general 
class of beings. Four such classes are recognised by the Jainas, Manusya, Deva, Naraka, 
and Tiryak Gatis. The birth of Atma into any one of these forms is entirely conditioned 
by a particular kind of Karma. This Karma which leads the soul to take forms accor- 
ding to the different Gatis is called Gatinama-karma. The form and the duration of life 
are dependent upon the quality and the strength of this Nama-karma. 

When the particular Nama-karma exhausts its efficiency, the particular form of life 
brought about by that Karma ceases to exist, and the soul puts on another form, that 
is, enters into another Gati, as determined by the new Nama-karma acquired during the 
previous life. Thus Atma is like an actor who takes several parts on the stage. Forms 
are put off and put on while the actor is one and the same. Through all the changing 
forms the soul maintains its identity and nature for which there is neither birth nor 
death. And finally when the Atma gets liberated from the Karmas it still maintains its 
everlasting nature, of course, pure and perfect. 


20. 


It is pointed out that the soul which by liberation from Karma attains Moksa is 
not absolutely distinct from the soul which was in Samsara. 


For a gem purified is not fundamentally different from its own state before purifi- 
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cation. The gem is the same though free from dirt. 


ATTACH AAT TAT HAT FES ATAST | 
afanara fase sraagedt gafe fal neon 


[ ATATATTENT ATAT HAA Fes Zag: | 
aaa Featygagal wafa fag: uot] 


20. Jiva on account of his Bhava Karma or an impure emotional state may get 
utterly bound by the Karmas such as Jiianivaraniya (the knowledge-clouding Karma). 
(Then he becomes a Sams§ri Jiva). But he may (through the realisation of his own 
nature) completely liberate himself from that bondage and then attains a state unknown 
to him before the state of perfection. 

COMMENTARY — Though gold, may be different from brass, yet it is mixed with it. In 
the same way Jiva pure in itself gets bound by Karmas. The initial condition is its own 
impure heart called Bhava Karma. On account of this psychological state, the Dravya 
Karmas, or the different kinds of Karmic matter, are attracted and get deposited on the 
Jiva, thereby shrouding its light and glory. 

When the Jiva is so bound by Karmas it undergoes a series of manifestations. But 
finally by realising its true nature it may liberate itself from Karmic shackles and get 
Nirvana. When once this stage is reached there is no fear of coming back to Samsara. 
Jainas do not assume the doctrine of the fal/ of man. Every Jiva to begin with is a 
Karma-Jiva and Nirvana is a unique state to be acquired anew and for the first time. 
The state of nature is not a state of freedom. It is a state of bondage. Jiva finds itself 
in chains; and by its own exertion secures freedom. 


21. 

Then it is stated that the Atma with the manifestation of Guna and Paryaya (attri- 
butes and modes) will lose its existing nature and assume a new state of existence accor- 
ding to the Paryayarthika Naya. 

Ua AAAATa ATATATA ANTAATA | 
yrassate aft aacarnt Hofs sat uge 
[Va ATaRATa ATATATAMATATSa Z| 
yaaa: ates: dara Britis sta: u2qu] 

91. Thus the Jiva with its attributes and modes, roaming in Samsara,.may lose its 

particular form and assume a new one. Again this form may be lost and the original 


regained. 
COMMENTARY—Dravy a or substance has the quality of identity and difference. It is 


permanent while changing. Jiva Dravya is capable of taking different forms or Paryayas. 
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This process of Paryayic change is Samsara. In the series of Samsara with reference to 
a particular Jiva there is the passing away of old forms and the coming in of new ones. 
These changes of forms do not pre-suppose the loss of identity of the Jiva. The very 
same Jiva as an individual survives after each change thus maintaining its self identity. 
Samsara for the Jaina is not the manifestation of a single self as the Vedantin 
would have it. Infinite number of Jivas each having its own Paryayas constitute the 
total of Samsara. At any particular moment the simultaneous and co-existing forms of 
different Jivas will make up the Samsara of that moment which means the organic world 
the mankind and the Devas and the Narakas and animals and plants of that moment. 


22, 

After describing the Dravyas in general by way of introduction the author is going 
to speak about Kala or time which is indispensably related to the five Astikayas. Before 
going to the description of time, the author re-capitulates the five existences or Astikayas 
in relation to which only time has relevency and meaning. 


sitar garererat aaa stferatgat Bar | 
AAA ALATA STLTAAT fF ATTA UR 


[ sitar: garerntar: ararerafecarat eat | 
aaa afeacaaat: aTeaaat fe ABET UR | 


22. The souls, the material bodies, space, together with the remaining two, Dharma 
and Adharma, are the uncreated existences that constitute the world. These are the 
Astikayas. 

ComMENTARY—The infinite number of souls, the infinite number of physical bodies, 
space and the two physical principles of (Dharma and Adharma) of motion and rest :— 
these are the constitutive elements of the world. These are uncreated and eternal. 
Jainas recognise the reality of space. To complete the world they also pre-suppose the 
two principles of motion and rest called by them Dharma and Adharma. 


23. 


Then Time is described. It is the instrument of change in the above five Astikayas. 
This is real Time or absolute Time. From these changes we have the perception of 
duration and intervals which corresponds to relative or Vyavaharika Time. Real Time 
jis also a matter of inference from the changes in the above Astikayas. 


ASATAAATAT HlaTH As A AWATAT F I 
afeazmaaal Brat foreraet TooTey 11231 
[ agracaararat Sarat aaa gatas a | 
aftadaaya: Brat Fras Tata: 112311 | 
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23. That on account of which these existences, the Jivas, material bodies, the Dharma 
and Adharma undergo changes is called real time or Kala-Dravya. 

COMMENTARY—Time is of two kinds, real and relative. Birth, growth and decay of 
things are possible only because of the former absolute time. The relative Time is made 
up of conventional periods measured by unit based upon those changes, This is merely 
an aspect of real time which is constituted by Instants. This is unconditional and 
absolute. 

First of all the distinction between absolute and relative time reminds one of 
Newton’s distinction. The idealist for whom the world of concrete experience is illusory 
may speak of time as a form of experience. But one who accepts the reality of the 
concrete world and its changes, must also admit the reality of Time. Jainas being realists 
do recognise the reality of time. If change is real, again, Time must also be real, It is 
the instrument of creative evolution as Bergson would say. And lastly the absolute or real 
time is constituted by instants which correspond to the points of space and particles of 
matter. In fact, these three classes of elements, points, instants, and particles have 
important function in the Jaina System of Philosophy. It is also worth noticing that 
modern realist led by the Mathematical Philosophers admits the doctrine that space is 
real and is made up of points. Time is real and is made up of Instants or moments, and 
the physical world is real and is made of particles. And these doctrines form the funda~ 
mental concepts of the Jaina view of the world. 


24. 


Next the account of real time of which the conventional time is a form or mode, 


AATSAANAM LA ATTSATAAT GTA FT 
ATLAS AFA ATUATAT FT Bat fT URw 


[sqaTATS AANA SATTAsMHIESETN TT | 
ayeaaRsya aca Stet sft uv] 


24. What is without the five colours, and the five tastes, without the two smells, 
and eight contacts; what is neither heavy nor light and has the character of introducing 
changes in other things is time. 

COMMENTARY—Time has meaning for and existence in the world, It is made up of 
Instants or kaldnus. The Instants have neither colour, taste, nor touch. The qualities 
associated with physical objects cannot be applied to it. These constitute a ‘continuous 
compact series.’ The time series formed by Instants is one dimensional in the language 
of the Mathematicians; that is why Time is denied Kayatva by the Jaina Philosopher. 
Time which is so constituted by Instants is called Mukhyakala or absolute time. It is 
also described by the following terms:—Paramarthakala, the great unconditioned time, 
Niscayakala, true time, Dravyakala, real time. It is one of the six Dravyas or the Reals, 
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25. 


Then the account of relative Time which is measured by changes in the physical 
object or in the Jivas. This conventional Time is merely a Paryaya of real time and is 
conditioned by the above changes. 


ana frfrat eet SAT A Tet Tat feareat 
ATMNEHANATSST fT BIT TWAT UA 


[anor fafa: wrest we a Atel cat fearzray | 
Alaa gaaaeatiata Blt: WAT: URL) 


25. Samaya, Nimisa, Kastha, Kala, Nali, then (Muhirta), day, month, season, 
Ayana, and, Samvatsara and other periods of Time are all Vyavahara or conventional time. 
These are determined by other objects. 

Samaya or moment (which is the manifestation of infinite number of ultimate 
distants). 

Nimisa which is made up of innumerable such moments. 

Kastha which is equal to fifteen Nimisas. 

“ Kala which is equal to thirty Kasthas. 

Naili which is a little over twenty Kalas. 

Muharta which is equal to two Naiis. 

Day and Night, equal to thirty Muhartas. 

«Month which is equal to thirty days. 

Season which is equal to two months. 

Ayana Half year equal to three seasons. 

Samvyatsara year which is equal to two Ayanas. 

COMMENTARY—The different periods enumerated in this Gatha are the conventional 
periods measured by different units. These are artificial distinctions introduced into the 
continuous time series of real time. The units which determine the conventional distinc- 
tions are generally the changes in the objects of the physical world or of the organic 
world. Winking of the eyelid, the diurnal motion of the sun across the heavens (which 
is only apparent according to modern Astronomy) and the motion of the moon round the 
earth are some of the important changes of physical objects which have been traditionally 
associated with conventional period of measurements. Because of these conventional 
distinctions, relative Time is said to be pardyatta ‘dependent on other things,’ but still 
it is merely a form of real time which is an unconditioned Dravya. Vyavahdara 
KAla is said to be conditioned in away. It is called kathancit parayatta, somewhat condi- 
tioned, 
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26. 


Then is explained what is meant by somewhat conditioned in the case of relative 
Time. 


fer fax at facd aertfed g at fa ag AAT | 
Ceararzeao for AeA BAY ISAT VEIN 


[atten fat at feast atarefza g aft @g atat 
garazean frat cena Brea: veleaAa: UR EI] 


26. Duration of time either long or short is impossible apart from a standard of 
measurement. The standard of measurement also has no meaning apart from material 
objects. Hence conventional or relative time is brought about by extraneous conditions. 

COMMENTARY—YVyavahara K4la or conventional time consists of periods of duration 
which may be either short or long. This distinction of length of periods is not intrinsic. 
It is entirely due to external conditions such as the moments of the physical bodies. 
Therefore though time as such is unconditioned Vyavaharakala is certainly conditioned by 
alien objects. Thus Time as such is the instrument of change or Parinadma in the five 
existences of the world, while itself has the Vyavaharika Parydyas measured by the 
changes of the other objects. 

Here ends the Introductory Chapter of the Paficadstikaya Prabhrta. i 


CHAPTER I 


Zi. 
After describing the Dravyas in general the author examines them in detail. He 
takes up Jiva Dravya first, for that is the most important. 


shat far gafe Rat sasitrfaataat Gf TAT | 
ATA FT Meat 1 fF Fat HEAAATT U1 


[site sfa wafa Bafartratafanfad: cq: Fat | 
aaa @ aamiat a fe qa: HAATAA: UVwoII] 


27. The soul has the following attributes. It has Life, Consciousness, Upayoga, 
(knowledge and perception) and is Potent, performs actions, and is affected by their 
results, is conditioned by his own body, is incorporeal and is ordinarily found with 
Karma. 

COMMENTARY—The author enumerates nine attributes. These attributes are true not 
only of Sopadhi Jivas, but also of NirupadhiJivas. The enumerated attributes refer to 
Sopadhi Jiva—the Jiva that has Upadhi or limitations. Of course the author implies also 
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the correlative nine attributes of the Nirupadhi Jiva or the liberated soul. 

The attributes relating to Sopadhi Jiva are :— 

1) Life, i,e., living with DaSa-pranas or ten life principles. 

2) Cetand or consciousness, i.e., the ordinary finite consciousness which as associa- 
ted with will and emotion, viz., acting and enjoying. 

3) Upayoga. Upayoga is the manifestation of Cetand in the act of understanding. 
Jfiana and Darsana are the two Upayogas; Knowledge and Perception. These two modes 
of the understanding are intimately related to Karmic changes. The relation may be 
said to be in inverse ratio. They decrease in intensity and quality as the Karmic veil 
becomes thicker and stronger. If the Karmas decay or disappear then the Upayogas 
have the chance of fuller manifestation. 

4) Lordship or the capacity to assume different states of existence in Samsara. He 
is the architect of his own life. 

5) Karta. He is the doer of his own Karmas—both Dravya and Bhava (Physical 
and mental Karmas). 

6) Bhokta. He is the enjoyer of the fruits of his own Karmas. 

7) Dehamatra. Being embodied he may be said to be of the same dimensions as the 
body. 

8) Amarta : is incorporeal, being spiritual by nature. 

9) Karma-samyuktah is born with Karmas, being a Samsari Jiva. 

Similarly we have the nine corresponding attributes of the Nirupadhi Jiva or the 
liberated soul :— 

1) Living the life of pure and perfect existence. 

2) Having the consciousness which is infinite in contentment. 

3) Suddha Upayoga : He has the pure modes of Kevala Jaana and Kevala Darsana, 
perfect knowledge and perfect perception. 

4) Lord : He is the true Lord because of the freedom acquired by annihilation of 
Karmas. 

5). He is the true Karta or Doer, being independent of and undetermined by extra- 
neous conditions ; Self-determined. 

6) Is the enjoyer of the eternal and infinite bliss begotten of the complete realisation 
of self. 

7) Is the approximate size of the body possessed by him last. 

8) And yet is without form, being spiritual and being free from all Karmas or physical 
qualities. 

9) And is Karma-nirmukta is absolutely free from the bondage of Karma. 

Thus the author in a single gathd describes the two kinds of Jivas, each with the 
nine qualities. 
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28. 


BrAUAacqgenl BSS AtTEa sata faTAT | 
al acantmaral agfe qeninfaaatad Weci 


(wauafanyqad Hea araearaafaney | 
a dase aaa qantafaanaag uxt) 


28. Atma which is free from the defect of Karma gets to the highest point of the 
universe, knows all and perceives all, and obtains the transcendental bliss everlasting. 

COMMENTARY—Of the nine attributes the attribute of lordship is taken first for ex- 
planation. It is known by experience and by the study of scriptures that Soul is the lord 
of his own attributes and states of existence. Impurity of the heart or false faith may lead 
him into Samsara. The Lordship should not therefore be interpreted only with the 
reference to the fall from a high estate. Even when he is in the right path, the path that 
takes him’ to the never-before-experienced bliss, everlasting, he is the Lord of his own 
destiny. He is not to be imagined merely as a drift wood carried up and down by the 
waves in the Ocean of Samsara. That would make him helpless in the hands of extrinsic 
Karmic forces. No. He is the Creator, the Karmas themselves owe their existence to 
his will. Hence he is his own Lord whether he walks the path of righteousness or chooses 
the other one. Atma is his own maker and Lord. 

Jaina philosophy is peculiarly associated with its own cosmogony. Heavens and 
hells are arranged in an order. The soul that gets liberation quits the place, rises up to 
the summit of Loka where he retains his abode. This Dogma is referred to in the Gatha. 
As the natural and inevitable result of self-realisation the true Lordship of the soul 
consists in inheriting the abode of bliss at the summit of the world. 


29. 
Then it is mentioned that this everlasting heavenly bliss is secured by Atma by his 
own efforts without any extraneous help. 
Hal AA A AA AAP AsactTacTay A 
areata genta Heatares AIAG URL 
(ara: cad a Bataan Aas: AactHaat F | 
qeatfa FaNAAAeATaTa FABAAA UREN] 


29. Thus Atma becoming omniscient and all perceiving through its own effort 
obtains the infinite bliss which transcends sense experience which is free from any imper- 


fection, which is spiritual and self-determined. 
COMMENTARY—This Gatha goes with the previous one and states that infinite bliss is 
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an acquisition of the self through its own exertions. This brings out the quality of 
Prabhutva or lordship, over one’s own destiny. ! 


30. 


After the description of the attribute Prabhutva we have an account of Jivatva or 
Life characteristic. Here the author adopts the Vyadvaharika point of view and describes 
the characteristics of organic beings in Samsara. 


qite agig Stafe Slacafe ot g sitfaat geq 
MN Stat or GT aalafeTATS FATA 113 oll 


[miaatastata stacafa a: ag sitfaa: aH | 
a ila: Tot: Gaaafafesanigeewata: 113 ott] 


30. Whatever thing manifesting through four Pranas (or principles of organism) is 
living at present, will continue to live in the future, and was living in the past, that same 
is Jiva. Again the Pranas are Bala, or strength, Indriya or the senses, Ayuh, or the - 
and Ucchvasa or respiration. 

A living organism must have these four Pranas or life principles. You cannot think 
of a living being devoid of these characteristics. Hence the author trying to describe the 
nature of life as we know it, enumerates the four fundamental characteristics of organic 
life. These are :— 

1. Balaprana or strength which consists of 

(a) Manobala or strength of mind. 
(b) Vagbala or strength of speech. 
(c) Kayabala or strength of body. 

2. Indriya-pranas are the senses : 

(a) Sparsa or contact sense through skin. 
(5) Rasa or taste through tongue. 

(c) Ghrana or smell through nose. 

(d) Sabda or sound through ears. 

(e) Caksu or vision through eyes. 

Thus the Indriyas are five. 

3. Ayuh Prana which is the duration or age of life and it is one. 

4. Ucchvasa or respiration is one. 

Thus the four Pranas become ten Pranas when details are taken into consideration. 
These Pranas need not all of them with all the details be present together in an organism, 

e., there may be an organism which has not all the five Indriyas. But there must be 
the four main characteristics. These Pranas are generated by the respective Karmas. 
The number and quality of the Pranas will be determined by the Karmic differences. 
These are considered to be the characteristics of soul, only from Vyavaharika point. The 
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particular Vyavahara point adopted here is called by the Jaina Philosopher, anupacarita- 
asadbhita-vyavaharanaya i.e., non-conventional and relative aspect of attending to the 
unessential nature of a thing, i.e., these characteristics do not belong to Atma according 
to the principle of absolute reality or Suddha Niscayanaya. 


31-32. 


Next he enumerates the general and special characteristics of Jiva, the characteristics 
both manifested and unmanifested. ; 


yey saat ate sorate aferar aes | 
aafe aaarar faaatt AeTATAONT 113 211 
Shara seatqvory MasraATHaAAA TART | 
fayat a ate ager fag aarftont sat w3an 


[APRA H Aaraeataa: TWTAT: az | 
SUCAATAT: TATSATH AAATTEAT: 113 211] 
[Sfaa sarge faeutertanaraatrgan: | 
fagetra aaga: feat: aarfeart sitar: 13201] 


31-32. The spiritual qualities of Jiva are infinite. Jivas assume different forms 
through the manifestation of these infinite attributes. Taking the point of world-space 
some souls through their complete manifestation may fill the whole world. Others are 
not so fully manifested. These are filled with false faith-blinding emotions, erroneous 
knowledge and perception. The former class of souls are free from these defects and are 
called the perfect ones. And the latter are the Samsari, Jivas or the imperfect ones: 
Each class contains infinite number of individuals. 

COMMENTARY—That spiritual principle on account of which the Jiva Dravyas con- 
tinue to manifest through all their different forms is called Agurulaghutva-guna. On 
account of the explicit manifestations of these attributes Jivas have the chance of becom- 
ing complete and perfect. The number of Jivas is infinite. They have their abode only 
in the Lokakasa. A soul developed to perfection is called Siddha. That stage represents 
absolute freedom from Karmas. The other class consists of Samsari Jivas. According 
to Jainas each class contains infinite number of individuals. 

If we employ the terminology of modern philosophy we have to characterise the 
system as pluralistic. The souls are not only different and distinct in their Samsaric state 
but also in the perfect state. A soul may become perfect, may acquire by self-manifes- 
tation infinite number of qualities and still it preserves its own individuality. Individuality 
and perfection are not incompatible. Hence according to the Jaina system realisation of 
Paramatma does not mean absolute nullification of self-identity. That means several 
Paramatmas or perfect souls may co-exist. 
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This attitude of uncompromising pluralism is evidently due to the extraordinary 
emphasis laid on individual conduct by the Jaina system. Bhakti and Jiana are in ade- 
quate either severally or jointly to lead the soul to Moksa. C4ritra or conduct is the 
indispensable third to constitute Moksamarga. If individuality is merely phenomenal 
appearance, moral value will also become purely relative. Ultimate reality may be com- 
plete without conserving moral value which becomes merely an unessential characteristic 
confined to the world of appearance. Any system that attaches great importance to 
moral value, that believes that reality would be incomplete without the conservation of 
values, cannot afford to play with individuality and must necessarily be pluralistic expli- 
citly or implicitly. 


33. 


Next he explains the characteristic that soul is of the same dimensions as its own 
body which is acquired through Karmas. He explains it by analogy. 


we AaTaT fad Ae carafe Ax 

ag tat carat azgaa THTAAAS UZRu 
[aar qaacrrced flaca att cHTeata atzA | 
aa sat Fgea: cadgara Tataafa 13 R01) 


33. Just as the lotus-hued ruby when placed in a cup of milk imparts its lustre to 
the milk, so Atma residing in its own body imports its lustre or intelligence to the whole 
body. 

COMMENTARY—Atma is in itself non-spatial hence it is not accurate to ask ‘“Where 
does it reside in its body?’ It pervades through the whole body. If it is located in any 
particular part of the body, the parts away from its residence will have to be somehow 
related to consciousness. The Jaina system avoids the whole difficulty by considering the 
soul to be completely pervading in its own body. This pervading is not to be interpreted 
as a sort of physical expansion. It is merely spiritual manifestation still the relation 
of consciousness is intimate with its own body which is physical and spatial. Atma is 
considered to be a Kaya. But this Kayatva would not make it physical. It is distinctly 
defined to be spiritual. 


| 34, 
This charcteristic of co-extensiveness with the body is true in its present as well as 
its past and future states or forms. Then the author mentions the substantiality of the 
soul, its distinctness from the body and the reason of its different states of existence. 


aeaey fea Stat 1 7 TaeRl THHHTIT TaHeY | 
aeraarnfafagt agte afamt tameig vey 
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weqaaratataseraced afeaat UT: 13K U] 


34. Jiva pervades the whole body. Still he is not one with the body though when 
functioning, he is identical with it. Impelled by gross emotions, stained by Karmas he 
puts on different forms in the cycle of Samsara. 

COMMENTARY—The term sarvatra is again interpreted to mean all the different bodies 
taken up by a soul during different births. Then the Gatha will be interpreted slightly 
differently. The very same soul exists in all its different bodies. It is one with its body 
and yet distinct from them and so on. Again sarvatra may mean in all parts of the 
world. Then the interpretation will have to be as follows :— 

sayvattha In all parts of the world. 

atthi Jiva exists. 

There are Jivas everywhere, i.e., in all parts of the world. 

The Jivas na ekko are not identical as they are distinct entities. ekko and yet they 
are one and identical, ekkattho as they are substantially similar to one another, etc., i.e., 
they are one, from the generic point of view but different from the specific point of view. 
Though the Atma has continued to exist, and has an embodied existence from time 
immemorial, it is in its spiritual nature entirely distinct from its corporeal habitation. It 
puts on a body because of Karmas and thus it roams in the world of Samsara. 


aa, 


Next, the characteristic of amurta or incorporeality. This quality is real absolutely 
in the case of a Siddha Jiva who is free from all taint of matter, karmic and non- -karmic, 
whereas the other Jivas, though in themselves amartas, are ordinarily associated with 
Miurta Dravyas or physical characteristics. 


site sitaagrat ofr saat 7 Acar aT | 
a alfa fonder fast afamazadtat way 


[aat Hacqarat alecqNTaTa Aaa aeT | 
a wafer farrger: fag anmtacadiar: Way] 


35. Those Jivas which have not the life principles (Dravya Pranas or the sense 
organs) and yet are not altogether devoid of them (as the Bhava Pranas are intact) are 
the ones that are free from corporeal limitation and they are the perfect ones beyond 
description. ; 

COMMENTARY—The body is the limiting condition of Atma Pradega or the dimen- 
sion of Atma. The size of the perfected soul is said to be little less than that of its last 
body for it is free from the yoga, the principle which brings about contraction and 
expansion or shrinking and diffusing. It-may be said to be merely an assemblage of pure 
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knowledge and other qualities of perfection. 


36. 


That Siddha state is shown to be neither the cause nor the effect of the Samsara 
series. It being absolutely unconditioned cannot be an item of the conditioned series of 
causation. 


oy alfa far sean qegt Tost TT AUT AY fast | 
guqrafa 0 tata fa areoafa ant a elie nag 


[a Hafeaacmearay aeATa HI a Aa a fers: | 
geqreata a tataefa arenata aa a a arate RK] 


36. The Siddha is not to be born again at any time in Samsara. Hence he is not 
to be an effect (he is not to be causally determined by anything else). Nor is he to bring 
about a change in anything else, therefore he is not a cause either. 

CoMMENTARY—Siddha has secured the absolute Amita State, the state of perfect 
spirituality and is incapable of maintaining causal relation with the Sams@ra series. The 
latter is determined by Karmic conditions. The former is not so conditioned. The causal 
category which is true of the conditioned series is not to be applied to the unconditioned 
reality. The argument is the same as that employed by Kant with the reference to the 
Thing in itself. What is true of the experience need not necessarily be true of the 
metaempirical. The Siddha state then is transcendental Self. 


37. 


Then he states that the soul maintains its intrinsic nature and is real even in its 
Siddha or perfect state. Thus the Buddhistic view of Nirvana as the annihilation of self 
is condemned and rejected. 


AACAY Fess WeTAAET FT Amway g | 
faoorrnafacory 1 fe aeafe wate aeATa NZI 


[mreaataleaal WeraHed a Yrafated | 
faarantaara atfa asad vata agra Rell] 


37, That he is infinite in perfection and yet finite with reference to temporal life, 
that he is born into perfection and yet dead from SamsAra ; that he is the negation of all 
extrinsic qualities and still the affirmation of his own intrinsic nature; that he has know- 
ledge perfect and yet devoid of knowledge imperfect ; these eight attributes will not be 
associated with him if ‘Nirvana’ is interpreted nihilistically. 

CoMMENTARY—As we said above, this Gatha defends the Jaina view of Self against 
the nihilistic interpretation of the Buddhists, Even in Siddha state the self does not lose 
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its ‘sadbhdva’, substantial reality. 

It is only perfection of the already existing true nature which is in the germ in the 
finite self. Complete evolution is no annihilation. There must be more of its real nature 
and not less. 

With this ends the Amirta characteristic of Jiva. 


38. 
Next the characteristic of cetand. The author notices the three forms of cefand or 
consciousness. 


HEATH BANK THR BIH F NTT THAT | 
aaafe Hlacrat Aararay fafaey zs 


[Saort HANH: TH: STA T AAA: | 
aaata stazfasaanaraa fafada uci] 


38. One kind of Jiva experiences merely the fruits of Karma, pleasure-pain. Another 
experiences conative activity as well; still another has pure and perfect knowledge. Thus 
consciousness is mainfested in three-fold awareness. 

COMMENTARY—The first two states of experience are related to Sams4ri Jiva, for they 
have reference to Karma; whereas the third has reference to pure cetand Svabhava, and 
hence is associated with the perfect one. The implicit recognition by the author of the three 
different aspects of consciousness feeling, activity, and knowldge, is worth noticing from 
the point of modern Psychology. 


39. 
Then he specifies the Jivas according to the three aspects of consciousness noticed 
above. 


Ue AY BEAHA ATATHAT AAT fs BHAA? | 

aimaataraat ort tazfa at stat uzeN 
[aa ay HAGe caTatHateaat fe HATTA | 
siiteaataareat: ata farafea a stat: 13 e101] 


39, Indeed all fixed organisms like plants experience merely feeling ; but the moving 
ones, the animals have besides feeling, conative experience, Whereas those that transcend 
the organic conditions or Pranas experience pure knowledge. 

COMMENTARY—Plants are fixed and incapable of movement, and can therefore only 
suffer the environmental changes. They can only feel the mechanical and climatic stimuli 
around. The moving organisms because of their movement are capable of experiencing 
their own activity. In their experience then there is besides feeling, the consciousness of 
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activity, whereas to experience pure thought, there must be complete absence of physical 
and organic conditions. Such a being is certainly the Mukta Jiva. 

After the wonderful discoveries of Dr. Bose with reference to plant life, it is not 
necessary to defend the proposition that plants are capable of feeling. Western science, 
though it recognised the organic nature of plants, was very much reluctant to admit the 
correlative organic characteristic of feeling in plants. This is only another phase of the 
Cartesian prejudice with reference to plants and animals. Descartes was responsible for 
the view that animals were skilfully created automata or machines. Darwin gave a death 
blow to this philosophical superstition ; and Bose did the same service to the plant world 
and thereby distinctly established the fundamental unity of the organic world ; and this is 
the thesis presupposed in the above Gatha. 

Thus ends the discussion of Cetana characteristic of Jiva. . 


40. 


Then the quality of Upayoga or the instrument of knowledge Jnana and Darsana— 
understanding and perception. — 


TAMIM Ag Ffagt TAIT T ATT ATA | 
wlaea aeaatat aT faareitfE vor 


[sqatt: ag fefaat aaa a aaa aaa: | 
waaay aaaraaaaya fantatfE w¥ oil] 

40. Upayoga the instrument or means of knowledge is twofold—Jfiana or under- 
standing and Darsana or perception. It is inseparable from and always present in Jiva. 
So do thou learn its nature. 

COMMENTARY—One of the commentators says that this Gatha is addressed to a dis- 
ciple who is a Naiyayika. Perception and understanding are essentially related to Jiva. 
There can be no Jiva which has not perception and understanding, similarly the faculties 
cannot exist apart from the self. This is the view of the author. He rejects the view that 
the faculties are adventitious and acquired. 


41. 


Then the author describes the different species of Jiiana which is one of the Upayogas 
teferred to in the previous Gatha. 


afafrgaifaanaaerin orotit qaatte | 

Hrfeqafauniia @ fafon fa orig aaa vg 
[arfafaatfrsyarafana qaaeaenfa araiia cSaeerta | 
gufasafargria a ateata ara: aaqaarta nv e1)) 
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41. Abhinibodha (knowledge obtained by congenital mental capacity), Sruta (know- 
ledge obtained by study), Avadhi (a kind of clairvoyant knowledge of events in different 
places and in different times), Manah Paryaya (telepathic knowledge of another’s mind), 
and Kevala Jina (the perfect knowledge). These are the five kinds of right Knowledge. 
But, when the first three are associated with the error or Ajiidna, they form three kinds of 
erroneous knowledge, Kumati, KuSruti, Vibhanga Avadhi, and are included in the forms 
of knowledge. 

COMMENTARY—Mati Jiidna refers to sense perception and the inferential knowledge 
based upon it. Sruta Jaina is knowledge based upon testimony obtained mainly through 
books. Avadhi Jaana is an abnormal faculty of perception, but the perception is 
not conditioned by sense organs. It is supposed to comprehend things and events of 
different places and of different times. The faculty is able to project itself either to the 
past or to the future. This form of awareness is quite analogous to sense perception. This 
in a way corresponds to the clairvoyant capacity possessed by certain “‘mediums.’’ Manah 
Paryaya is the capacity of knowing the ideas in another’s mind. This corresponds in a 
way to telepathy of modern psychology. This gives an insight into mental facts of per- 
sons at a limited distance—the distance limit being conditioned by the strength and the 
quality of the faculty. This should not be confounded with inferential knowledge obtained 
from facial expression. And lastly Kevala Jiiana is the perfect knowledge which is asso- 
ciated with the Siddha State. The first two are distinctly conditioned by sense perception, 
whereas the other three transcend sense limitations. The last is absolutely free from any 
kind of physical conditions, whereas the other four are still associated with corporeal 
existence. Avadhi and Manah Parydaya are the super-normal faculties acquired under 
peculiar psycho-physical conditions. The normal and super-normal cognitive faculties 
which correspond to the revelations of modern psychic research are not facts to be passed 
over without notice. 


41*1. 


Then the five JNanas are described in detail. First Mati Jiana is taken. 


afenia gu fafag saagt aan wt Tat 
ae aa agfaacy canged gata oT uye*en 
[afaata gateafad saafeaataat a saat: | 
aaa agtaned amagqa wate ata 1] 
41*1. Matijfiana is of three kinds.—Upalabdhi or perception, Bhavana or memory, 
Upayoga or understanding. It is also said to be of four kinds. This Jfana_ is always 
preceded by sense presentation or DarSana. 


COMMENTARY—This Matijfiana is certainly consequent upon sense perception. It 
includes as the Sutra says apprehension of the object, memory, and understanding, i.e., 
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all that is given to us through sense perception and all that we elaborate out of these 
sense-elements in memory and imagination. Though it is mainly of three kinds it is also | 
considered to be of four different forms. For example the author of Tattvarthasitra 
speaks of avagrahevaya-dharanah. This four-fold division is not fundamentally different 
from the previous division. Avagraha implies the sense datum, e.g., Perceiving a thing to 
be white through the eyes is Avagraha. To attempt to determine what that white object 
is, is thd. This ihd refers to the indecisive mental attitude where several alternative deter- 
minations are possible. Finally when the thing is determined, 7.e., out of several alterna- 
tives when one is chosen because‘ of certain special characteristics perceived in the white 
object then we have avadya. This implies the inferential element in all perception. This 
should not be confounded with mediate inference about other things through sense percep- 
tion. The very same act of perception involves all these three stages. And lastly whenever 
we remember these things after sometimes it is called dharanad. This Matijiana consists 
of 336 forms when viewed according to different principles of Division. 


41*2. 


Then Srutajiidna, knowledge by testimony and not by acquaintance. The objects 
of this knowledge may be Mirta and Amiarta, Physical and non-physical. 


FIMIG FA TIT Ala AS A AAMT Ba 
sana faacg NTT | ACY AAT Uv Y* Rit 


[aaata qaz atfaa: wafa afeersa araat aa | 
sramaafaned AMA FT FET TUET Ih] 


41*2. The wise say that Sruta Jfiana is of four kinds—Labdhi, or association, 
Bhavana or attention, Upayoga or understanding of things and Naya or the aspects of 
their meaning. 

ComMENTARY—Of these four forms of Srutajfiana or knowledge by testimony, the 
first is Labdhi. This corresponds to association of ideas. Labdhi is defined to be the 
process of getting the meaning of one idea through its associated idea. Bhavana is the 
direction of attention to one idea with a view to get at the associated idea. Upayoga is 
the process of understanding the meaning of ideas consequent upon Bhavana. Naya is 
viewing the meaning from different relations. The first three are concerned with the 
psychic process of acquiring knowledge through the ideas contained in books. The last 
is the way of understanding things from different aspects. This Naya plays a very im- 
portant part in Jaina system of thought. This and the Sapta Bhangi mentioned above 
are the two pillars of Jaina Logic. The Nayas also are of seven different kinds, In order 
to distinguish the seven Nayas these are called Naya Sapta Bhangi as contrasted with 
Pramana Sapta Bhangi. Naya is defined in Naya-Vivarana thus : 


aaa weqe Fa yatate: a aN Aa: 
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That by which the various aspects of the meaning of the scripture are understood is for us 
the Naya or principle. This Naya or principle of interpretation is mainly of two kinds: |. 
Dravyarthikanaya, that pertaining to Dravya or substance, 2. Parydyadrthika Naya, that 
pertaining to modifications. Again Dravyarthikanaya is further sub-divided into three 
kinds: 1. Naigama, 2. Samgraha, 3. Vyavahdra. The Paryadyarthika Naya is sub- 
divided into four kinds: 1. Rjusitra, 2. Sabda, 3. Samabhiridha, 4. Evambhita. 
These seven may be explained in detail, 

1. Naigamanaya., 

Nigamah or Samkalpah or purpose. That which pertains to nigamah or purpose is 
Naigama-naya. It may be said to be the Teleological aspect of a continuous activity. 
When the purpose of the activity is taken to represent the whole series then it is 
Naigama-naya. It is defined in the Sutra. 

ufafraart aacwaragtal ATA: 1 

Thus when a person who is drawing water or who is busy carrying firewood is 
questioned ‘What are you doing?’ He answers ‘I am cooking.’ Here he is not actually 
cooking but it is the purpose which accounts for his action of carrying firewood or drawing 
water, vide Pijyapada’s Commentary, Sarvarthasiddhi, Sitra 33 of Ch. I. This Naya is 
misunderstood by M.D. Desai (Nayakarnika) and by S.C. Vidyabhusana (Nydaydvatara).* 

These passages give an entirely different interpretation of this naya. It is very clearly 
explained and illustrated by Pijyapada in his Sarvarthasiddhi—Sitra 33 of the first 
chapter. The same explanation and also the same illustrations are adopted by another 
commentator of the same Sitra, Srutasagara, the author of Srutasadgariyam, an unpublished 
commentary on Tattvarthadhigama. My own explanation is based upon these authori- 
ties and also on the great work on Logic, Prameya-kamala-martanda. I consulted 
Syadvadamanjari also of the Benares Edition, page 166 and Bombay Edition of 
Rayachandra Jaina Granthmala, page 198. Here also the same interpretation is found. If 
in a series of qualities or action any part is taken as the representative of the whole, this 
representative aspect is Naigama. The derivation given by Mr. Desai may also mean 
the same naiko gamo yasyeti—Naigama. ‘The particular that is not restricted to itself, 
but goes beyond itself to unify and represent the whole.” 

This representative character is of course not to be identified with either the mere 
universal or particular. It is different from both. When a person is making preparations 
to start on journey, we say ‘He starts.’ At the moment of the statement he is not starting, 
but is going to start. Similarly “He dwells here,’ need not mean that the person must 
be actually be in the residence at the moment ; 

2. \Samgraha. 

eqarafataaneagina ilamaranaafarin aAtaTaNttceaTe:— ( ararga ) 
CAAA AT AAR CAL IANA AAT ATPANTFAATATSNTATE: | 


* Naigama Naya (vide) Nayakarnika pages 7, 8 of introduction and 43. 
Also Nyayavatara pages 27 and 47. 
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Samgraha is the class view. When several things which are similar in essence and 
which are not incompatible with one another are brought together under one class 
concept we have Samgraha Naya. Thus the name pot refers to the whole class of 
individual objects which go by that name. Similarly the idea of Dravya. From the 
point of Dravya characteristic (Permanency through change) the term Dravya refers to 
several entities, living and non-living, which are all taken as one class. 


3. Vyavahara. 
augaafercarraatat fafaqanraget saagi<: 1 (Tatvartha.) 
auataatai fafaqdanagen fama Hea TEIT saaRTe: 1 (Prameya.) 
Vyavahara is the process of examining the objects which are brought together under 
one class according to the different rules of Logic. This would specially enquire 
into the several species which constitute the whole genus. Examination of the specific 
Dravyas, Jiva Dravya and Ajiva Dravya, which both belong to Dravya genus would be 
an illustration for Vyavahara Naya. 


4. Rjusitra. 
wy TIN qaala aaafa sft yada: u (Tatvartha.) 
RY MSHa (erat) TaAmAAMATa qaafa (ateafe) fa eaqa: 0 (Prameya.) 


That which clearly expresses a momentary state is Rjusiitra Naya. This would take 
into consideration only the present state of a thing. ‘It is very pleasant now.’ This 
proposition predicates something which is true of the subject only at the moment of the 
predication. Such an aspect of a thing is Rjusttra Naya. 


5. Sabda Naya. 
fasndenataafzcafaarcirafart: wseaa: | (Tatvartha.) 
HUABITHASTACATATIAN TIENTS AAT AF TTAa Mest AT: MsaTTTAcaIT Wt (Prameya.) 


Words though differing in tense, voice, gender, number and instruments may point 
to the same thing i.e. refer to the same meaning. This aspect of the identity of meaning 
in spite of differences noted above is Sabda Naya. 

6. Samabhiridha. 

aTaTaaaacignta aafaeg: 1 

This refers to merely synonyms which though interpreted according to their deriva- 
tion may refer to the same identical thing. 

7. Evambhita. 

That which describes a particular action or capacity of a thing. Though the thing 
has not that particular aspect at the time of judging, the name obtained because of that 
action is still applicable to the thing, according to this principle. 

Again the Nayas are divided into six kinds. Thus we have Sad mayas. Dravyar- 
thika Naya is also called NiScaya Naya or the real aspect. Paryayarthika Naya is called 
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Vyavahara Naya or the relative aspect. The former is further sub-divided into Suddha 
and Asuddha. Thus we have Suddha Niscaya Naya and Asuddha Niscaya Naya. 
Vyavahdra Naya is divided into Sadbhita and Asadbhita, Each again determined as 
Upacarita and Anupacarita. Thus we have four kinds of Vyavahara Naya:— 

(1) Upacarita Sadbhiita, (2) Anupacarita Sadbhita. (3) Upacarita Asadbhita. (A) 
Anupacarita Asadbhita. The term Vyavahara is added to each at the end. These six 
Nayas are specially employed in the examination of the characteristics of Atman. 

(1) Suddhaniscaya Naya. That the soul is identically the same whether in Samsara 
or in Moksa because of its intrinsic characteristics of Jiana and DarSana is a statement 
according to this Naya. 

(2) Asuddha Niscaya Naya: to believe that the soul is characterised by gross emotions 
in its Sams§ric state is true according to ASuddha Niscaya Naya. 

(3) Upacarita Sadbhitta Vyavahara Naya. The opinion that the soul has the cetana 
modification of Matijiiadna etc., is true because of the Upacarita Sadbhita Vyavahara. 
That the soul has Matijiiann, is relative and figurative though pertaining to a quality which 
is in a way real. 

(4) Anupacarita Sadbhiita Vyavahdra. That the soul has the modification of Kevala 
Jnana. 
(5) Anupacarita Asadbhita Vyavahara Naya. This corresponds to the inseparable 
accident of the scholastic logic, for example, this is my body. Body is identified with 
self according to this particular Naya. 

(6) Upacarita Asadbhita Vyavahara Naya. This corresponds to the separable accident 
of scholastic logic, for example, this is my house. House is identified with the self 
according to Upacarita Asadbhita Vyavahara Naya. 

These Nayas refer to the different relations that the several attributes have to the 
self. The soul owns these several attributes according to these several Nayas. That 
special aspect of possessing is different in different cases and the different Nayas define 
the several relations which may be real or relative ; which may be pure or impure ; which 
may be separable or inseparable and so on. 


41*3. 
Then Avadhi is described in detail. 
ate aaa aeag 2a TH eitfgaed & | 
fafor fa gaia foraaT Hany 2a gat frag uve*si 
[wafa aaa agai ea oa @ safaad 
aaista quia faaata waa ae aat fraaz 11] 


41*3. Thus Avadhi also is of three kinds: Desdvadhi, Paramavadhi and Sarvayadhi. 
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All the three are conditioned by Psychic qualities. But Desavadhi is also conditioned by 
birth in the case of Deva and Naraka. 

CoMMENTARY—DeSavadhi is the very limited faculty of perceiving things beyond. 
sense perception. It is able to apprehend only a limited number of things within a 
limited space and within a limited time. Paramavadhi is the higher Avadhi Jiana which 
is free from such limitations. But the last, Sarvavadhi is the perfect faculty which 
perceives all reality. This 1s associated with the perfect self. These three faculties are 
respectively acquired by psychic development, i.e., as long as certain Psychic qualities are 
present these metemperical faculties spontaneously manifest themselves. But in the case 
of the last, when once it is acquired, it becomes permanent and everlasting. Whereas the 
first is also present as a matter of birth right in Devas and Narakas, i.e. they need not 
acquire it by special Psychical effort and development. But in the case of man and some 
higher animals it is to be acquired by developing the psychical nature. 

Thus Desavadhi is said to be of two kinds: Gunapratyaya and Bhavapratyaya, 
conditioned by Gunas or Psychic qualities and by Bhava or Birth. Gunapratyaya 
Desavadhi is associated with man and animals and Bhavapratyaya with Deva and 
Naraka. 

Gunapratyaya is again divided into six kinds :— 

Anugami (the following) 

Ananugami (not following) 
Vardhamana (the growing) 
Hiyamana (decaying or decreasing) 
Avasthita (limited or bounded), 

_ Anavasthita (unlimited or indefinite) 

The first is that which enlightens the things while marching as the sun does. 

The second is that which sticks to one and the same thing as the fixed idea of an 
insane person. In the first attention is continually flowing from things to things whereas 
in the second it is rivetted to the very same thing. 

The third is that which begins like a spark of light and grows into a huge flame 
gradually lighting up a number of objects. 

The fourth implies the opposite tendency in the faculty. Here the faculty gradually 
decreases like fire going out. 

The fifth is the faculty that neither increases nor decreases but is limited and definite 
because of the samyak qualities of the soul. 

The sixth is the opposite of the fifth. It is unlimited and indefinite. It is wavering 
hither and thither like a column of fire or water that is subject to heavy gust of wind. 


DAARWN = 


41*4. 
Then the description of Manahparyaya. e 
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fasaral gu TIO ASHANTI | gfag ANT | 
Us AAAAS Vas aequaeay uxe* wis 


[fageafa: gaz araaisianr @ fafa aatarara | 
gat Haaaeet Taal ssAaET 11] 


41*4. Manahparyaya is of two Kinds: Rjumati and Vipulamati; telepathy which 
manifests straight and direct and telepathy that manifests crooked or in undulations. 
These appear only in a person of Appramatta Gunasthdna who acquired Samyama_ labdhi 
i.€., a person who acquired complete harmony or steadiness of the spirit by thorough 
renunciation. 


COMMENTARY—Rjvi means straight, that which manifests straight or direct is Rjumati. 
This apprehends straight and direct the ideas in another’s mind. Vipula means crooked 
or zigzag. When the process of knowing the ideas in other’s mind manifests in a zigzag 
way it is Vipula Mati. These are the two kinds of Manahparyaya-jfiana. This capacity 
is distinctly an acquired one. It is associated only with a person who has risen pretty 
high in the ladder of spiritual evolution. That particular stage at which this faculty 
appears is known as Apramatta-gunasthana. 

The stages in spiritual evolution are fourteen. They are called Gunasthanas. These 
are— 


. faearefee: 1 

. Atateaararafee: 1 

. aras fararefee: 1 

. KAgaaraafee: 1 

. aqaradaa: i 

. TAAAAA: | 

. ATAAAAA: 

. ATARMMEAA JIMAT: ATH: 1 

. Hfrafrarecareaqeal TMAH: ATH: 1 
. FeAaeTUAeaIA SaMAH: ATH: 1 

. FAINFAHTAAR ATM SAE: 11 

. AMHaMadawiToNeT: 1 

. aaaHaat 

14. aameacit Afa i 

1. The first is the stage which represents spiritual blindness. A person in this stage 


is incapable of either perception of or belief in true reality. This is the lowest stage of 
spiritual existence where thought is without the value of truth and conduct without the 


WOO SS Bioen BA tO 


eet 
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value of goodness. 

2. The second stage is the stage of retrogression. A person may advance in the 
path of evolution and become a Samyagdrsti (the fourth Gunasthana). This stage is the 
opposite of the first. It is only from this stage (the fourth) onwards that a person is 
capable of having either truth or goodness. But sometimes a soul, after reaching the 
fourth stage which is really the next step from the first, may have the misfortune of spiri- 
tual degeneration. He may slip down to the bottom of the ladder. This process of slip- 
ping down is the stage of Sdsaddana. 

It is only a transition period. The person will very soon settle down in the first 
stage. Hence the second stage does not really mean the next slip from the first. So also 
the third stage is the spiritual oscillation between first and fourth. It is also a transition 
stage. 

3. The third stage represents the mixed quality. The characteristics of the first and 
of the fourth stage get inextricably mixed together. The spiritual character is indeter- 
minate. A person cannot be brought under either the first class or the fourth class. 
Hence it is called Misragunasthana. 

4. The fourth stage represents the beginning of the spiritual well being. Here is 
the possibility of truth and goodness. But still there is not active effort to elicit true 
thought and good conduct. The absence of this effort is associated with the right spiritual 
disposition. The ladder is called Samyaktva. A person who is in this stage and who is 
without the effort to exhibit the innate powers is Asa/”yata Samyagdrsti. 

5. The fifth stage represents partial effort to draw out the spiritual powers. In this 
stage a person has not only the desirable spiritual disposition but also makes some effort 
towards further development. He is called a Desavrati. 

6. The sixth stage represents whole-hearted effort. Complete and possible control 
over self is associated with the true bent of the spirit. But still the whole-hearted good 
will is not yet free from tempting desires and impulses. There is the chance of these 
impulses getting the mastery for there is not yet complete renunciation. Hence this stage 
is Pramatta Samyata. 

7. The seventh stage is called Apramatta Samyata. In this stage the tendency to 
be attached by the outer things is thoroughly overcome. Spiritual strength is firmly 
established. Spirit has conquered the body. This stage is the critcial stage in the 
spiritual evolution. From here begins the double path of higher spiritual evolution. 
One path leads to absolute perfection. And the other relative perfection. The former 
‘s associated with the annihilation of Karmas. The latter with the suppression of them. 
The former is called Ksapaka Sreni the ladder of annihilation, the latter is called Upasama 
Sreni—the ladder of pacification of Karmas. 


Manahparyaya-Jnana appears only in a person who has reached this critical stage of 
higher spiritual evoloution. 
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Hence it must be considered as an extraordinary psychic quality acquired only after 
reaching a high stage of spiritual evolution. Before proceeding to describe the characteris- 
tics of the other stages of evolution let us note the further qualities of Manahparyaya. 
This psychic capacity is peculiarly limited by time and space. Though it is higher than 
ordinary mental faculty, though it is supernormal still it should not be considered even 
a approaching Kevala Jiana. Of the two kinds of mind-knowing Vipula Mati is consi- 
dered to be greatly superior to the other. The limitations given are as follow:— 

Rjumati Manahparyaya from the point of time has a lower limit as well as a higher 
limit. In its lower limit it may apprehend the thoughts of another individual during his 
lifetime or it may extend to two or three Bhavas or births before and after. The upper 
limit is upto seven or eight Bhavas or births before and after. From the point of view 
of space its lower limit is to the redius of a Gavyati or about two leagues and the 
upper limit is the radius of one yojana. The second, Vipulumati has the lower time limit 
of seven or eight births whereas the higher is innumerable. Its lower distance limit is 
round a radius of one yojana and its higher distance limit is upto Mdnusottara moun- 
tain and not beyond that. This Manusottara Saila is according to Jaina Geography the 
limit of human habitation. 

When we examine the limitations described above it is clear to us that the latter Vipula 
Mati is decidedly the higher supernormal faculty. Therefore the commentator’s interpre- 
tation of vipula as kutila or crooked really means Rythmic or undulatory manifestation. 
Whereas the former is straight and direct. The rythmic manifestation is naturally capable 
of greater efficiency. This is illustrated by several rythmic movements in Nature, as in 
the heartbeat. This Psychic faculty evidently through this rythmic or undulatory mani- 
festation is able to achieve better and higher results than those of Rjumati. 

8. The eighth stage represents the acquisition of a spiritual weapon called the first 
Sukla Dhyana. This is an instrument by help of which Karmas are to be destroyed. This 
is a unique Psychic force never before experienced by the Self. Hence it is Aparva 
Karana. This stage is represented in both the ladders of development : Upasamaka and 
Ksapaka, i.e., self in this stage may be in the path of annihilation or in that of pacifica- 
tion of Karmas. | 

9. The ninth stage represents spiritual warfare. Equipped with the weapon of 
Sukla Dhyana, Self—the warrior, destroys the grosser desires. This spiritual warfare is 
also associated with both the paths of development. 

Badara Samparaya: Samparaya means warfare : Badara means gross: warfare or 
conflict with gross desires and impulses of this soul. | 

10. The tenth stage is the stage of the same spiritual warfare when the subtle 
impulses of the soul get destroyed. This stage also has representatives in either ladder, 
i.e., as the result of the spiritual struggle the gross and subtle desires may either be rooted 

out or supressed. One who roots them out is Ksapaka and one who supresses them is 
_Upasamaka. | 
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Saksma Samparadya : Conflict with subtler impules. 

ll. The eleventh stage is the stage where spiritual peace is secured, but here peace 
is the result of suppression. Hence it may not be quite secure. The spiritual harmony 
may yet be disturbed. If it gets disturbed then there may be the misfortune of slipping 
down again. But the fall will be to the Apramatta Gunasthana from which the two 
Srenis branched off. 

12. The twelfth stage represents the corresponding step in the ladder of annihilation, 
i.e. after the destruction of subtle and gross desires with the help of Sukla Dhyana the 
self may pass on to Ksina-kasdyasthana which is the twelfth. This is just below the stage 
of perfection. : 

13. This stage is certainly the stage of Perfect Emancipation. Kevala Jnana is 
reached but there is still yoga (manavacanakdya or mind, speech and body). Hence this 
stage is called Sayogakevali, the Kevali who has still yoga. 

14. The last is the stage where even this yoga disappears. The stage immediately 
after the disappearance of yoga is called Ayogakevali. The Siddha state is considered to 
be a transcendental stage. Therefore it is considered to be beyond this classification of 
Gunasthanas. It is purely metemperical and therefore description by difference of degree 
will have no meaning with reference to this transcendental Ego. 


41*5. 


Then the Kevala-jfidna—the ideal knowledge. This is the result of the destruction 
of the four Ghatiya Karmas; co-existence with infinite qualities such as infinite bliss the 
desire of all the faithful and the pure and that which makes even a Devendra discontented 
in his own glory. 


nT Taira Sacro 1 etfs FEAT | 
waa Saar Try a fey Saft uve* yr 


(ata aafafad Saad a wala WesAay | 
aa Sanaa Alaa a atfea Safes: 11] 


41*5, Kevala Jaana is knowledge par excellence. It is not conditioned by objects of 
knowledge. It is not even Srutajfiana which is consequent upon study. To the person 
who has acquired perfect knowledge there is no diversity of knowledge. So let it be 
known. 

COMMENTARY—Kevala Jiiana completely comprehends all Dravyas and all their 
modifications. The author of Tattvartha Sitra says sarva-dravya-paryayesu kevalasya. 
The infinite number of Jiva Dravyas, the infinite number of Physical bodies, the two 
physical principles of rest and motion and infinite space and time all become transparent 
to Kevala Jiana. There can be nothing which is not comprehended by this knowledge. 


———————————e 
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The contents of this knowledge constitute the whole of reality. This is not conditioned 
by objects. It is absolutely self-determined. Therefore all the Dravyas and the Paryayas 
are at the same time evident to Kevala Jiidna. This unconditioned simultaneous compre- 
hension of reality makes it fundamentally distinct from Mati Jidna or Sruta Jidna and 
also from the other two. The other four jfdrras are limited in efficiency and extent. And 
Kevala Jiana knows no such limitations. Again Mati, Sruta, and Avadhi, are subject 
to degeneration and corruption. But Manahparyaya and Kevala do not have any such 
tendency. But the capacity of Kevala Jina is infinitely higher than even Manahparyaya. 
In short it is the absolute and unconditioned wisdom. 


41*6. 
After describing the five kinds of right knowledge (Samyagjfidna), the author men- 
tions the three Ajiianas or the kinds of wrong knowledge. 


fassur soo afacfeatat a wTaArazott | 

TT TTA Bll AS FMA SAT | uve* ei 
[faeararg aataa afacfrara: @ araratoa | 
AA TAA BIN TAT FAT: FENATT | 11] 


41*6. If Mithyatva which veils the faculty of perception of and faith in reality 
appears, then knowledge gets vitiated and becomes Ajiiana and the regulative principle 
of conduct also becomes corrupt. Again during the process of investigating reality the 
standard of truth and the methods of reaching it all become misleading and untrust- 
worthy. 

COMMENTARY—Mithyatva is the condition of Ajfiana. Its presence in a soul is res- 
ponsible for several undesirable consequences. This Mithyatva may be innate or acquired. 
In the case of persons who have congenital Mithyatva their faculty of understanding is 
also corrupt from birth. They have innate Ajfana: Kumati and Kusruti. But in the 
case of persons who acquired this Mithyatva after losing Samyaktva, their right knowledge 
turns into erroneous one. The effect of Mithyadtva is not confined to corrupting the 
faculty of understanding. It indirectly affects conduct also; such a person because of his 
Ajfiana is incapable of chosing the rigth path. Evil becomes his good. And lastly, even 
if there is any effort after truth, it ends in mere illusion so long as there is the primary 
source of evil, Mithyatva, intact. 


42. 
After describing Jnanopayoga he goes on to speak about Darsganopayoga, the faculty 
of perception. 
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danata aqane varamanta a sition afer | 
afnananataad tafad atfa FTA USA 


[avtanfa aadanaadaata atafart afgar | 
afasaaardtaga Faem aria waAcAA UYU) 


42. Perception or DarSana is of four kinds. Perception through visual sensations, 
perception through non-visual senses, again that through the faculty of Avadhi, or clairvo- 
yance, and lastly through Kevala or infinite perception, which is unlimited and appre- 
hends all reality. Thus is it described. 

COMMENTARY— DarSana or perception implies merely the awareness that a thing 
exists. It corresponds to knowledge by acquaintance. Understanding the reality thus 
apprehended is Jnana. Ina rough way, Darsana and Jnana may be said to correspond to 
the sensibility and understanding of Kant’s system. Thus understanding and perception 
apprehend things gradually one after the other. But in the case of Kevalis the two facul- 
ties are co-extensive with the complete reality. The whole existence is perceived and 
understood at the same time, and as there is no reality beyond such faculty, it is not 
necessary for such a person to attend to things one after the other. 


43. 


After describing Jiiana and DarSana the author, in order to clear the doubt of a 
Naiyayika student for whom substance and quality are absolutely distinct, explains that 
the distinction is only relative; and he also mentions the diversity of Jiana. 


oy faqen fs ororrat oreott orerrfer aif oeTT ETT 
arat g facaea ufna afag fa orottig wean 


(a fasecad atara atat atatia awarcararis tt 
ante faraed afnd zeafata arfafa: weg) 


43. The soul is not distinct from its attribute of Jiana or knowledge, and because the 
ways of knowledge are diverse the world of reality or the universe is also said to be 
multiverse by the wise. 

CoMMENTARY—There can be no knowledge apart from the knower. Self and its 
knowledge are inseparable. Again knowledge is also intimately related to the objects 
known. There are diverse forms of knowledge. This implies that the objects of know- 
ledge are also diverse. Hence from the point of view of objects, they are both one and 
many: one because of the common Dravyatva and many because of the different ways 
of apprehending objects. The proposition that the reality is one and also many is not 
self-contradictory according to the Jaina system; hence the statement that reality is uni- 
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verse is not incompatible with ‘the reality is a multiverse.’ The point emphasized in the 
gatha is mainly the inalienability of the attribute from the thing. 


44. 


Then he points out the absurdity of the view that substance and the attribute are 
entirely distinct. 


wife gafe ceqyony yal gy A ceqal sqoOT | 
sean faaraal ceqrata gE fa iswi 


[afe wafa meqAag FNAra TNIV Tega sea | 
TQMCARAA TEQIATA THALeaA UY I] 


44. If the substance is entirely separate and distinct from its qualities, then it may 
change into infinite other substances or again if the qualities can exist separate from their 
substance, there will be no necessity for a substance at all. (In either way the result would 
be absurd.) 

COMMENTARY—The relation of substance and its qualities is an extremely difficult 
problem for a metaphysician. 

Some would emphasize the qualities to the detriment of substance and some would 
emphasize the substance at the cost of qualities. In either case the result would be absurd 
because of the false emphasis. 3 

We may have the world of unchanging reality of Parmenides or a world of eternal 
flux of Heraclites, but both these worlds are so far removed from the world of our con- 
cerete experience. In our world of concrete experience things and qualities are of equal 
importance. In fact the distinction is not absolute. 

There can be no qualities apart from substance nor substance without qualities. If 
substance is deprived of all its qualities and if it is still the possible substratum of qualities 
then different groups of qualities may get associated with that substratum, i.e., the same 
substance has the chance of becoming infinite other substances. 

This is a manifest absurdity. Or again if the attributes can float themselves without 
any fixing substratum then they would by their own combination constitute a thing and 
the category of substance is no more necessary. To think of reality as identical with 
qualities apart from the qualified thing is also equally absurd. On account of internal 
contradiction the view that qualities may be different from substance is condemned. The 
argument adopted by the author reminds us of Burkley and Hume. 

Burkley’s argument against Locke’s doctrine of substance similarly emphasizes the 
absurdity of an unknown ‘x’ which is substance for Locke. This unknown ‘x’ may get 
several determinations and thus may become several distinct things. But Burkley’s main 
argument is slightly different from the author’s. His attack on substance is based upon 
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the absurdity of abstract ideas. Again Hume after reducing the world to a group of 
sense-presented ideas points out the absurdity referred to in the latter half of the Gatha 
by his doctrine that anything may be the cause of anything else. 

Similar tendencies are not altogether absent in Indian thought. You have the one 
sided emphasis both in Vedantism and Buddhism. The idea of Nirguna reality and the 
principle of Ksanika Vada are the two rival doctrines; and both are condemned by the 
author; qualityless reality and the qualities bringing about a new reality every moment 
are both untenable according to the author. 


45. 
Next the author rejects the following views:— 
1. That substance and qualities are absolutely identical. 
2. That they are absolutely different. 
3. That they are absolutely identical and different at the same time. 
Then he establishes their conditional or relative identity and relative difference. 


anaanond cain fAAAATT | 
vizafa freaaug aferadia fe a ata vy 


[afansanracd zeaMat fanaaAracad | 
cota fazauateatgadia fg at aaTy We ait) 


45. Those that know the truth do not recognise any of the following views as to the 
relation of substance and quality: that they are absolutely identical and inseparable; that 
they are distinct and separate in every way; and lastly that they are both distinct and 
identical at the same time. 

CoMMENTARY—The doctrine maintained by the author is that substance and quality 
are not distinct and separable in rarum-natura; but only in thought, and there too, the 
distinction is only relative, i.e., the quality cannot be thought of as absolutely indepen- 
dant of substance. Still it can be attended to as distinct from the thing. Hence it is that 
the three views mentioned in the Gatha are rejected. 


46. 


From the point of view of Vyapadesa etc., substance and quality are in an aspect 
distinct. 


qazar dam dart faaat a etfa a agar | 

a afaaneng song atfa farsa uve 
[eaqden: aenarfa dem faqatea wafer a agar: | 
a aarsaraea aeaed aria faaea wei] 
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46. The difference between Dravya and Guna, substance and attribute, may be 
determined by appellation, form, number, or locality. These determinants are various. 
They hold good among things and their attributes whether these are considered different 
or identical. 

COMMENTARY—These differences hold good not only among different things but also 
in the case of a single complex thing which is capable of internal distinction. 

(1) The difference due to Vyapadesa or name is of two kinds. 

1. Sasthi Vyapadesa. This is the relation of the sixth case or the possessive 
relation. 

2. Karaka Vyapadesa due to causal relation. 

(1) Each of these may be true of different things or of the same thing. The Posses- 
sive relation among different things is illustrated thus. ‘Devadatta’s cow.’ The same 
relation is illustrated by a single complex thing. ‘The branch of a tree.’ or ‘Jinas’ attri- 
butes.’ Here the possessive relation is distinctly internal in the very same thing. 

(2) Karaka or causal relation. This is also Vyapadesa difference, i.e. difference 
due to Nomenclature or appellation. Karaka-samjfia also holds good between two different 
things or in the same identical complex thing. Karaka or causal relation is recognised 
to be of six forms, /.e. in a complete causal relation six elements are implied— 

Karta or agent or subject. 

Karma, the object or effect. 

Karana, the instrument. 

Nimitta, the purpose. 

Sakasa, the place from which the effect issues. 
Adhikarana, the place in which the cause operates. 

The illustration given below implies all these six elements. 

(a) Causal relation among different things. See the following sentence :— 

@qeu:— Devadatta (Karta or subject or agent). 

gaq—a fruit (Karma or object). 

ag@aa—with the hook (Karana or instrument). 

gazara=for Dhanadatta (Nimitta or purpose). 

qati=from the tree (Sakasa or the place of issue). 

atfestata4— from the orchard (Adhikarana or the place of operation) 

aafaatfa—plucks down. 

This sentence illustrates the different aspects of causal relation that may exist among 
different things. The proposition ““Devadatta plucks a fruit for Dhanadatta from a tree in 
his orchard with a hook” relates several independent things. Whereas the next illustration 
shows how the same causal relation with the six elements may exist in an identical thing. 

aaa arent (at) AeA BHATEAR Heat (HTTAAT) aA fafa seMA: THITTA 


areata afanenad saat | 


AY AwWN 
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“Rima about himself with his self-reflection for his own purpose drawing out of hint- 
self and yet reposing in himself contemplates.’’ Here the causal relation is with reference 
to the same complex thing. 

(2) Samsthana—the difference of figure or form. This determinant also is illustrated 
with the different things and with the same thing. 

(a) Tall Devadutta’s tall cow: The Samsthana determinant is applied to two 
different things. 

(b) The tall branch of a tall tree. Here the determinant is applied to the branch 
and the tree which are not two separate things. miurtadravyasa martaguna: Here also 
the determinant Mirta or visual form refers to Dravya and Guna which are not separate 
and distinct. 

(3) Samkhya or number. 

(a) Devadatta’s 10 cows. The quantitative difference here is between two distinct 
things—Devadatta and Cows. 

(b) But the quantitative difference may exist internally in the same thing as the 10 
branches of the tree or the infinite attributes of Dravya. 

(4) Visaya or locative difference. 

(a) ‘In the cowshed is the cow’. Here the Visaya or the locality is external or Bheda- 
Visaya. | 

(b) Abheda-Visaya or the internal locative relation. ‘In the substance are the 
qualities.’ 

Thus the difference due to Vyapadega, Samsthana, etc., is seen among different things or 
in the same thing which is internally differentiated. Hence when one kind of relation is imp- 
lied it need not be confounded with the other. If substance and attributes are said to be 
different, this difference need not be interpreted to make the two distinct and separate. 
Hence the relation between substance and attribute can certainly be from one aspect a 
relation of difference and still the two need not be absolutely distinct. In short the rela- 
tion between substance and attribute may be one of identity and difference. That this 
relation of identity in difference is not self contradictory is supported by analogy. The 
illustrations of the same thing internally differentiated given above justify the attitude of 
the author. 


47. 


Again he speaks of the relation of ownership or possession. This relation may exist 
between two different things or in the same thing internally differentiated. Hence by 
analogy he brings out the Ekatva—Nanatva aspect of the relation. 


ory am a geafe afr ae oft a gfaute | 
aovifa ag quad Cad aria aeamg vol 
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(wa oa a wdfa ofa aan anfaa a fefaateara | 
waft cat gaacanaed aly araat: volt] 


47. Just as Dhana and Jiiana (wealth and wisdom) make the owners Dhani and Jani 
(the rich and the wise) thus expressing two ways of relationship (unity and diversity) so 
also the relation between substance and qualities implies both the aspects of identity and 
difference. Thus say those that know the truth. 

COMMENTARY—One who owns Dhana or wealth becomes on account of that owner- 
ship a Dhani—the rich. Here too, different things because of the relation of possession 
are brought together, 7.e., because of possession there is union and again because of 
possession the things uniting must be different. Things may exist as separate and distinct 
when the relation may unite them or there may be single thing which because of the 
relation may get differentiated. The illustration of Dhana, Dhani is of the former kind. 
The illustration for the latter is Jnana, Jnani. The person to start with is one, but on 
account of this relation of possession the single entity gets differentiated. In order to be 
called Jaani one who possesses Jhana or wisdom the possessed thing must be differentiat- 
ed from the owner. Otherwise the relation of ownership will have no meaning. Hence 
we have to admit that the relation of ownership implies both unity and diversity whether 
the things related are different or identical in themselves. Thus the author concludes 
that the relation between substance and its qualities exhibits both these characteristics. It 
is not incoherent to associate both the characteristics with the relation. 


48. 


Then he points out the absurdity that would result if Jidna and Jaani (the knower 
and knowledge) are taken to be entirely distinct and separate. 


OTA MIT ST AAT AcAATaT | sooAIO|TT | 
ag Hane Tani ara fITaANs Uyshl 


[ATA ala @ Aatateafea caraleaey 
gata TAA Ara faATaAay uvsii] 


48. If self and its knowledge are always substantially distinct one from the other, 
then each will become non-conscious or non-spiritual entity. That view being self- 
contradictory would undoubtedly conflict with the truth revealed by Jina. 

COMMENTARY—Soul and knowledge are called spiritual or conscious entities only 
because of their identity. If the two are entirely absolute and distinct they would cease 
to be spiritual. Soul would be deprived of thought and hence will cease to be a 
conscious being and knowledge or thought per-se would have no association with 
the thinker and hence will become again non-spiritual. Thinker without thought would 
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be blind and thought without thinker would be chimerical. The person who maintains 
such a view would contradict himself because of his own thought: the Jaina view is free 
from such a contradiction. 

Here we have to notice one important thing. “Jinavamatam’’ is not to be taken as 
the reason for rejecting the opposite view. 

The real standard of truth or Pramana is not the principle of revelation. Though no 
doubt the Jaina system of thought is very often referred to as revealed by Jina, the system 
is acknowledged to be true not because it is revealed by a great spiritual being but because 
the revelation is borne out by the nature of Reality. 

Jaina thinkers therefore attach more importance to absence of self-contradiction 
than to revelation. 

A doctrine must not contradict any previously accepted truth. 

‘“‘Parvapara-virodha”’ is the main thing that is dreaded by the Jaina thinker. Hence 
the author’s rejection of the opposite view because it is inconsistent with Jaina thought 
is really based upon the internal self-contradiction involved in the rejected view. If it is 
interpreted otherwise then the Jaina position would become self-contradictory. When 
the Jaina rejects the Vedas of Brahmanic thought, though they are claimed to be revela- 
tion from the divine being, on the ground that they involve internal inconsistency, he 
cannot have recourse to the very same method of depending upon revelation. For accor- 
ding to his principle even revelation must stand on logical evidence. 


49. 


If Self and thought be really distinct then the two would never be able to constitute 
a single spiritual being even by the process of combination. 


m fe at aAaaTal seaatTat | MTA NTT | 
sony fa a aa oTararan etfs uve 


[a fe a: anaiarzatafcara AAA AAT | 
aataitfa a aaanacasaian wafa wei] 


49. If the Self is entirely distinct in nature from thought then he cannot become, 
even by combination with thought, Jnani or the thinker. ‘Unthinking thing’ will still 
be the name denoting the identity brought about by the combination of substance and 
quality which are in themselves unthinking things. 

COMMENTARY—If Self and thought are in themselves unthinking things then by com- 
bination they would still be unthinking. Consciousness is not to be derived from noncon- 
scious elements existing severally or in combination. If thought is an adventitious characte- 
ristic of the self then before the acquisition of thought he must have been either Jani or 
Ajfiani (thinking or unthinking). If he is thinking then the combination with Jiiana is un- 
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necessary and useless. But if he be unthinking then, is that attribute “unthinking’’ again 
innate or adventitious 2? If it is adventitious, then the self cannot acquire thought for 
this attribute is incompatible with his former acquisition. If the unthinking quality is 
innate than the thinking quality may as well be taken to be innate. Thought then is not 
an adventitious attribute of the self. Self is Jidni not as a result of combination of self 
and thought. Even the perfect knowledge Kevala Jina is innate in the soul, though it is 
veiled for the time being by the Karmas. 


50. 


Then since there is no other relation than identity between substance and quality the 
explanation by the principle of combination is shown to be unwarranted and absurd. 


AAA AAATA Agasyat a awHafasr g 
ater eeagary saat fate fa frfezt yon 


lanatacd aAaIa: aaTMAcaNQafaaead a | 
aearqzeaqMat agar fatafefa fafaset wy ot!) 


50. The relation between substance and quality is one of co-eval identity, unity, 
inseparability, and of essential simplicity. That is why the unity of substance and qualities 
is said to be not the result of union or combination. 

COMMENTARY—The terms Samavaya implies mainly unity and also union. Union 
implies the existence of independent elements which constitute the unity. The elements 
must be prior to the unity. Then unity will be the result of combination. The relation 
between Guna and Gunin is not one of combination. 

Hence though the author designates the relation by the term Samavaya he strictly 
excludes the other implication of the term. The term means nothing more than oneness 
or unity. Dravya and Guna, substance and quality, are merely the different aspects of 
the same reality and as such they must exist together without beginning and without 
end. 

This eternal co-existence is implied by the term Samavaya. This co-existence of 
Dravya and Guna is termed Samavdya or unity by the author. The very same relation 
implies inseparability of the two though they are different in name. Hence is the relation 
called aprthag-bhitatvam. Again since the unity is not brought about by combination 
of two independent elements it has ayuta-siddhattvam. Therefore the relation is one of 
unity and not of union. 


51-52. 


Then he establishes by analogy that substance and quality though distinguishable in 
thought are not distinct in nature. 
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quyTaIHtat TaTIElaat faaale | 

Zearatl F AMO AOTAITIATT Stl Uy Ve 
gamrorrorttar wat aforagrior soorat her | 
qaaaar gata Heal fe vt aaTaTAt UZRN 


[avizaneaerat: acarortetaat fae: | 
SSA AAAT: ACACATHTMHT Aafeag Uy ei 
auaata at Wlafaas HATHA | 

sqqama: ganca Hea: fe al AAA URI) 

51-52. Colour, taste, smell and touch are the qualities of the primary atom. They 
are not said to be really distinct from their material substratum though they are 
undoubtedly distinguishable from it as regards name, form, etc. In the same way 
perception and understanding are really inseparable from the self and are not distinct 
from it; though from the point of name, form etc., they may be spoken of as distinct 
from the substratum Ego. In short, though distinguishable in thought the faculties are 
not really distinct. 

COMMENTARY—The author establishes the proposition that distinction in thought 
does not necessarily imply distinctness in nature. What may be distinguished by comparison 
may in reality exist in essential unity. This result is obtained by the principle of analogy. 
In the case of matter the qualities are not distinct and separate from the substratum, 
though they may be referred to by different names, by different forms, and so on. 
Exactly in the same way are the conscious qualities of perception and undrstanding related 
to Jiva. As attributes they are distinct from the ego and may be distinguished by name, 
form, number, etc. But still they are not really distinct from it. 

Distinctness necessarily presupposes an underlying identity between the things com- 
pared. Apart from this identity there can be no comparison and distinction. What are 
distinct must really be identical. Hence distinction in thought instead of presupposing 
distinctness in nature, implies identity. This view of the author is borne out by modern 
thought. Thus ends the section dealing with the attribute of upayoga. 


53. 


The next section deals with the three remaining qualities of Jiva: kartrtva, bhokirtva, 
and karma-samyuktatva acting, feeling and being associated with Karmas. In the begin- 
ning the author describes the nature and number of Jiva Dravya which is the substratum 


of all the nine attributes. 


sitar sore forgot sat oat a SHeararat | 
ASATASN AMAT TAMU TIA FT WVsh 
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(sitar sarfafrarat: ateat Hara TAA ATT | 
ARMAASAA: TAAYITATAT: uyzu] 


53. Jivas according to their characteristics have neither beginning nor end, have 
beginning and ead, have beginning but no end. Thus having these five fundamental 
qualities they are as existences infinite in number. 

COMMENTARY—Jivas realy are the agents, since they bring about different modes 
with the different names. They are described as 1) without beginning or end, 2) with 
beginning and end 3) and with beginning and no end. 

1. If we attend to the essential nature of Jivas (parindmika bhava.) i.e., their thought 
or consciousness then they may be said to have neither beginning nor end; as spiritual 
existences they are eternal. Neither are they created nor can they be destroyed. 

2. The very same Jivas from the Psychic qualities of Audayika, Aupasamika, and 
Ksayopasamika have both beginning and end. 

3. But from the Ksayika Bhava they have beginnig but not end. It cannot be said 
in the last case that because there is beginning there must also be anend. When they 
are free form Upadhis then they realise their true nature, then they become Siddhas. 
Jivas that are found with such characteristics are infinite in number. Again it cannot 
be said that in the case of these Jivas which really have neither beginning nor end the 
other characteristics would be inconsistent. The other characteristics are, having both 
beginning and end and having beginning but no end. These characteristics are true of 
Jivas because of Karmic entanglements. The presence of Karma with Jiva is the condi- 
tion of Samsaric transformations and Jivas in Sams4ric cycles have both birth and death. 
But in the last stage towards emancipation from Karmas, Jivas may be said to have only 
birth but no death. For there is spiritual immortality as the result of complete emanci- 
pation. | 

The five fundamental characteristics implied in this gatha are the five Jiva-Bhavas 
mentioned in the 62nd gatha. : 

These are 1) audayika 2) aupasamika 3) ksdyopasamika 4) ksayika 5) parinamika- 
bhavah. 

The last one is the attribute of consciousness. This conscious nature is eternal. 
Hence Jiva is anddi-nidhana without beginning or end, The first three bring about 
Samsaric changes of birth and death. Therefore from their aspect Jiva has both begin- 
ning and end. The fourth is the characteristic of emancipation. The emancipated Self 
has beginning but no end. 


54. 


Though Jivas are truly eternal yet they are born and they die because of accidental 
conditions of Karmic associations. To be eternal and to have births and deaths are not 
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really conflicting. | 
Ua aal faniat saat Hace gle Tarek | 
gfe fanatig afore soortenfaegataeg yx 


[va aal faaretsaat sitaca wacaeaia: | 
sfa faaacdfuanarafaegaiatga wer) 


54. Thus Jivas that are, may die and those that are not may be born; thus sayeth 
the Jina. Though the statements (this Sitra and the 19th) are apparently conflicting 
they are not really contradictory. 

COMMENTARY—From Dravyarthika Naya, i.e., from the aspect of essential nature, 
Jivas can have neither birth nor death. But from Parydyarthika Naya, from the point 
of modifications, they have births and deaths. The two propositions are quite compa- 
tible with one another as they state two different aspects of Jiva. The other proposition 
with which this gatha appears to conflict is the gatha 19. 

uq aal fanral aaal sitaca ofa scare | 

There is no death for the existing Jivas, nor birth of the non-existing ones. 

This certainly appears to contradict the present Sitra and the commentator esta- 
blishes that the conflict is only apparent and not real. 


So. 


Then it is pointed out that the death of Beings that are and the birth of those that 
are not are the result of Gatindmakarma: the Karma that brings about for the soul 
different modes of existence. 


nrgatafraaqat tat sfe TAA AST TTT 
Healt Asal WA AAatl AlaACA SATS UA 


[anafaas aqeat zat efa araaan: THAT: | 
Hafea Aal AMAaa AlaeaATSA ULI] 


55. Life in hell, life as plant or animal, as man or as Deva, these states of being are 
caused by their respective Nama Karma Prakttis. These bring about death to the Jivas 
that are and birth to those that are not. 

COMMENTARY—The different states of existence are the different modifications of 
Jiva brought out by upadhi or Karmic conditions. Those Karmas that determine the 
next individual state of Jiva are Nama Karmas. These Nama Karmas are the real causal 
conditions that lead the soul to manifest in a particular form. These forms appear and 
disappear. Birth and death are characteristics associated with these forms or modes. Just 
‘ as waves may appear and disappear in the surface of oceanas the result of wind, while 
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the sheet of water is really unaffected, so Jiva remaining eternal and changeless in its real 
essence is the basis of the different waves of existence appearing and disappearing. And 
these waves in the ocean of life are brought about by upddhis,or Karmic conditions. The 
characteristics of birth and death which are really true of the form of existence are also 
predicated of Jiva. 


56. 


After mentioning the Karmas as the condition of Samsaric cycle the author goes to 
describe their nature. Here he explains the origin of the five Bhavas i.e., emotional states 
of consciousness. 


gaa yaaa a aan gig fafeaate afore | 
HA F Hay agy 7 aeag faferoot wy gir 


[sqaalaraa a aan aq givat fafsrarsat af<oraa | 
qed Harn agy aay facctat: wy aii] 


56. On account of the rise, suppression, annihilation, mixed suppression and anni- 
hilation of Karmas, by the intrinsic nature of self unconditioned by Karmas, Jiva has five 
Bhavas or thought characteristics. These are fully described in the Agamas [satthesu ?]. 

COMMENTARY—Karmas are considered to be physical in nature. These physical con- 
ditions determine the Psychic characteristics. Five different classes of Karmic conditions 
are mentioned. Each of these is the causal condition determining its corresponding Bhava 
or thought state in Jiva. 

These conditions are : 

1. Udaya, or rise of Karmas ; 

2. Upasama, or suppression of Karmas ; 

3. Ksaya or eradication ; 

4. Ksayopasama, the mixed process of eradication and suppression ; 

5. Parinama, or the unconditioned thought. 

These five conditions (four physical and one spiritual) determine respectively the 
Bhavas. 

And these are : 

1. Audayika Bhava ; 

2. Aupasamika Bhava ; 

3. Ksayika Bhava ; 

4. Ksayopasamika Bhava ; 

5. Parinamika Bhava. 

The last one is unconditioned by Karmas. It is Nirupadhi character, whereas the 
other four are generated by the changes in physical conditions or upadhis. The last 
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Parinamika Bhava is not causally connected with Samsara or Moksa. It is Niskriya 
Bhava. 
ale Kafer faslonfanaiaativar: | 


arantafast arar fafexa: arfcorfag: 1 


ST 


Next it is pointed out how these Bhavas or thought states are brought about. 


HA ACAATM Silat Ata Hele Arita 1 
al an aea ae gafe fa a aan oiez yl 


[we Aeqarat stat ara Hula araTHA | 
a aa ata Bat Vadtfa @ aaa saa 1X11] 


57. Being affected by the change in Karmic material Jiva experiences certain 
emotional states. Whatever emotional state thus appears in consciousness is due to the 
direct causal agency of Jiva. Thus say the Scriptures of Jainas. 

COMMENTARY—Jiva is said to be the direct and immediate cause of the several 
emotional states brought about by Karmic materials. The extrinsic cause is physical 
matter and the proximate cause is Jiva itself. Karmas are alway spoken of as of two 
kinds : Dravya Karma and Bhava Karma. Dravya Karma is distinctly physical. A 
peculiar combination of Paramanus constitutes Karma Pudgala or Karmic matter. Matter 
under such modification has a special attraction towards Jivas ordinarily. Jiva in its 
world state is generally found in association with such Karmic matter. Karmic matter 
and conscious states are mutually determining each other. A change in Karmic matter 
may bring about a corresponding change in consciousness. This conscious change has a 
predominent affective tone. It is generally some form of emotion. This corresponding 
emotional state is Bhava Karma. Since it is a psychic event it is immediately determined 
by mind itself. It is this fact that is emphasized by the author in this Gatha. 

The author recognises two distinct causal agencies as will be evident later on: nimitta 
karta and upddana karta, Distant or remote cause and substantial cause. Jiva is the 
substantial cause of all its modifications, and matter may still be an extrinsic cause. 
Then Jiva is the Upadana Karta of the Bhavas while Karmic matter is Nimitta Karta. 


58. 


It is this fact that is mentioned in the next Gatha. That Self is the immediate cause 
of the emotional state while Karmic matter is the indirect cause. 


array fant seq slara 4 fase aaa at | 
asa asalaafad art aa g SAH Uys 
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[adot faateat sitaea a faaa somal at) 
afr: atalanfancacaig tata BABA Xs) 


58. The different forms of Bhiva Karmas such as, the rising, the sinking, the 
annihilating and partial annihilation and sinking cannot happen in the consciousness of 
a Jiva without corresponding changes in Dravya Karmas or Karmic matter. Therefore 
the Bhavas such as Audayika which are brought about by the Bhava Karmas may be said 
to be the effects of Dravya Karmas as well. 

COMMENTARY—A change in Dravya Karma or physical Karma immediately brings 
about a change in Bhava Karma i.e., a corresponding change pure or impure in 
consciousness. This Bhava Karma in its turn brings about its corresponding emotional 
state or Bhava. It may be pleasant or unpleasant. The chain of causation is as follows:— 
Dravya Karma, Bhava Karma and Bhaya. Karmic matter, Karmic thought and an 
affective state. The last affective state or Bhava which is the immediate result of Karmic 
thought or Bhava Karma may also be said to be the effect of Dravya Karma. For there 
can be no Karmic thought or Bhava Karma in a Jiva which is not determined by Dravya 
Karma. 


59. 


The next Gatha is inthe form of parvapaksa from the disciple. An objection is raised 
against the doctrine that Atma is the sole and immediate cause of Bhava Karma. 


aiat afe HeAHA Aa Brace giiz fee Far | 
a gute arent fafa fa Pat soo AT ATS Nall 


[arat afe wdga: arar saot wafer Ha Fat | 
a murara fafaate qacarad tah ATaA U4 el] 


59. If these states of emotion or Bhava are really brought about by Karmic matter 
how can Atma be said to be the cause of these Bhavas ? But the soul’s agency is such that 
while giving up its own state it can effect entirely alien or non-mental changes (i.e., it is 
the cause of its own mental states which are also indirectly conditioned by Karmic 
matter). 

COMMENTARY—As has been mentioned already Dravya Karma or Karmic matter and 
the nature of Jiva, both determine the occurrence of a Bhava or an emotional state. Still 
Jiva is taken to be the causal agent or Karta to these emotional state. If the Bhavas are 
really due to Dravya Karma or Karm ic matter then how can it be consistently held that 
Jiva is Karta? But the answer is given thus. Bhava is Psychic change and as psychic 
change it can only be brought about by Jiva. Soul cannot have direct causal relation 
with material and non-mental things. Again if the Bhavas have no causal relation to 
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Jiva then there is no reason why it should be bound by Karma. Karmic bondage neces- 
sarily presupposes the intimate relation between Jiva and its emotional states. Since there 
will be no logical ground for bondage in the absence of causal relation then there is no 
chance for Sarisara which is the result of Karmic bondage. This result contradicts our 
real experience for there is Samsara. Therefore our original supposition that the soul is 
not causal agent for his emotional states is an impossible hypothesis. With this indirect 
demonstration, the author establishes that soul is the causal agent producing the emotio- 
nal states which are also indirectly conditioned by Karmic matter. 
The disciple who raises the purvapaksa is evidently a believer in the Samkhya 
system. 
aaat fart: yal free: aaTatiea: | 
AAATAAA AAA Sta: BHTAATTT | 
In answering parvapaksa the author is really condemning the Samkhya view repre- 
sented by the above Sloka. 


60. 


The answer is again strengthened by further detailed argument. 


aral aeafrfaal HrT GT ATABTITT Zale 
mg ata ay He M fant Yat |Z BATT gol 
(ara: wafafae: wa gaataetet Bafa | 
ag dat ag wat a fart qated FATA 11K 01] 


60. Bhava or emotional states are conditioned by Dravya Karma or matter. And 
Karma in its turn is indeed conditioned by Karmic thought or Bhava. Soul is not the 
essential cause in that case and still without essential cause those changes cannot happen. 

COMMENTARY—The author here makes use of the distinction between Upadana 
Karta and Nimitta Karta. Intrinsic or substantial conditions, extrinsic or alien condition. 
Soul is the essential cause of Karmic thought, the emotional states of desire etc., Karmic 
matter is the essential cause of the changes in Karmic matter, 7. e., the changes in each 
case form an independent series and yet the two series are corresponding and interrelated. 
Bhava or the emotional states is distinctly a psychic change. As a mental fact it is 
immediately determined by the nature of consciousness. So is the change in Karmic 
matter. It is entirely determined by physical conditions. Matter cannot take the form 
of mental state nor the mind underago a physical change. The author seems to suggest a 
kind of psycho-physical parallelism. But this parallelism is not merely the temporal 
correspondence of the two series. The rarallelism is transcended and reconciled by the 
doctrine of Nimitta karta. The author has in his mind such a sharp distinction between 
the thinking thing and unthinking thing as is associated with cartisianism and yet the two 
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are related by a peculiar conception of causal relation. The unthinking thing may be the 
nimitta kartd of the thinking thing and conversely the thinking thing may be the nimitta 
Kartd of the other, though certainly one cannot be the updddna kartd of the other. 


61. 


The same view is further elaborated. 


Hea AT Tela AA Hal Anea vrlaea | 
am fe Therarary efe frraao AvMed 11 211 


[Raq Fas CAMTAA AA Hal came wae | 
a fe garemdonfafa faaaad araeaA 1% 211] 


61. Soul which brings about changes in himself is the Upadana cause of such mental 
States. But not of changes in Karmic matter which are distinctly physical in nature. Let 
the word of Jina be understood thus. | 

COMMENTARY—The author strengthens his argument by referring to Agama or Sruta. 
He draws the attention of the reader that this doctrine of causation is the right view 
upheld by the Scriptures. 


62. 


Then it is explained that Jiva and Karmic matter are related to their respective 
changes according to the six aspects of causal relation. 


wea fq at Keats Aq agra araqacqroy | 
aitat fa a atftast aeaagrate aa ie 2h 


[watts can eOfa ea eqeaa aeameATaa | 
sitatsta 4 ATEUH: BACARTAT AAA 1121 ] 


62. Karmic matter itself through its own essential nature indeed brings about its own 
changes. Jiva too in the same manner through its own impure states of thought that 
are conditioned by Karma brings about its own thought changes. : 

COMMENTARY—The author here emphasizes the fact that the mental states and the 
states of Karma form two independent series. A change in the Jiva is entirely 
determined by the antecedent mental change. In Karmic matter is determined 
by antecedent physical change. Similarly the mental change in the Jiva is entirely deter- 
mined by the antecedent mental change. In short Jiva is the primary condition of mental 
changes and Karmic matter of its own changes. The physical changes of Karmic matter 
cannot be attributed to Jiva nor the mental changes of Jiva to matter. 

The sapkaraka referred to by the commentator has reference to the six aspects of 
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causal relation already explained. These are (1) Karta (2) Karma (3) Karana (4) Nimitta 
(5) Sakasa and (6) Adhikarana. Each series of causal changes has by itself these six 
aspects i.e., the physical and the mental series are self-sufficient and complete. 

63. 


Having heard that the two causal series are independent the student ignorant of the 
principles of reasoning or the Nayas raises an objection. 


ara ary Heats wife at aeat Hef Acq | 
faa aca Ga ante sear Hea | Ais Ha ugg 


[an ae wife af & scat HAKATA | < 
BY AT GH ATA ALA BA A eat GAT ERI) 


63. If Karmic matter effects its own changes and similarly if Jiva brings about his 
own changes in himself why should he enjoy the results or fruits of Karma for which he 
is not responsible and how can Karma offer its fruits to him ? 

COMMENTARY—If Karmic changes form an independent physical series and if mental 
changes similarly form an independent psychic series then why should Jiva be affected at 
all by physical changes and in what manner could the physical changes affect Jiva at all. 
The student asks for the justification why the two really independent series should affect 
each other at all. 


64. 


The parvapaksa is answered by the seven following gathas. This one states that the 
Loka is filled with matter. 


aimemetriaa qaTaaHtate aeaat ATT 

qeate atatte a vatnate fafaste ugei 
[wamremefafaa: qaTaata: aaa ATs: | 
quaaiztrararatacdtafad: 11€¥11] 


64. With material bodies of form perceptible and imperceptible, infinite of infinites 
in number, and of multifarious kinds by constitution, the world is in every respect filled 
without interspaces. 

COMMENTARY—The author is trying to answer objection by showing first the possibility 
of connection between Jiva and Karmic matter. The world space is throughout filled 
with material bodies. Some of these are minute and some of these are perceptible to 
the senses. Of these minute forms some have the peculiarly necessary constitution which 
would make them fit to be Karmas. These are called Karma-varganas. Karma-varganas 
are physical molecules of a particular constitution which gives them the tendency to be 
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attracted by Jivas. They are otherwise known as Karma-prayoga-pudgala. The world 
that is filled with such materials also contains Jivas. The Jivas and Karma-varganas 
co-exist and by the mere fact of contiguity Jiva and Karmic matter are brought 
together. The settling of Karmic molecules in Jivas is evidently explained by 
the author as a necessary result of contiguous co-existence. He does not want to assume 
that Jiva has positive attraction towards Karmic matter. If any such active influence on 
the part of Jiva is presupposed, the author will be forced to acknowledge the inevitable 
causal interaction between matter and Jiva. The author does not want to encourage that 
view. Hence he explains the contact between Jiva and matter as due to local conditions. 
The commentator explains the principle of contiguity as: 
ASHAAUIMARTTHAT ; i.c., 
the principle that the casket filled with collyrium powder becomes black by mere 
contact. Thus by analogy the author hopes to explain how two distinct things, Jiva and 
matter, become related together. 


65. 


How is it relevant to say that the world is filled with Karmic matter ? How is it an 
answer to the above objection ? The author inthis gatha shows the relation between 


the answer and the objection. 


AA FUSE TATA AeA TAT TTA TATA | 
TVS lt BEAATT ACMOMUATEATATST UNSYU 


[arent Bula CART Aa WAT. TeNAT: FANT: | 
TeolaA BAATAA AAT AST: 1G ¥U] 


.65. Jiva as determined by its own nature creates its own changes. But existing in the 
same place there is Karmic matter. This Karmic matter gets inseparably bound with 
Jiva and manifests as modes of Karma such as Jianavaraniya. | 

COMMENTARY—Here the author emphasizes the fact that Karmic matter is entirely 
self-determined in its modifications. So also is Jiva. Jiva according to Jaina belief has 
Sathsaric changes from time immemorial, i. e., the series of Sarhsaric changes is without 
beginning. In this state it is destined to lose its pure thought and has the gross emotional 
qualities such as desire, anger, etc. While this Jiva is undergoing such emotional states 
determined by its own intrinsic psychic nature there is in the same place Karmic matter 
which as conditioned by those mental states undergoes modifications. These modifications 
are really determined by matter itself though externally conditioned by the mental states. 
The mental states of an impure character create a sort of adhesive quality in Jiva. The 
Karmic particles merely by proximity cling to Jiva which has the adhesive quality, Jiva 
gets adulterated with Karmic matters as milk and water, But this adulteration is not duce 
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to direct causal action upon Jiva. 


66. 


As a concomitent of the psychic state, Karmic matter undergoes modification in its 
own way. 


me Grrrzeatyl agraateig aeafeearctt | 
ana ottig fast ag wear faarotfé ucen 


[aa qanameattt agrate: cHrefrater: | 
aRat Ite cet tat wat fasts 11< 411] 


66. Just as several molecular arrangements in matter are seen in diverse forms though 
uncaused by alien agency so also the manifestations in Karmic matter occur undetermined 
by alien cause. So do thou understand. 

COMMENTARY—The author makes himself clear by the illustration. The mere 
presence of light from the sun or the moon is enough to create the fiery sunset or sunrise 
or the rainbow or the halo. These changes are all due to molecular arrangement in 
matter. The sunlight is not directly interfering with matter in producing changes. The 
changes are the necessary concomitants of the presence of light. Similarly the presence 
of emotional states of desire or aversion in Jiva has as its concomitant, the changes in 
Karmic matter. The rainbpw of several iridescent colours is merely the concomitant of 
light; and the different manifestations of Karmic matter are also the concomitants of 
mental states as desire and aversion. From all these examples it is clear that the author 
wants to reject direct causal relation between the two series and yet he wants to make 
out that one series is the concomitant of other. 


67. 


The author explains why Jiva should enjoy the fruits of Karma of which he is not 
the cause essential. In answering this point the author employs the principles of Naya. 


Sat FuTaHTAT SooTTOMTITTSTS TT SITST | 
ata faqsaarnt qegaa ela asa gen 


[shat: qarerarat: HealearanTsag a TzST: | 
aia fageqarat: qag:e cafe Tears hott] 
67. Jivas and Karmic materials are bound together strongly. But when the time for 


their separation comes they fall apart. Karmas offer their results of pleasure and pain 
and the Jivas enjoy them. 


COMMENTARY—Jiva and matter in reality have only one causal function of generating 
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their own respective modes and yet because of the concomitants they may be said to be 
interdetermining from the Vyavahdra view. Jiva because of its emotional states of desire 
and hatred develops an inclination towards matter. This inclination is only the nimitta 
or an external condition. Karmic matter so determined gets bound to Jiva. It is to be 
imagined that the material particles somehow cling to Jiva and cloud its intrinsic radiance. 
Changes may occur in molecules a determined by temporal conditions. There may be 
aggregation or disintegration in them. When such changes take place in Dravya Karma, 
Jiva experiences pleasure or pain. These are said to be offered by Karma from a relative 
point of view though as a matter of fact they are the modifications of Jiva. One of the 
commentators says that just as we experience the activity and the change in our body so 
also we experience the change in our Karmic body for both of them are physical. When 
we don’t question ordinarily our experiencing bodily changes, we need not question the 
possibility of experiencing the changes of Karmic body. Thus ends the quality of bhokta— 
the enjoyer. Jiva is shown to be the enjoyer. 


68. 


Then the author has a resume of the nature of the relation between causality and 
affective experience. 


arEl BIA Sat vray fe analy wae | 
wat F gale Hal AaTATAT BrAGA ugsi 


[aeareHa Sar Alaa fe AqaAa TlaeT | 
Went J aafa HaaTaad BARAT E511] 


68. According to Niscaya Naya or real aspect Karmic matter is the cause of its own 
changes. But from Vyavahara Naya or relative aspect it is, in association with psychic 
states audayika, etc., also the cause of mental changes in Jiva. Lo ! from this point Jiva 
becomes the enjoyer because he is by nature consciousness. 

COMMENTARY—The author makes a distinction between absolute point and relative 
point of view. Really Karmic matter is the cause of its own molecular changes. From 
the relative point it may also be said to be the cause of mental changes. Similarly with 
Jiva. It is its own cause and from the other point it is also the cause of material changes. 
It is by nature conscious. Experience presupposes mental changes. Jiva may be said to 
experience directly its own mental states and yet Vyavaharically it experiences or is affec- 
ted by things desirable and undesirable. If the aspects of view are remembered then 
both the propositions are consistent. You may say Jiva enjoys its own state and also 
that Jiva enjoys physical objects of sence presentation. Therefore it may very well be 
conceded that the proposition that Jiva is the essential cause of its own mental state is 
compatible with the proposition that Jiva is the enjoyer of Karmic effects. He is the 
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Karta as well as the Bhokta, the doer and the enjoyer. 


69. 


The author again refers to the Lordship of the soul. 
Usa HAT Ala Alsat Aeqy artig arateE 
fasta TITATIT AAT HIFASM Ee 


[va Hal alent Maratea cas: HALA: | 
fgosa QITATTS MATT ASATeAT: UCI] 


69. The soul which is thus the agent of its own Karma, and the enjoyer of the fruits 
threrof, as conditioned by its own Karma, gets blinded by the veil of ignorance and roams 
about in the world of samsdara which is limited for the faithful and unlimited for the 
unfaithful. 

COMMENTARY—Jiva is the Lord of his own career, because he effects his own Karma, 
he enjoys the fruits thereof. He may roam about in the world of Sathsara as conditioned 
by his own actions, he may finally liberate himself from the bondage by walking the path 
of three jewels. Then he becomes free from his upadhi. This is the career of the Bhavya 
Jiva. Throughout the career of the Bhavya Jiva, Jiva has the characteristic of Lordship. 
Again the Abhavya devoid of the benefits of the Jewels is denied the above career. He 
is destined to roam about for ever in Sarhsfra. The Abhavya Jiva also in his own way 
is the Lord of his own career. Thus the career of Jiva is entirely self determined. 


70. 


Then it is shown how the soul which obtains the benefit of the three jewels is able to 
realise its true nature through its Lordship over its own career. 


saaaarratar art froratfaen agarst | 
TITTY frearAge aafs A iol 


[santana att frratiadta aAITa: | 
AATZAIATa fratngy asfa az: Wott] 


70. Suppressing or annihilating the veil of ignorance which clouds the faculties of 
perception and will, well equipped with the three jewels which constitute the path revealed 
by Jina, the soul, the undaunted pilgrim that conquered the suffering and pain due to the 
environment, beckoned by the ideal of self-knowledge, wades through the path and reaches 
the divine city of perfection. 

COMMENTARY—Jiva is co-eval with Sarhsara. Ordinarily Jiva is associated with 
Upadhis. The most important of these is Mohaniya Karma. This is a sort of veil 


OIE ——— = = 
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of ignorance whose effect is twofold. It may interfere with the faculty of perception 
or with the faculty of Will. On account of this interference there may be false knowledge 
or wrong conduct. In the former case it is called Darsana Mohaniya, in the latter Caritra 
Mohaniya. All the other Karmic Upadhis may be ultimately traced to the operation of 
this fundamental Karma. This Mohaniya or the veil of ignorance may sometimes get 
thin and transparent or may altogether be annihilated. On account of this happy occur- 
rence Jiva may start on a very desirable career. On account of suppression or annihila- 
tion of Darsana Mohaniya, Jiva is able to apprehend the nature of true reality. And 
thus has faith in the ultimate Tattvas. The faith in and comprehension of Tattvas may 
lead to clear knowledge of reality. By this suppression and annihilation of Caritra 
Mohaniya, Will may be right in its decision, for right volitional choice is the consequence 
of true knowledge. Right perception and faith, Right knowledge and Right conduct 
form the true path. These are the three jewels. Soul equipped with these three jewels 
must further conquer the environment. The suffering and pain due to environmental 
conditions should not touch Jiva in any way. After conquering the environment Jiva has 
to pursue the path of righteousness having as the goal complete self-knowledge. This 
pilgrim in the path of life finally reaches the city of Nirvana which isthe Summum Bonum 
of life according to Jainism. 


71-2. 


Then the author summarises the characteristics of Jivastikaya. 


uanl Aa Aaca at gfaacar faazant ata | 
AZ-ABAMT AMS TaMTT TTA 7 9 VN 


SIRITAHARAM GAGA AATATATATAL | 
AAA Tagt slat TASTY feat wR 


[va va agar a fefancaftanamnt safe | 
agras amt aia: eSaraTITATATsT 1119211] 


[TeRITHAQIT: SII: AAA SAI: | 
ASTAAl TATAL Stat IMEaTAM Afar: 11921] 


71-2. The great soul characterised by Upayoga may be said to be essentially identi- 
cal and one; is again of two kinds, has three fundamental qualities, roams about in four 
Gatis; is marked by five primary emotional states; moves about in the world along the six 
directions; is capable of admitting seven-fold predication, has eight qualities; generates 
the nine Padarthas; manifests in ten states of existence; thus he is said to be. 

COMMENTARY—The author in the form of a calika or summary ingeneously describes 
Jiva. He employs numerical description from one to ten. When all Jivas are looked at 
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from their essential eharacteristics they are substantially one. From the point of Upadhis 
they may be said to be of two classes the perfect and the imperfect, has three primary 
qualities. The three characteristics may be the three aspects of consciousness: knowledge, will 
and emotion; or may be the three Jewels: Darsana, Jina and Caritra; or may be the three 
characteristies of Dravya in general: permanence through birth and death; or may refer 
to three forms of existences, substance, qualities and modes. Jiva is again said to be sub- 
ject to four Gatis. The Gatis are already mentioned. He is marked again by the five 
primary emotional states which are brought about by the five different changes of 
Karmic matter. These also have been dealt with above. ‘Six’ denotes the six directions 
of the world along which there may be possible movements for Jiva. ‘Seven’ denotes 
these seven-fold pradication applicable to Jiva. These are the seven propositions forming 
the Sapta-bhangi, ‘Eight’ denotes the eight characteristics of Jiva. Sarhsari Jiva has the 
eight Karmic characteristics, such as Jnanadvarana, Darsanavarana, Mohaniya, etc. The 
perfect Jiva has the eight infinite Gunas such as Ananta Jiiana, Ananta Darsana, Ananta 
Virya, Ananta Sukha, etc. ‘Nine’ denotes the nine Padarthas generated by Jiva in con- 
juction with matter. These are Jiva, Ajiva, Papa,Punya, Asrava, Sathvara, Nirjara, 
Bandha, and Moksa. 

‘Ten’ denotes the 10 states of existence. The ten states are the (1) liberated and (9) 
the unliberated nine, which are five Ekendriya Jivas (Prthvikayika, Apkayika, Tejaskayika, 
Vayukayika, and Vanaspatikayika), and Jivas with two, three, four and five sense organs 


respectively. 


73. 


The perfect and the liberated soul has nothing to gain by going from one place to 
another. Therefore he may stay in the very same place where he attains Nirvana. But, 
according to Jaina view, he goes to the summit of the world. The author explains why 


he should do so. 
qufsfefaarrarmeazaaaig acaat gent tt 
vy aeofe Aer fafzatasa ate aia woz 


(safaferenqurisaraca: aaat Fad: | 
Had neola Nat fafaraat ata aries 119311] 


73. When Jiva gets liberated from the bonds of Karma which are of different 
aspects of substance, duration, fertility, and extensity, he reaches the summit of the 
upper world. Others who are in Sarhsara move about in all the directions except the 
four diagonal corners. 

COMMENTARY—This Gatha refers to a religious dogma. The liberated Jiva or Siddha 
Jiva has the intrinsic movement upwards. It tends to move vertically upwards till it 


—_ ew 


a ae a. 
Py 
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comes to a stay at the summit of the Loka. For it cannot move beyond, because of the 
absence of the moving principle of Dharmastikaya. 

But Samsari Jivas after death are said to have movements in six directions. They are 
denied the four diagonal courses. Along the cardinal points and up and down they can 
move. These are the anusrenis, the ladder paths of disembodied Jivas. 

The disembodied Jiva has still the k@rmana Sarira—body constituted by Karmic 
matter. This body is sa@ksma—subtle body. Is there any electro-magnetic condition 
which constrains the Karmic body to move only in the six directions? We dont want to 
speculate. 


CHAPTER IJ, ON PUDGALASTIKAYA 


74. 


The author mentions the four different kinds of material objects. 


aa 7 qyeat qarqzat a alfa TTATT | 
gfe & agteaacar gITAB AT FMAEAT Wow 


[eHeTITy THIS: CHITIN ated TATA: | 
afa a agtaacat: gamaHat AACA: to 11] 


74. These are the four basic modifications out of which the multifarious modes of 
matter are formed. Be it understood that matter exists in four main modes: skandhas, 
skandhadesas, skandhapradesas and primary atoms. 

COMMENTARY—Skandhas are the aggregates of atoms. This class refers to complete 
molecular constitution. Skandhadesa is said to be incomplete. But still itis an aggregate. 
Similarly Skandhapradesa. These three are the differences in molecular constitution. 
The last class refers to the primary atom which is the unit constituting the other three 
classes. This is explained in the next Gatha. 


75. 
The respective characteristics of these four classes are given below. 
ay araTaAy ata F ag Ala eat fa 
HSS A Teal IAT Bq afar wy 


[eHrI: THAAATAcAeA cad Bafta eu efa | 
Hates A ITM: TAT TAarfsATAy Wx II] 


75. The complete molecule of matter is skandha ; a half of it is skandhadesa ; a half 
of that half is skandhapradesa ; and what cannot be divided is primary atom:thus say 
(the learned), 
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COMMENTARY—The complete skandha refers to the molecule which has all the physical 
qualities without any exception. Any physical body perceived by us may be taken as an 
example of complete skandha, If the process of bisection is continued to infinity the 
limit of the series is the paramdnu—that which cannot be divided further. Conversely 
starting from the atom an aggregate of two, three, etc., more atoms will generate skandhas. 
An aggregate of infinite number of atoms is the complete skandha, (Note the atomic 
basis of Physics.) 


76. 


Pudgala ultimately refers to the class of primary atoms. But the name is also applied 
to the derivative classes of skandhas. 


ATSTAGAMATM SAIN Feet fer TART | 
& alfa scqarer aclas sifg fore Wg 


[arecalerartarar eHeatat Jaret: fa eqagrz: | 
a wafer gerarereactad a: freqay 119¢11] 


716. Skandhas are of two kinds. Those that can be perceived by the senses and the 
minute ones beyond sense perception. These also are called matter conventionally. 
These manifest themselves in six different modes by which the three worlds are comple- 


tely filled. ; 
COMMENTARY—The term pudgala is specially applicable to the primary atoms. These 


are the indestructible material basis of the world. The skandhas or molecules though 
derivative and secondary are also called by the same name pudgala. These molecules or 
skandhas have the characteristics of touch, taste, smell, sound and colour. They can 
increase or decrease being aggregates. They can grow or decay. They are minute or 
large. These skandhas or molecular aggregates are of six different kinds which are men- 
tioned in the next gathad. These aggregates or skandhas in their six different forms com- 


pletely fiil the three Lokas. 
76*1. 
The six different kinds of Skandhas are enumerated. 
geal aa a ora autefantaarTHeaaeaT | 
BEATA Ta SEAT TWaTar Alfa wiog™ gu 
[gfact wat a orn aafefaataaanAsatat: | 
MAA Ta SAAT: FAMAT Aafet W9e™* Li] 


76*1. The skandhas or molecular aggregates exist in six different forms, ;-— Earth, 
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water, shadow, the objects of the four senses except sight, and karmic matter, and mole- 
cules which are unfit to become karmic matter. 
COMMENTARY—The six kinds of skandhas are otherwise called thus :— 


AwPrynr™ 


ale 


Badara-badara— Solid. 

Badara—Liquid. 

Siiksmabadara—Apparently solid like a shadow. 
Badarasiksma—Minute particles evident to the senses. 
Siksma—Minute, not perceptible. 
Siksma-suksma—Very minute. 


Is that which cannot become combined or one, when broken ; like wood or 
stone. 

Is the one whose parts become one again when broken ; as water, etc. 

The larger cannot be broken, or divided or caught as shadow, lightning, dark- 

ness. 

Though minute yet evident to the senses as taste, smell, colour, etc. 

Minute and imperceptible as Karmic matter. 

Those below Karmic matters up to Skandhas made up of two atoms. 


Th 


Thus after describing the various skandhas the author explains the nature of 
Paramanus or primary atoms which are the constituent elements of Skandhas. 


qeata GAH AY sat FT fTATT TTATT | 
at aaat saat cant afaatit ghar iow 


[aaat cararat aiseaed fastatfg TTATTA | 
@ wivadiseed: Tarsfaartt gia: Weel!) 


77. Do you understand that whatever is the limit of all skandhas is the primary 
atom. That same is eternal, unsounding (silent), occupying one space point and of cor- 
poreal form. 

CoMMENTARY—The limiting unit of the process of division of molecules is the 
Paramanu or the primary atom. Since it cannot be further sub-divided it is called atom. 
Since it occupies a single point of space, it is one. Since it is the eternal and inalienable 
substratum of carporeal things, it is eternal. Since it is the constitutive basis of physical 
objects, it is the generator of physical things. Since it cannot by itself bring about sound 
vibrations, it is non-sounding or silent. These are the characteristics of the primary 


atom. 


It may be noted here that, according to Jaina thought, matter is indestructible ; so 
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also is Jiva. It is not due to the creative fiat of a Will. It cannot be destroyed, Atoms 
are the constitutive element of physical bodies. Thus according to Jaina view, matter 
and space are objectively real. In this respect the view is quite similar to that of modern 
science. Again it is worth noting that the atom is described as non-sounding. Several 
Indian systems of thought associate sound with AkaSa, a term which is quite ambiguous. 
It means either space or ether. But the Jaina thinkers distinctly explain sound as due to 
molecular impingement. Unless one molecule of matter strikes against another there is no 
possibility of Sound. An atom by itself is incapable of producing sound. Hence it is 
silent. Jaina physics of sound is also quite scientific. 


78. 


This primary atom is not of four kinds as some people would have such as earth, 
air, fire and water. But it is only one in nature though it is the constitutive basis of the 
four Dhatus or modes of physical existence. The atom has its own essential nature which 


is distinct from that of the four elements. 


AANATA MSAZIHEA TIT FT F I 
at Halt TAT TicoTAyM AAAANT Wort 


[SAATAga: TTAATSHEA STL AeT | 
a ata: Tear: Tea: ATAMST: WTI] 


78. Whatever thing by its very name implies, perceptual form ; is the essential cause 
of these four elements; is characterised by unthinking [?] marta nature and is unsounding; 
that is the atom ; so be it understood. 

CoMMENTARY—The author denies the qualitative difference of Paramanus. By the 
very name an atom implies the division of physical objects having the sense qualities of 
touch, taste, smell and colour. From the point of spaciality it is beginning, middle and 
end in one. From the general principle that substance and quality are inseparable, it 
follows that the spacial unit of atom is also the spacial unit of contract, or of smell, or 
of colour, i.e., the unit of space occupied by the atom is also the unit of space accom- 
modating the sense colours. If the primary atom through its manifestation were to part 
with either smell or with the smell and taste or with smell, taste and colour then the 
yery atom would be annihilated. Therefore the separability of the quality cannot be 
associated with the atom. Again fire, air, earth and water, have as their constitutive 
cause the atom. Wonderful are the qualities of primary atoms when their potential 
characteristics are taken into consideration. T he non-manifested sense qualities become 
actual in the aggregates or Skandhas. But in the case of sound it can’t be said that it is 
present in the atom even in §akti or potentiality for sound implies several molecules of 


several spacial units. Therefore such a characteristic cannot consistently belong to an 
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atom which has only one spacial unit. Paramanu is called marta for another reason also; 
because it can be a perceptual object for paramavadhi. It is called so not because it is 
perceived by our senses. It is distinctly transcending the capacity of our senses though 
it can be perceived by the Kevalin. 


72. 


Then he describes how sound is actually produced by atoms which are really without 
sound quality. 


Tel TIARA AT ATATUATAATS | 
gz 9 ag safe set seater format weit 


[wreq: CHINA: THe: ATAMTATAATA: | 
egsag Ay Aaa Mes Teast faa: W980] 


79. Sound is generated by Skandhas. Skandhas themselves are the aggregates of 
atoms. When these aggregates strike one another sound is produced which may be 
natural or artificial (hence sound may be indirectly associated with atoms also). 

COMMENTARY—If the Skandhas constituted by Primary atoms strike one another 
there is sound. If they strike of their own accord then there is natural or svabhavika 
sound. If the striking is due to other agencies then it is prayogika or purposeful sound. 
The illustrations of svabhavika or natural sound are thunder of the clouds and the roar of 
the sea. Prdyogika or purposeful sound is again of two kinds: bhasdtmaka or Language 
and abhdsadtmaka, non-language. The language sound again may be aksardtmaka or 
anaksaratmaka, articulate and inarticulate. The articulate sound is made up of alpha- 
betical sounds ; the inarticulate is the language of animals. 

‘Non-language sounds are of four kinds: 

1. Tata, sound produced by stringed instruments. 

2. Vitata, the sound produced by drum. 

3. Ghana, sound produced by cymbals, etc. 

4. Susira, sound produced by pipes and other wind instrument. 


80 


Further description of the primary Atom. That it is ekapradesa or occupies one 
spacial point is specially referred to. 


forsal TTA H TAY 1 TAHA Taal AAT | 

aay fo 7 Hat Taga SAAS lic ott 
[facut araaate a aH: Asa} Aa | 
rHrararata @ Fal sfaeear steaadeatat: ict] 
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80. The primary atom is eternal, is spacial, and yet non-spacial; is the differentia- 
ting factor of skandhas and is also the cause of their changes. It is also the determinant 
of time and number. 

COMMENTARY—Paramanu is associated with one space point. Since it is not capable 
of disintegration it is indestructible and eternal. Though it occupies only one space point 
since it is the substratum of colour and other sense qualities, it has spaciality accommo- 
dating qualities. But as it has only one space point and as it is without beginning, middle, 
or end, and as it cannot accommodate another space point, it may also be called non- 
spacial. Being the constituent element of Skandhas it may be said to be the determinant 
of the difference of Skandhas. For the same reason it is the substantial cause of Skandhas. 
By its own change of position it becomes the measure of time. A single instant of time 
corresponds to a single shift of an atom from one position to the immediately next. It is 
also the measure of number or quantity. Being the constitutive element of Skandhas it 
brings about quantitative difference of things (dravya-samkhyda). Since its associated 
space point is the constitutive element of space, it is indirectly the cause of quantitative 
difference of space (ksetra-samkhya). Since its motion from point to point corresponds 
to duration of time, it is also the basis of quantitative difference of time (kdala-samkhya). 
Again because it is the basis of modification of things through aggregation or disintegra- 
tion it is also the condition of the quantitative difference of modes or (bhava-samkhya). 

Thus according to Jaina view the primary atom is the direct unit of things and the 
indirect unit of space, time and change. The quantitative difference in these things and 
also the qualitative difference in physical objects may ultimately be traced to the consti- 
tutive of Paramanu. 


81. 


Further description of the qualities of Paramanu and its modes. 


VATAAONTST AHA ATHILTAAE | 
aadatee zea qeaTy a faartig use 


[wacaarnee fea TsTHTTTATETT | 
eHraeatd rea TTATH ot fasaratfs its 10] 


81. That substance which has a single taste, colour, and smell and two contacts ; 
which is the cause of sound, itself unsounding, which is different from Skandhas though 
constituting them is the Paramanu. So do thou learn. 

COMMENTARY—The Primary atom is examined with reference to different sense 
qualities of physical objects. Five colours are recognised generally in external things of 
which only one colour can be associated with the Paramanu. According to Jaina view 
a Paramanu is an object of perfect avadhi perception. Though an atom is metemperical 
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to a finite individual it is distinctly a Ripa or Visual object for the super-normal faculty 
of Avadhi. If the description in the Gatha is based upon such super-normal perception, 
unfortunately it cannot be verified by our experience. But still there is a way of imagin- 
ing the truth. An atom may be associated with a single light wave. If it is not able to 
obstruct more than a single light wave of a particular wave length then it must manifest 
itself as having only one colour to a super-normal faculty. Whether it is actually so con- 
stituted as to behave in that fashion it is for the physicist to determine. We have here 
only to notice the uncompromising realistic attitude of Jaina thought. 

Of the five different states ordinarily recognised, an atom can have only one. Of 
the two different smells it may have either Of the eight contact qualities smooth and 
rough ; heavy and light ; are the qualities of Skandhas. These cannot be in the atom. 
The remaining four qualities may be present in an atom in pairs. The elements consti- 
tuting the pair must be mutually compatible. Snigdha and Sita, raksa and usna, may 
constitute the consistent pairs, i.e., viscosity or adhesiveness may co-exist with cold and 
hardness and repulsiveness may co-exist with heat. 

This description would naturally introduce qualitative difference among atoms and 
yet according to the author there can be no qualitative differense among atoms as they 
are identical material units. 

It is extremely interesting to notice the elaborate analysis of sense qualities which is 
even aS minute as that of Modern Psychology. But the ancient Psychological analysis of 
smell is as halting as the modern one. Smell could be analysed only into disagreeable 
and agreeable. Several attempts made in recent years to go beyond this crude difference 
merely ended in failure where the modern scientists succeeded there the ancient thinkers 
also achieved success, i.e., in the analysis of the other senses. Another point worth 
noticing is the analysis of cutaneous sensations into eight elements. This is almost modern 
in its achievement. This indirect Psychological value is more important than the des- 
cription based upon super-normal perception which unfortunately cannot be varified by 
Science in its present state. 


82. 


By way of summary, the author enumerates the different forms of corporeal exis- 
tence. The description may also be taken as a sort of extensive definition of matter. 


sauisatafacig a sfeaarat amt a arate | 
St gale FAA SF AeA GT ATT NS QI 
[saarafafzasafzanrm aaa satfer | 
agafa qanead aera Gara aratara 115211) 


82. Whatever is perceived by the senses, the sense organs, the various kinds of 
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Sariras, or bodies of Jivas, the physical manas or brain, the Karmas, &c are marta objects. 
Understand that all these are Pudgala or matter. 

COMMENTARY—The author enumerates the different states of matter. All objects of 
sense perception are corporeal. An object may be apprehended through any one of the 
senses. Therefore, anything that has the sense quality of colour, contact smell, taste, or 
sound comes under this definition. Not only the objects of sense perception but also the 
sense organs are physical. Thirdly the different Sariras or the bodies of Jivas are also 
physical. These are five in numbers. Audarika, Vaikriyaka, Ahdraka, Taijasa, and 
Karmana. The author includes dravya-manas or mind under the same class. Evidently 
it means brain which is no doubt physical. Dravya-karmas are also material since they 
are constituted by physical atoms. And again he implies no-karma-pudgalas, organised 
matter forming part of organism. This no-karma matter refers to matter assimilated by 
the organism through the process of Metabolism. And by the word ‘others’ he refers to 
the several atoms and Skandhas not already enumerated. All these are material. 

The five Sariras referred to in the Gatha require elucidation. 

1. Audarika-Sarira. Udarana means sthala or gross. The Sarira is called audarika 
because it is constituted by sthala or gross matter. It is also derived from udara, womb; 
that which is born from the womb is audarika, Any way audarika-sarira refers to orga- 
nic bodies, animal and human. 

9. Vaikriyaka-Sarira. Term vikriyd implies the wonderful bodily transformations 
that are associated with a deva or divine being. A deva can take any kind of body he 
pleases from minute to huge forms. That kind of sariras is called Vaikriyaka-Ssarira. 

3. Aharaka-Ssarira when a yogin during tapas has certain difficulties about intricate 
facts of reality, there shoots forth a kind of subtle body from him. This stretches out so 
far as to be in communion with another well-informed person, from whom the informa- 
tion sought for is secured by a sort of telepathic response. This shootting body from 
the yogin is Aharaka-Sarira. 

4. Taijasa-Sarira. This refers to the shining body or the light-body. 

5. Karmana:Sarira. This refers to the Karmic body of each Jiva. Every Jiva 
carries this Karmic body with itself when it roams through the cycle of Samsara. 

The first alone is the object of sense perception, and the others are subtle bodies. The 
succeeding one is subtler than the peceeding one in order. cf. the Siatra, parasparam 
suksmam, for further description of these sariras, we refer the reader to Tattvartha-Sitra 
where the author describes the characteristics by several Sutras. (Satra 36 to the end of 
2nd chapter). 

Thus ends the chapter on matter or Pudgalastikaya. 
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CHAPTER III, ON DHARMA AND ADHARMA. 


83. 


The author first describes Dharma or the principle of motion. 


qrARABAATA ATTY TATTACHTA | 
armtiné gz fagerradaricaraa tc 31 


[aatfecaralstatsa otra tsereatseae: 
MBTANS: CST: FAASACATATSM: 15 311] 


83. Dharmastikaya is devoid of qualities of taste, colour, smell, sound and contact. 
It pervades the whole world, it is continuous because of inseparability; has extension be- 
cause of its co-existensiveness with space. Though in reality of pits yet in 
vyavahara is of many pradesas. 

COMMENTARY—The author introduces important principles without which the world 
would be incomplete. Dharmastikaya and Adharmastikaya are distinctly peculiar to Jaina 
system of thought. The former is the principle of motion and the latter. of rest. These 
terms are used in a technical sense by Jaina writers. Non-Jaina writers, both European 
and Indian, have many of them misunderstood these technical names. We shall reserve 
our discussion to the end of this chapter. 

In the above Gatha the author clearly describes the nature of Dharma or the princi- 
ple of motion. Since it is non-corporeal or amurta it has no sense qualities which are 
generally associated with matter. The qualities of contact, colour, taste, smell and sound 
are not to be associated with Dharma. Therefore it is not physical. Again it is not an 
aggregate of simple elements as matter is. Therefore Dharma is continuous and non- 
composite. Its influence is co-extensive with the whole world. Therefore it may be said to 
be co-extensive with Lokakasa without any gaps or intervals. It cannot be said to have 
manifested at any particular time of the World’s History much less is it created. It is 
coeval with the world and co-extensive with space; and because of the latter character, it 
is an Astikaya. 


84. 


Next Gatha describes the remaining qualities of Dharmastikaya. 
ayeraqiig aat ate aviate siege forest | 
nfafefrarrart SCTE AATAHTH lic 


[arpenereah: Aart a: Aaa: Ticora: Fre: | 
nfafearasatat STCN YA: FATAHTA: 115% 11] 
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84. Because it has the infinite manifestations of the incorporeal nature agurulaghu, 
and because of its dialectic nature of persistence through appearance and disappearance 
it is areal existence. Itself being unaffected by movement it conditions the motion of those 
that can move, matter and life. 

‘COMMENTARY—The author next establishes the substantial reality of Dharmastikaya. 
It has the characteristic change and modification of all the primary entities though it is 
incorporeal. Therefore it is permanent and real. It is the indispensable condition of 
movement in physical objects as well as in living beings. But itself cannot be moved by 
any other thing because it is incapable of movement. 


85. 


The author explains by a well-known analogy how it is the condition of motion. 


JIA AE AVS THOMTITTTEHE Fafa ANT 
ae Slagareany ara eq faaretf— sy 


[Ses AAT Aga TaATAIsHe Bafa as | 
aa Haqetarat ay rea fasratie she] 


85. Just as water itself being indifferent or neutral, is the condition of movement 
of fishes so Dharma itself non-motive, is the sine qua non of motion of Jivas and 
Pudgalas. 

COMMENTARY—The author explains the function of DharmAastikaya by a very striking 
example. Water is the indispensable condition for the life of the fish. The fish lives and 
moves only in water. But water neither moves with the moving fish nor does it stimulate 
the fish to move. It is practically indifferent towards the moving fish. If the fish moves, 
it is due to its own intrinsic and spontaneous activity, and not to the causal agency of 
water. Such is the relation of Dharmastikaya to objects ofthe world. If objects move 
from one place to another, the movement is due to the intrinsic condition of the object. 
But still Dharmastikaya is the sine qua non of motion of the objects of the world, i.e., in 
short it is merely the condition, and not the generative cause, of motion. 


86. 
Next the author describes the Adharmastikaya or the principle of rest. 
we gafe araaed ag a MIME TeaRTAIT | 
fefafafraraarn FITTS J sala sei 


[aor Hata qHned cai asa geqneateay | 
feqfafearqaarat sree 3 ofaata icgi] 
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86. The nature of Adharma is essentially similar to that of Dharma. But it is like 
the earth (which is the resting place of things) the sine qua non of rest for things in motion 
(both animate and inanimate). 

CoMMENTARY—Adharma or the principle of rest has all the characteristics associated 
with Dharma or the principle of motion. This is also devoid of sense qualities. This is 
also non-corporeal. This is in itself non-spacial and yet it isco-extensive with Lokakasa. 
These characteristics it has in common with the principle of motion. But it has its own 
differentiating quality. In this respect it is compared with earth which is the resting place 
of things. Moving things whether animate or inaninate are not arrested and brought to 
rest by the earth. But if there is no earth to support, there will be no possibility of rest 
for the moving things. Similarly the Adharmastikaya without interfering with motion itself 
is the condition of rest for the moving things. 


87. 


Then the author gives the reason why Dharma and Adharma are considered Astikayas 
or existences. 


mal aa sta aearaat a cast | 
at faa nat favat afaaat MAAAT F lis 


[(sIaAeHes Aa: Agiaara Taafeaat | 
alata @ aal fanaatafanaal aeATal @ usw] 


87. The two things which by their existence bring about the difference between the 
world and’ beyond, which are respectively the condition of motion and rest, which are 
different in function, but same in nature and pradesa, are Dharmd and Adharma. These 
are uncreated and of the same magnitude as Lokakasa. 

COMMENTARY—The existence of these two principles must be postulated as the neces- 
sary conditions of the world for without this there will be neither motion nor rest among 
things. There will be neither the world nor beyond. If the material particles and Jivas 
are not kept together as a system, then they will get scattered through the whole place 
resulting in sheer chaos. There will be no definite world. There will be neither the be- 
yond or Aloka. The difference between Loka and Aloka is entirely due to the coherent 
system of molecules and Jivas, conditioned by these principles. Dharma and Adharma 
are said to be distinct because of the difference in function. The former is the condition 
of motion, the latter of rest. But they are quite similar in nature and are indistinguisha- 
ble because of their non-exclusive co-existence in space. They are in themselves niskriya- 
dravyas. Non-active and non-functional and yet condition the things living and non-living 
in their motion and rest. For this reason they are limited entirely to the world. Their 
function will not be felt beyond the world for the simple reason that there are no things 
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beyond. 
88. 


Next the author points out that Dharma and Adharma are in themselves neutral, and 
indifferent condition respectively of motion and rest in other things. 


y a qeofe arAeal TAN YN Htfe aonataqea | 
gate aizea a Tad Mat Gara A ssi 


[a a neofa aatfcaret aad a HticarazeNeT | 
wafa ma: @ TAT Sarat qaTatat @ sii] 


88. Dharmistikaya does not move itself nor effect motion in other things. But it 
forms the condition of motion in living and non-living things. 

COMMENTARY—Then it is determined that Dharma and Adharma being in themselves 
entirely neutral from the external condition of motion and rest respectively. Dharmastikaya 
itself is incapable of movement nor can it be an efficient cause of motion in other things 
such as, phyical objects and living beings. In what way can it be said to condition 
motion ? certainly not like the horses that, while themselves running, indirectly cause the 
motion of persons on their back. Dharmastikaya does not carry things; locomotion of 
things and persons is not brought about by Dharma for it is a niskriya dravya. But it be- 
haves like water which by its mere presence is the condition of motion in fishes, i. e., 
Dharmastikaya by its mere existence conditions motion without being the efficient cause 
of motion. Jivas and Padgalas have motion because of their own efficient causes and 
yet motion in them will be impossible, but for the external condition of Dharmastikaya. 

Similarly Adharma being neutral in itself is the external condition of rest. It is merely 
a bahiranga-hetu. Just as the earth is the standing place for horses and the shadow of a 
tree, the place of rest for the pilgrims, so Adharma is the non-efficient external condition 


of things at rest. 
89, 
Then the reason why Dharma and Adharma are merely neutral conditions 
(uddasina-hetu). , 
fasafa sifa aot stot go afana avate | 
a anqenmig ¢ TAN st a Heafa use 


[fase Fat waa cara qaeaataa anata | 
a eqnaienteca wad tava a Hafedt 530] nsf 


89, To whatever things there is motion to the very same there can be rest, or cessa- 
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tion of motion, such things of their own spontaneous efficiency effect either motion or 
rest. 7 

COMMENTARY—The author explains why these are called uddsina-hetu. He wants to 
emphasize that Dharma is not the intrinsic condition of motion nor Adharma of rest, 1.e., 
he wants to deny that they are mukhya-hetu. What if they are the mukhya-hetu for motion 
and rest, then the things that are in motion must continue to be so for ever and the things 
that are at rest must remain in the same state for ever. But things do not behave in that 
fashion. Therefore it is inferred that these are only udasina-hetus or neutral or external 
conditions. This only means that they are not efficient causes. Ordinarily we perceive 
that things moving come to rest and things at rest begin to move. That shows that both 
motion and rest are associated with single things. Since this fact prevails in nature we 
have to infer that motion and rest are riot produced by Dharma and Adharma as mukhya- 
hetu. Motion and rest must be traced to the intrinsic and efficient nature of things 
themselves. That clearly shows that Dharma and Adharma are merely bahiranga-hetus. 


NOTE 


After taking to task the several writers who misunderstood the technical terms 
Dharma and Adharma, Mr. J.L. Jaini writes (on p. 25 of his Outlines of Jainism). 

“Matter goes to struggle with the unwary or infatuated soul; time times the confict; 
space makes possible the arena ; Dharma keeps the combatants to struggle on ; and 
Adharma assists them when they are inclined to rest.” Again on the same page: ““Dharma 
and Adharma are the necessary conditions of its continuance in its endless vicissitudes, 
merit and demerit, high and low, happiness and misery, as far as disturbance and tran- 
quillity. Ofcourse, Dharma and Adharma are in their nature and modus operandi the 
same. It is the same sword in the hand of a devoted soldier or fanatic rebel.” 

I am afraid that Mr. Jaini is still thinking of Dharma and Adharma as quasi-moral 
instruments in the hands of a Jiva. 

The terms should not in the least be associated with any kind of moral struggle and 
tranquillity. Motion and rest contemplated in this connection on distinctly physico- 
mathematical. They should not therefore be interpreted even metaphorically to mean 
anything more than that connotation. We have to remember the following points :— 


1. Dharma and Adharma—are amarta-dravyas. They have no sense qualities of 
colour, etc. 


They are ajivas—non-living. 

They have spatial relation though in themselves eka-pradesi. 
They are niskriyas—non-active. 

They are bahirafiga-hetu or uddsina-hetu and not mukhya-hetu. 
They are non-discrete and continuous. 


fF ¥YP?y  k 


There are some of the important common qualities emphasised by the Jaina Thinkers. 
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Of course that they are astikdyas need not be emphasised, 

If we ponder over these qualities, then they can, never be connected with moral 
struggle or evolution. 

The Jaina philosopher recognised, in the world, Matter, Life and Space. But are they 
enough ? No. There would be no world. The Atoms and Jivas may be scattered through- 
out the infinite space. Therefore there must be something else besides these three. That 
something must be able to maintain a coherent system of Jivas and atoms; must 
have the function of preventing the flying atoms ; must limit the boundary of the world 
of things and persons. For the author distinctly says that without Adharma there will 
be only chaos; there will be no world. Therefore the Jaina Thinkers pointed the existence 
of a fourth entity which binds together things and persons. So the hypothesis of 
Adharma. 

This is something like Newton’s gravitation ; but Adharma is slightly different. Its 
main function is to arrest things. But then there is this difficulty. If there were Adharma 
alone how could their be motion at all in things ? There would be an eternal paralysis of 
Reality. To remove this difficulty Dharma had to be posited. The function of Dharma 
is to guarantee motion within the limits imposed by Adharma. This is the reason for the 
second hypothesis. 

But the trouble is not yet over. If the two exist within a spatial limit one guarantee- 
ing motion and the other rest, then the things in motion must be in motion for ever; and 
things at rest must be there for ever. But our experience is not of that kind. One and the 
same has motion or rest ; it may move or it may come to stay. Therefore Dharma and 
Adharma must be deprived of their causality. They can be only bahiranga-hteu or udasina- 
hetu, i.e., they must be indifferent and neutral in themselves and yet must be indispen- 
sible to the completion of the world. 

This seemes to be the logical development of the system. The most approximate 
modern conception answering to the description will be Ether of the physicist. But the 
Jaina systems require two such entities functionally different ; one acting like Newton’s 
gravitation (adharma) and the other guaranteeing motion within the limits. It would not 
be quite accurate to think of centripetal and centrifugal forces, because dharma and adharma 
are niskriyas. Does it mean the duality of electro-magnetic influence of Ethar? The 
constitution of an atom is supposed to be a system of electrons (positive and negative). 
Had the Jaina thinkers any such idea about the whole world ? We can only contemplate. 
But of this much we are certain that dharma and adharma are parts of the physical 
system. They are two different entities without which the system of reality would be 
impossible and incomplete. 

Again Dr. Seal suggests that Dharma is “‘answering somewhat to Leibneitz’s Pre- 
established harmony.......-. it is the cause (or condition) of the system of movements, the 
fact of an order in the movements of Jiva and Pudgala,”’ (Note E at the end of Dravya 


Sameraha, S.B.J. pp. LVIID). 
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As the whole letter is not quoted, Iam not in a position to know what Dr. 
Seal has to say about adharma. With due deference to the great Philosopher I beg 
to state that he misses the point. Dharma need not necessarily be associated with simul- 
taneous movements as J pointed out. Adharma seems to be logically prior to Dharma 
in the construction of the system. Hence I am not able to appreciate this referenec to 
Pre-established Harmony which has a special function in the system of a ‘windowless 
monads.’ There certainly is the idea of corresponding movements. Hence Dharma is 
not the ‘system of movements.’ Its meaning is distinctly subsequent to that of Adharma. 
How could Adharma be connected with Leibneitz’s System ? Then what is the force of 
that reference ? 
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CHAPTER IV, On AKASA OR SPACE 


90. 
In this Chapter the author describes the nature and characteristics of space. The 
term Aka§a here means space and not Ether as it is very often interpreted in other systems 
of Indian philosophy. 


aeata lary Aart ag A TWAT FI 

a af faaxafaa a ale gate AAT Neon 
[aaat sitarai Harat axa garetts | 
agalfa faaxafadt aeatt wacararerd 1/€ 011) 

90. What contains or accommodates completely all Jivas and Pudgalas and the 
remaining Dravyas is the world space or Lokakasa. 

COMMENTARY—Space is considered to be objectively real in Jaina system. Objectively 
real space is ordinarily considered to be self-contradictory and impossible. On the so- 
called impossibility of space idealism bases its arguments. But in recent years Matheme- 
ticians have clearly shown that space and time are not really self-contradictory. Euclidian 
space is quite possible and may be real. 

Philosophical description of space as real is not the characteristic of the other Indian 
systems of Philosophy. The term AkaSa is used in an ambiguous sense referring to either 
space or Ether. As Doctor Thibaut points out the consistent translation of the world 
Akaéa is Ether. He invariably translates the term into Ether. For according to the Hindu 
creation theory, Akasa is the primieval substance from which the other elements appear. 
Therefore Akasa must mean some subtle form of matter and not the Mathematicians’ 
space. But the Jaina thinkers reject the theory of creation. Therefore they found it 
possible to acknowledge the objective existence of space; space therefore is a fundamental 
element of the system of reality according to the Jaina view. 


91. 
The same point is further elaborated. 
AAT TATABTAT TEATAEAT AF TTSTOTOTTT 
Tal THAT sara saafaleaT weg 
[sftar: qarerarat: mataAy a erase 
Ae SAAS AT HTT AT oa faa VE 81] 


91, Life, matter, the principle of motion and that of rest and also Time, these are 
not distinct from the world. But that which is the same as the world, and also distinct 
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from it, is Akasa or space which is infinite. 

COMMENTARY—The constituent elements of the world are the infinite number of Jivas, 
and the infinite physical objects, the principles of motion and rest, and space and time. 
Of these space contains the other five. The space which is co-extensive with these objects 
is called Lokakasa. But that is only a part of the real space. Beyond the Loka there is 
Alokakasa or Anantakasa. This Anantakasa is pure space. There are no objects animate 
or inanimate in this Infinite Beyond. Not a tiny molecule of matter nor a stray Jiva, 
would step beyond the limits of Loka. The system of objects is held together by the 
principles of Dharma and Adharma. And these principles are confined to Lokakasa. 

Thus we have to note that Mathematically pure space is recognised to be possible 
and real by Jaina thinkers. Arguments against pure space have already been said to be 
generally fallacious. / 


92. 


_ Akaéa thus accommodates the other Dravyas. Why should it not be taken also as 
the condition of motion and rest.. The author shows why it cannot be such a condition. 


arma aama tafe feateate Sf aie 
ssenfacqaro fagt fag fa fee aca veri 


[aratraracart caafeatrarcoreat catia ate | 
sq anfaseran: feat: fasta ea aa UeRI] 


92. If space, in addition to accommodating other things, conditions their motion 
and rest, then why do these Siddhas whose tendency is to go upwards come to stay at the 
summit of the world ? 

COMMENTARY—The author evidently explains why it is necessary to postulate the 
existence of Dharma and Adharma. Cannot Akasa be credited with the functions of 
motion and rest in addition to its own function of accommodating things? According 
to the author such a Hypothesis would be impossible. It would be conflicting with other 
facts for if it is also the condition of motion and rest, then wherever there is Akaéa there 
should be free chance for motion and rest. But neither a single Jiva or a single atom of 
matter could step beyond the limit of Lokaka§a though there is Akasa beyond. Therefore 
the author concludes that space is not the condition of either motion or rest. These require 
independent principles as their condition. Akasa cannot be a substitute for Dharma and 
Adharma. This argument should be considered conjointly with the arguments in the pre- 
vious Chapter for the necessity of Dharma and Adharma, We have to notice especially 
that one which points out the difference between Cosmos and Chaos to be based upon 
principles of state and motion. The Jaina system evidently considers the world incomplete 
and unreal without the statical and dynomical principles. 
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93. 


The author strengthens the argument by showing that according to Jaina faith the 
perfected ones come to a stay in the summit of the Loka. 


wtat safeett fran faratig core | 
Aral TAMSTH straws HiT Ther fa eRe 


[aentgafceara fagrat frre: sacata | 
ATALS MAACATAATHTN TAs ateattfat 118311] 


93. Because the Siddhas or the perfected ones stay in the summit of the world—So 
it is revealed by the great Jina. Therefore there cannot be in space either the condition 
of motion or of rest. 

COMMENTARY—That the Siddhas reside in the summit of the world is one of the 
religious doctrines of Jainas. If space be credited to be the condition of motion and rest 
it would contradict the scriptures. To avoid this internal contradiction space should not 
be supposed to be the condition of motion and rest. The argument prima facie is based 
~ upon a religious Dogma. But really it is another form of the same philosophical argument 
which maintained that without the principles of Dharma and Adharma there would be no 
distinction between Loka and Aloka. The argument in this Gatha is merely the converse 
of the above. Since there is a definite Loka or Cosmos, and since there is space beyond, 
there must be something besides space which maintains the integrity of the system of 
things and persons. For space itself cannot have that function of maintaining the unity 
of the world. 


94, 
The author shows that the supposition about space is impossible by bringing in a 
really strong argument. 
afa gata TaANss ATTA sTTHTTT ata | 
qaafe aatrent atTea a aagiasat wer 


[afa wafa THARTTIATM CATTHTITA ATA | 
sancaaineliaainea araticatg: uevi] 


94. If space be the condition of motion and rest, of life and matter, then there 
would happen the disappearance of Aloka or the beyond and the destruction and dissipa- 
tion of Loka or the world. 

COMMENTARY—As a matter of fact the world is an integral system of things, living, 
and non-living, existing in space. That there is some force or power which holds the 
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constituent elements of the world together is a necessary pre-supposition even of modern 
science. It is really wonderful that Jaina thinkers several centuries ago felt the same 
intellectual necessity as to suppose a physical force which maintains the cosmic unity. 
The reason given for that Hypothesis is still more interesting. If there is no such power 
and if things living and non-living were left in space by themselves without a further 
principle to hold them together there would only be chaos, no systematic world. This 
argument must be considered very important for it gives us an insight into the scientific 
ideas of the ancients. The positive science of ancient Indians must have been fairly advanced 
in order to promulgate such physical theories as are contemplated by the author. 


9%, 


If then space cannot be the determining condition of motion and of rest, the latter 
facts must be due to some other conditions. Therefore Dharma and Adharma must be 
admitted to be the necessary constituents of the system of reality. 


arel TEATaAEaT TAMfsfesteaTfo TTA | 
fe fanatig afd ainaeta amatet ey 


[acargatanl anafeafaarent aa | 
afa faaaz: afna atataara weaaTA Weyl] 


95. Dharma and Adharma alone are the condition of motion and rest respectively, 
and not Akaga or space. So was the nature of the Cosmos revealed by the great Jina to 
his audience (in Samavasarana). 

COMMENTARY—The author summarises his position as to the nature of Loka. He 
distinctly asserts that the coherence of the world is due to principles of Dharma and 
Adharma and not to space. The author further states evidently to strengthen his own 
case in the eyes of the faithful that such was the message delivered by the Jina to his 
audience, consisting of Ganadharas, and Cakradharas, and several others in Samavasarana. 
The description of the world is as revealed by the Omniscient to his disciples. 


96. 


The author states that Lokakasa or World Space, Dharma and Adharma, are all 
co-extensive and coincident. Hence they may be eonsidered as one conventionally, as 
they are all incorporeal entities in the same locality. But they are in reality different 
from one another on account of their functional difference. 


SFATIFATTTAT ATISATST AATNTTAMT | 
qauyaatefaaar atfa waa ESI 


ee 
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(aateraternragaraatia aaraatcarn fF | 
gayrafeafarentn gareaacanraray 11 §11) 


96. Dharma, Adharma and space, are mutually interopenetrating and coincident. 
Hence they are one from the point of locality ; they are of the same size and form, and 
constitute an inseparable unity. But from the difference of function they also exhibit 
their diversity. 3 

COMMENTARY—This Gatha is interesting for this reason that Dharma and Adharma 
being constitutive elements of the world are said to be confined to Lokakasa. Their 
influence is not felt beyond the boundary of the world for their influence is fundamentally 
relatad to things material and spiritual. These two mysterious physical principles are all 
pervading and co-extensive with the world space. Their existence cannot be inferred 
from their difference of locality. There is no such difference. But yet they have funda- 
mentally different functions and on account of these differences they are really diverse. 
In short they are one in pradesa but different as vastus 1.é., they have a unity of Locality 
with diversity of function and nature. 

This functional difference is emphasized by the author only because these three 
Dravyas are amiirta ones. There is no other way of differentiating them unlike physical 
objects which can be distinguished by sense qualities and unlike Jivas which can be diffe- 
rentiated by conscions qualities. Dharma and Adharma have to be determined only by 
their function in the economy of the physical realm. 

Thus Ends the Chapter on Space. 


CULIKA 


97. 


Then the resume of the five Astikayas and Dravyas. They are described as Marta 
and Amiurta (Physical and non-physical) and Cetana and Acetana (conscious and non- 


conscious). 
AUMTABTARAT AFATAFAT | BLATT 
Fa Waar Tal Sy Bat AZ ween 


[ararrmrasitat aataay a afaateetar: | 
qa Tange Sta: GY Aaa 1] 
97. Space, Time, Life, Dharma and Adharma: these are Amtrta Dravyas and are 
therefore without sense qualities. Matter alone is Mirta and has these qualities. Again 


of these life alone is conscious. 
CoMMENTARY—lIn this Gatha the author classifies the Dravyas according to two 
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principles. According to the first classification, they are grouped into Martas and Amirtas. 
Marta Dravya is one which has the sense qualities of contact, taste, smell, sound and 
colour. That which is devoid of these qualities is Amurta. Here, space, time, Jiva in 
itself, Dharma and Adharma, are all Amirtas. Matter alone is Marta. That which has 
the nature of consciousness is cetana and that which is otherwise is acetana.. Space, 
time and matter, Dharma and Adharma are all acetanas. Jiva alone is cetana Dravya.. 


98. 


Again the Dravyas are classified into sakriyas and niskriyas, active and non-active. 


sitar qereatat ag afenfcar safe 1 a AAT | 
TTAHUTT HAT AIT A BIAHLMT | WEsl 


[sitat: Gaeta: ag afsar wafer 7 a NT: | 
TATASLM HAT: EHV: TY BTAHLMT sit] 


98. Jivas and physical objects become sakriya or causal agents when determined 
by certain condition. The rest are not causally active. Jiva is active because of Karmic 
matter. Skandhas or physical bodies are active because of time. 

COMMENTARY—According to this classification, Dravyas are either sakriya or niskriya. 
Any causal activity is described to be sakriya. If there is no such causal activity then it 
is niskriya. The activity contemplated here may be merely any change brought about by 
external conditions. Jivas and matter are sakriya Dravyas for they become sakriya under 
certain conditions ; space, time, Dharma and Adharma are all niskriyas or non-active 
entities. The external condition of activity of Jiva is merely the group of Karmas. These 
are material. The external condition of the activity of matter is time. Temporal succes- 
sion brings about changes either of aggregation or disintegration in physical objects. 
There can be no change in matter without time as there can be no change in Jiva without 
Karmic matter ; but Jiva in perfect states can be free from Karmic matter. In this state 
the Siddha Jiva is practically niskriya, i.e., it is not subjected to causal category. But it 
cannot be so with matter for there is no chance for matter to exist independent of time. 
It must always be subject to change due to time. Therefore it is always sakriya. 

One of the commentators relying on the religious dogma that Siddha Jiva gets to 
the summit of the world, speaks of Siddha also as sakriya. If at all there is any causal 
change, it is this initial change of locality. But in the perfect state it will be more accu- 
rately described as niskriya for already Jiva is described to be beyond causal series in its 


state of perfection. To be consistent with that attitude it is better to consider Siddha as 
niskriya, 
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99. 


The difference between Mirta and Amirta is again described in other words, 
a ag gfeateurt fara state gia a ger | 
aa gafe age fad gaa aarfaate nee 


[a ag efxaaran faaar sta dafea a Ral: | 
Wea waand fear aareatfa ue ii] 


99. All those objects that are apprehended or perceived by the senses are Marta 
objects. The rest are Amirtas. Mind apprehends both Mirta and Amirta objects. 

COMMENTARY—The author again tries to explain the difference between perceptual 
and non-perceptual objects. All those objects that are objects of the senses are Miurta 
Dravyas. The term Mirta, therefore, implies the inherence in the object of the sense 
qualities of colour, taste, smell, etc. Those objects that have not these characteristics 
are Amurta Dravyas. According to this description Physical objects are distinctly Muirta 
Dravyas. But Physical objects may exist in different forms. There may be of minute 
molecular constitution and the primary atoms. These are certainly not perceived by the 
senses and yet they also come under Mirta category for they form the potential basis of 
the gross or physical objects which are evident to the senses. In short all those objects 
which are pratyaksa to the senses are Mirta objects and those objects which are known 
through paroksa are Amirtas. Under the Amirta category come such facts as Dharma 
and Adharma and all Psychic states. (We have to note here that the term pratyaksa is 
used in Vyavahara sense.) Mind, which is in itself an Amurta Dravya is able to know 
both Marta and Amirta Dravyas. Mirta Dravyas are apprehended pratyaksa and 
Amirta paroksa or mediately. 

Thus ends the Calika or Summary. 


100. 


In the treatment of Pancadstikadya, time has only a secondary place. Therefore the 
author gives a subordinate place to time and mentions about it in the summary, The 
section dealing about time, therefore, is merely a part of the Calika; and it is not consi- 
dered as an independent chapter by the author as well as the commentators. 


aTat TTA aL TTA TeaHTAgT AT | 
alog Va Aalal Brat ANAT fast ugooi 


[are: ofcorrmea: afcorat TerHTTA AAT: | 
ZAG CARTA: BIA: ANAS VW faa: Goo] 
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100. Relative time is determined by changes or motions in things. These changes 
themselves are the effect of time absolute. The former time is ephemeral (having beginn- 
ing and end). The latter is eternal, such are the characteristics of the two. 

COMMENTARY—The. author differentiates between relative time and absolute time. 
The different conventional periods from samaya or moment onwards are the relative time. 
The different periods of relative time are measured by changes in other things. Movement 
of Physical objects is mainly the unit of measuring the different periods of relative time. 
The changes which measure the periods of relative time are themselves the effect of 
real or absolute time. The periods of relative time have both beginning and end. But 
dravyakala or real time is eternal, is without beginning or end. 


The author takes up an attitude which is very familiar to common sense and science. 
The distinction is quite identical with Newtonian distinction between relative and absolute 
time. According to the author time is a real Dravya, it is not merely a form of mental 
activity. The idealistic thinkers both in the east as well as in the west have treated time 
as merely an appearance. But the Jaina thinkers evidently form an exception; for them, 
time is not an appearance but a reality. The main argument against the reality of time 
is the socalled self-contradiction in the motions of continuity and infinity. Time has 
these characteristics of continuity and infinity and yet it is also constituted by instants or 
dravyakaldnus as the Jaina writers call them. How can there be continuity constituted by 
primary elements of instants? This difficulty is not peculiar to time. It is common to 
space, as well as matter. In all these cases Philosophers emphasize the impossibility of 
obtaining continuity and infinity from simple elements. On account of this impossibility 
space, time and matter were condemned to be appearances. 

But the problem has been taken up by the Mathematicians. The wonderful mathe- 
matical discoveries of the continental mathematicians such as Cantor, Peano and Frege 
have shown clearly the intrinsic fallacy in all the arguments against the reality of time 
and space. The problem is developed by mathematicians as a special case of ‘transitive 
and continuous series.’ To go into further details would be too mathematical. The 
discussion may very well be reserved to the general introduction. It is enough to note 
here the wonderful correspondence between the ideas of the author, and those of philo- 
sophical Mathematicians of our present day. 

Another point worth notice is that time is the cause of changes or modifications in 
things. The author not only admits the reality of time but also recognises its potency. 
In this respect one is reminded of the great French Philosopher Bergson. Bergson has 
revealed to the world that time is a potent factor in the evolution of Cosmos. Changes 
and modifications in things are absolutely impossible without time, and that is just the 
view of the author. 
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101 


In order to clear the doubt of the disciple of a different Sangha, who disbelieves the 
reality of time, the author emphasizes the existential nature of time. 


atat fa a aadel aerrateam gate foreat | 
BWqNTeIPa AAT TIPATSTS UV VI 


[ara ofa a caaae: agrareral wate frea: | 
Beaeaeaenge seaiearcearat Fo 4F1t] 


101. The name time or Kala denotes an existential fact. The thing so denoted— 
Time is real but the other relative time has from the point of present moment, origin and 
end almost simultaneously. But it may also be of long duration. 

COMMENTARY—The author differentiates the real time from relative time. Real or 
absolute time is eternal existence. But relative time is merely of finite duration. But 
from the aspect of moment it has no duration at all. Origin and end are together in a 
single moment. It has ksanikatva as its nature as ‘against nityatva of the other. But the 
ksanikatva may apparently disappear and relative time may have long duration. Even 
then it has both beginning and end and as such it is different from Dravya K4la or 
absolute time. 


102. 


Then the quantitative appreciation of time and the absence of kayatva or Corpus for 
the same. 


Us HATA TFATTFAT 7 FVTAT SAT | 
asafa seqay BATA FTA BAT Ugo 
(wa sree aataat a gate sitar: | 
AAA TIA HlaeA A Alea BAA 117 0X] 


102. Time, space, Dharma and Adharma, matter, and Jiva: these things are called 
Dravyas. Of these to time alone there is no Kayatva. 

COMMENTARY—In this Gatha, the author emphasizes the fact that time has astitva or 
existence but not kdyatva spaciality. It is one of the six Dravyas. The name Dravya is 
applicable to all those existences which have continuity through origin and decay. Time 
has such a nature. Therefore it shares the name Dravya with the other things herein 
enumerated. 

But the other Dravyas are also called Astikayas because they have extension or 
bahupradesa. But time has no such bahupradesa. Therefore it is not an Astikaya. 
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This nature of time is described in mathematical terms by the author elsewhere 
(Pravacanasara). Time has ardhva-pracaya whereas the other Dravyas have tiryak- 
pracaya.. Inthe language of Modern Mathematics the former term corresponds to 
mono-dimensional assymetrical series, the latter multi-dimensional series. According to 
Mathematical Philosophy extension is multi-dimensional series. Kdayatva, therefore, is 
generated by tiryak-pracaya but urdhva-pracaya cannot be associated with extension 
since it it unilateral. Therefore time is not an Astikaya. More of this in the general 
introduction. 


103. 


The fruit of contemplating upon these facts—Paficastikaya. 


ua qaanatt Vafcauaang faarfrar 
wt qafe wala at mele seaaitales 1120311 


[vat saaaart oSsatkasadag faa | 
at goata utgat a ated g:aateatery 119031] 


103. Thus one who with the knowledge of, and faith in this short summary of 
Paficastikaya—the essence of the Divine word—gives up desire and aversion (towards 
worldly things) realises freedom from sorrow: 

COMMENTARY—Here the author indicates the path to eternal bliss. The path consists 
of the three jewels or ratna-traya, Right faith, Right knowledge and Right conduct. 

TAHSUAAT TAT CATH AAA: | 
and samyag-darsanam is defined to be Tattvartha-sraddhanam. The Tattvas are the exis- 
tence described in short in Paficdstikaya or the reality itself may be considered as a 
system of Paficastikayas. One who believes in the nature of reality, one who tries to 
understand its constituent elements must next try to realise his own true nature. When 
faith and knowledge get the co-operation of effort or cdritra, then there is the surity of 
heavenly bliss. 


104. 
Then the manner of obtaining such a freedom. 
afran watag azanAysaal fygeatet 
qafaaereiat gate gaara Hat ugowi 
[ateaaza aaqraalaat fagaate: | 
safmatre wafs gar sits: 190%] 


104, Whoever knowing this truth (that self is the greatest reality) endeavours to 
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reach or realise the same gets free from spiritual stupidity or Darsana Mohaniya, and as 
the result of that, roots out desire and aversion (Cdritra Mohaniya), and finally becomes 
the conqueror of Sarhsara. 

COMMENTARY—He describes the order of events that ends in Mokga. The greatest 
thing mentioned in this ScRipTURE is the SELF. Whoever understands the glorious nature 
of self-consciousness cannot but attempt to realise the same. One account of that effort 
the wall round the faculty of faith or DarSana Mohaniya gets removed. By the removal 
of this ignorance dawns the knowledge of Se_r; through self-knowledge the rooting 
out of desire and aversion, the destruction of Caritra Mohaniya or the palsy of the good 
will; hence the shattering of Karmic shackles; and then with freedom radiates the eternal 
glory of the Divine Person. . 


Thus ends the Book I. 
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BOOK II 
NINE PADARTHAS. 


105. 


The six Dravyas and the five Astikayas are of two kinds, life and non-life. These 
two things, life and non-life, form the two primary elements among seven Tattvas and 
nine Padarthas. Besides these two, other Tattvas and Padarthas are derivative. They are 
due to the combination or separation of these two primary Tattvas, Life and non-life. 
On account of combination occur the following Padarthas, Punya (virtue), Papa (vice), 
Asrava (incoming of Karma) and Bandha (bondage). These four which lead to Samsara. 
Originating by their separation the following Padarthas occur: Sathvara (prevention of 
incoming Karma), Nirjara (withering away of existing Karma) and Moksa (emancipation 
from all Karma or Freedom). Of these Moksa Tattva is the most important, being the 
summum Bonum of life. The path to this goal is described by the author who begins by 
praying to the last of the Jinas, Lord Mahavira who revealed the path. 


afaafenn facar segrsraetem AgTaty | 
ata Wacaay AIT AsTaTA AEST We oY 


[afaara farzat agadanrcy Aelarea | 
ATT TAA Ss ATT AleteT gear 11.9 0K] 


105. Bowing my head in reverance to Mahavira, the saviour of the world, I des- 
cribe those two primary Padarthas life and non-life, and the various derivative Padarthas 
and also the path to Moksa. 

COMMENTARY— This namaskara-sloka is madhya-mangala (Salutation for the middle 
of the books). The author worships Vardhmana Mahavira, the last of the Tirthakaras; 
he is considered to be the revealer of the true path. All Sadstras are traced to Mahavira 
as the originator. 

In the second book the author is concerned with the career of life. In the first book, 
he described in detail the nature of the constitutive elements of the world. In the second 
book he is going to follow the spiritual evolution. Evolution or development implies a 
struggle and the primary conditions of struggles are Jiva and Ajiva, life and non-life. 
Jiva is situated in an environment of Ajiva or non-living things. Of the Ajivas matter 
is of primary importance. The struggle is mainly between life and matter. According to 
the Jaina doctrine the struggle is without beginning. The spiritual evolution consists in 
progressive emancipation of Jiva from physical shackles. 

The reality therefore is looked at from a different angle of vision. The different 
aspects of the struggle and evolution form the Tattvas and the Padarthas. The author is 
no more concerned with Astikayas and Dravyas. The very same group appear in another 
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form. The Mila-Tattvas or the primary elements, are Jiva and its non-living environ- 
ment. By the combination and separation of Jiva and Ajiva are generated, the other 
Tattvas and Padarthas which are derivative and secondary. The central actor in the 
Drama is Jiva. And the culmination of the development is Moksa. The second book 
therefore is concerned with the career of life from Sarnsdra to Moksa. 


106. 


First the author takes up Moksamarga or the path to Liberation as he wants to des- 
cribe it in short. 


AFAAMAAA Al TTSAT TS TT 
aaaea safe AT AeaTT ATTSUT UQoki 


[araacantagad aifta cgaatcetay | 
Maca wala At AeatAT AsrTSIaTA 1190 Ei] 


106. Right conduct uninfluenced by the desire or aversion, together with right faith 
and right knowledge, forms the path to Liberation to those faithful Jivas who realise self 
knowledge through the five attainments or Labdhis. 

COMMENTARY—Here the author indicates the path to Moksa or the three jewels. 
The Gatha is merely the paraphrase of the very first Sitra of Tattvarthadhigama. 

Three elements constitute the path. DarSana or belief, Jiana or knowledge, and 
Caritra or conduct. But all the three must be of the right sort. Belief in the true nature 
of reality is DarSana, which is right. This Samyag Dargana is considered to be the 
result of suppression or eradication of that particular Karma called DarSana Mohaniya 
whose function is to blind that faculty of belief or Darsana. The understanding of the 
nature of these Tattvas, the constitutive categories of reality, is Samyag Jiiana. The term 
samyak implies the absence of doubt and error. Conduct as conditioned by right belief 
and right knowledge is Samyak Caritra or right conduct. 

These form the indispensable elements of the moksa-marga. Unless all the three are 
present there would be no path. 

In this Gatha the author indicates eight main conditions of the path. 

1. The co-operation of right belief and right knowledge, without these there would 
be no path. 

2. Conduct is the main constituent element; not any conduct but only right 


conduct. 
- 3, This implies that there should be no rdga or dvesa, Desire or aversion, the pre- 


sence of these would nullify the Marga. 
4, Conduct of that kind forms the path to Moksa or liberation, but does not lead 


to Bandha or bondage. 
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5. The path so constituted is the right and the reliable one; and as such it is distinct 
from several mithyd-margas or false paths. 

6. The path is available only to Bhavya Jivas or the good matured ones and not to 
Abhavyas of intrinsic evil disposition. 

7. Even among the Bhavyas only to those who secured five attainments or the pafica 
labdhis but not to those who had not those attainments. 

8. Only those who have eradicated completely all Kasayas or the gross emotions 
which have the tendency to stain the purity of self; but one in whom such emotions are 
still present cannot walk the.path of righteousness. 

The three elements constituting the path are the three jewels, or ratnatraya. This 
Ratnatraya is spoken to be of two kinds: Niscaya Ratnatraya and Vyavahara Ratnatraya. 
The former is from the absolute point of view and the latter is of relative point of view. 
When the Ratnatraya is distinctly based upon self then it is Niscaya Ratnatraya. Darsana, 
Jaana and Caritra, all have reference to self and self alone. This Niscaya Ratnatraya first 
implies the belief in the ultimate nature and importance of self, i. e., the belief that Para- 
matma is nothing but self. Again consequent upon this firm belief there must be know- 
ledge of self. Complete knowledge of self is the next element of the Niscaya Ratnatraya. 
The knowledge of all other Tattvas centres round the Personality. Knowledge of the 
Person therefore is knowledge par excellence. And lastly realisation of the Paramatma or 
the great Person would be Caritra par excellence. 

Vyavahara Ratnatraya is constituted by DarSana, Jaana and Caritra which are based 
upon para-tattvas or objective ideals. Belief in an objective divinity independent of our 
Self for example, would be Vyavahara DarSana. Knowledge of such alien entities would 
be Vyavahara knowledge and attempting to realise our ideals and aspirations through the 
help of such alien personalities either thorugh sacrifices or propiciations is Vyavahara 
Caritra. These three constitute Vyavahara Ratnatraya. 

The five Labdhis referred to in the Gatha are, (1) Ksayopasama-Labdhi, (2) Desana- 
Labdhi, (3) Prayogya-Labdhi, (4) Visuddha-Labdhi, and (5) Karana-Labdhi. (Gommajasara, 
Jivakanda, Gatha 650.) 


aazaataafaaial ZanqisTHTIASI 7 | 
aarfe fa araont art gm alfe Arad 


[aralonfasfagfe: grammbaacrasars | 
aaasha atarear: St Ga: aafa aeaHes 11] 


To Samsari Jiva there is continuous fruition of old and existing Karmas and combi- 
nation with novel and incoming Karmas. On account of this Karmic encircling their 
should be no chance for such a Jiva to realise its pure and perfect form independent of 
Karmic effects. Then how can we talk of Moksa or Emancipation for Sathsari Jivas or 
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the worldly souls ? 

By way of reply to this objection from the desciple the Master says : “You have seen 
this in your experience—that a hero watches for an opportunity for vanquishing his 
enemy. Whenever the enemy is in his minimum strength on account of several reasons, 
the hero without losing the chance carefully prepares for the struggle making use of his 
mature deliberation and select instruments. Thus is the enemy vanquished. ’’ 

Similarly Sarhsari Jiva embarrassed by ancient as well as fresh Karmic enemies 
patiently waits for an opportune moment. As a natural consequence of Karmic matter 
duration may come to an end; or its intensity and fertility may be declining to minimums. 
At that moment the Bhavya Jiva which is patiently aspiring for spiritual greatness, strikes 
with vehemence and vanquishes the enemy. This suppression of Karmas at their weakest 
moment is Ksayopasama Labdhi No. |. 

After this initial assertion of spiritual independence their may appear a change of 
disposition in the nature of Jiva which may thereafter be hankering for good. This han- 
kering for good may manifest in good and useful conduct (punya); and as such it may be 
the condition for Punya-Karma-Asrava. Neverthless the declension of the disposition 
towards good is Visuddha Labdhi No. 2. 

Then with this changed disposition Jiva may have the good fortune to obtain a master 
who would instruct him in the path. This instruction may lead to the removal of igno- 
rance and error and to the acquisition of Jaana. This may guarantee progress for the 
Jiva along the rungs of spiritual ladder. This good fortune of obtaining instruction is 
UpadeSa esana Labdhi No. 3 

The duration and intensity of some Karmas may go on mutually aggravating each 
other to their maximum. After reaching the maximum they have to decline of their own 
accord. This declining stage of Karmas after reaching maximum is another opportunity 
known as Prayogyata Labdhi (co-relative of Karmic glow) No. 4. 

Again after reaching a certain stage in the spiritual development—Gunasthanas, their 
may appear certain psychic insruments, ¢. g., Sukladhyaina. This attainment of spiritual 
instruments and other supernormal powers is known as Karana Labdhi No. 5. 

These are the Labdhis or attainments which a Jiva by good fortune may secure. 

These Labdhis are not to be confounded with what are known as Nava Kevala- 
Labdhis. Nine attainments about the time of Kevala Jnana. 

At the Kevali stage of development the following facts happen to the person. 

1. The all penetrating Kevala Jiiana which is the result of annihilation of the veil 
of knowledge. | 

2. The all illuminating perception or kevala darasna or ksayika darsana; which is 
also the concomitant of the destruction of the veil of perception. 

3. The all-merciful attitude of great spiritual Harmony known as ksayika abhaya- 
dana. 
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4. Even after relinquishing all kinds of good and nourishment, in order to maintain 
the sarira for a time there is the incoming or assimilation of subtle physical principles. 
This is ks@yika-labha gain or income after ksdyika state. 

5. Then this happy events introducted by Indras such as showing flowers over head 
is ksdyika-bhoga. This is the consequence of complete annihilation of Bhogantaraya 
Karma. 

6. Similarly the introduction of simhdsana (Lion thrones), chattra, camara, etc., 
(umbrella, etc.,) is ksayika-upabhoga which is the consequence of destruction of Upabho- 
gantaraya Karma. 

7. Then the realisations of Omnipotence, ananta-viriya, which is the result of complete 
eradication of Viryantaraya-Karma. 

8. Then by this complete destruction of the seven mila prakrtis (fundamental Karmas) 
happens ksdyika samyaktva, Absolute Belief in the true nature of Reality. 

9. And finally ksdyika cGritra. This implies the absolutely self-determined thought 
activity of the pure and perfect person Siddha or Arhat. This thought activity is again 
the consequence of absolute emancipation from all upadhis. 

The former class of Labdhis is always referred to as pafica labdhi’s and the latter as 
nava keyala-labdhis in Sastras in order to avoid confusion. Therefore it is not necessary 
to emphasise the difference further. 

It is enough to remember that Pafica Labdhis have reference to Samsari Jiva, and 
Nava-kevala-Labdhi to Mukta Jiva. 


106* 1. 


Then Vyavahara Samyag DarSana is described. 


va farrqondt aesATIea Atal ATA | 
gitacarfatratea gamagl gafe Aa 90K * eh 


[Ua faasacaty sgee: Aaa: TATA | 
qeaeaifafaate aad: wafa gaa: 190%* 411] 


106*1. If a person who thus with great interest believes in the Padarthas revealed by 
Jina obtains Mati Jnana. Then in his case the term DarSanika ‘he is a believer’ has 
relevancy. 

COMMENTARY—To believe in the real nature of Atma and other Padarthas is Vyava- 
hara Samyaktva, Conventional or relative belief. This is the popular means of attaining 
salvation. The real immediate condition of salvation is the suppression or Annihilation 
of the sapta prakritis or seven fundamental kinds of Karmic matter. 

These are : 

1. Anantaénubandhi Krodha. 
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2. Anantanubandhi Mana. 
3. Ananténubandhi Maya. 
4. Anantanubandhi Lobha. 
5. Samyaktva. 

6. Mithyatva. 

if 


Samyak Mithyatva. 
These seven constitute the sapta prakrtis. The Prakrtis 1 to 4 are sub-divisions of 


Charitra Mohaniya and the other three of Darsana Mohaniya. 
If these get abated, then there is the chance for Samyag DarSana or right belief. 


107. 


Then the description of the nature of the three Jewels or Ratnatraya. 


Arad Tze wary Afaafaaay oT | 
alfa anata faaag feesarart 1 eovll 


[araacd NSA Ararat aarafanat AAA | 
alfa anarar faadg faecaminry qo] 


107. . Belief in the real existences or Tattvas is the right faith. Knowledge of their 
real nature without doubt or error is right knowledge. An attitude of neutrality without 
desire or aversion towards the objects of the external world is right conduct. 


are found in those who know the path. 
COMMENTARY—The Gatha may be interpreted either as referring to Vyavahara 


Ratnatraya or to Niscaya Ratnatraya. The description of the three jewels may be consis- 
tent with the relative path or with the absolute path. 

In describing Samyag DarsSana and Samyak Jnana right belief and knowledge, the 
author indicates the nine Padarthas which are the objects of the said belief and knowledge. 
The Second Book mainly treats of the nine Padarthas; and the description of the Ratna- 
traya may be considered as an indirect introduction to the Padarthas which are :— 

1. Jiva=life. 
Ajiva=non-life. 
Papa=sin. 
Punya=virtue. 
Asrava=flow-in of Karmas. 
Sarmvara=the prevention of the incoming Karmas. 
Nirjara=eradication of Karmas. 
Bandha= bondage. 
Moksa=liberation or emancipation. 
The first two are the primary Padarthas and the others are derivative. 


These three 


CS PNHDMNFSPwW WNW 
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108. 


Of the nine Padarthas or categories Moksa is the most important, as it is the goal 
of life. Hence Ratnatraya which is the means to realise the goal was first described. 
Then the nine categories or Padarthas are enumerated in detail. 


starsat Atat Goo Ta a staal ate | 
qarvfasacaal Alaa a gala a HST gos 


[sitarsital arat qed att areaeaat: | 
davfastitarat Alara wafed FX Aal: Wqostt] 


108. Life and non-life (Jiva and Ajiva) are the two primary Padarthas. Out of 
these appear righteousness (Punya), sin (Papa), their source of inflow (Asrava), their 
prevention (Sarhvara), their partial annihilation (Nirjara), Bondage (Bandha) and Salvation 
(Moksa). These are the nine Padarthas. 

COMMENTARY—-Of these Jiva or life alone has consciousness. Ajiva is so called 
because of the absence of consciousness. These are the five Dravyas mentioned previ- 
ously: matter, space, condition of motion and that of rest, and finally time. These five 
constitute the non-life. Life and non-life are the root Padarthas. Seven other Padarthas 
enumerated above originate from the different relations of Jiva to Pudgala or matter. 

Purity of thought in self is the subjective righteousness or Bhava Punya. As condi- 
tioned by this there is the corresponding objective righteousness of Karmic matter, or 
Dravya Punya. Similarly evil thought or the impurity of the heart is known as subjective 
sin or Bhava Papa. As the result of this there is the Karmic matter or Dravya Papa, 
whose nature is vicious. The appearance of lust, desire and aversion, is the subjective 
influx of Karmas, Bhavasrava. As the concomitant of these affective states Karmic matter 
flows in towards the soul, which flowing is Dravyasrava or the physical current of 
Karmas. Suppressing the states of lust, desire and aversion by the principle of renuncia- 
tion is the subjective inhibition or prevention which is Bhava Sarhvara. This refers to the 
closing up of the spring of evil thought as the concomitant of this Psychic inhibition of 
evil, there appears the withering away of Karmic matter which is Dravya Nirjara. Moha 
or spiritual stupor, desire and aversion: these bring about a characteristic proneness, 
towards Karmic matter in the nature of Jiva. This proneness towards the Karmic envi- 
ronment is of the nature of Psychic disposition which spins out a cocoon of evil thoughts 
enshrouding the self. This is Bhava Bandha. On account of this disposition there results 
the settling in of Karmic matter on the Jiva. This is objective bondage or Dravya 
Bandha. Lastly, realisation of the purest and perfect self after complete emancipation 
from evil is the subjective salvation ot Bhava Moksa. The absolute annihilation of 
Karmic matter and the liberation of Jiva from the physical shackles is the objective 
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Moksa or Dravya Moksa. In all these cases the Bhdva aspects refer to Jiva and the 
Dravya aspects to matter. 


| 109. 
Then the duality of Jiva, the first of the Padarthas. 


Slat aarzeat fyearat aancant gfagr | 
SasiTeaeant fa 7 SaregeqAN ATL UgQoeii 


(sitar: aarveat faa ar: Baar fafa: | 
saat aly @ earsewaTare: Yok] 


109. Having the nature of consciousness, characterised by Upayoga—faculties of 
perception and understanding, Jivas are of two kinds. One incarnate of the world, and 


the other, Liberated of heaven. 
COMMENTARY—Cetana or conscious nature and its manifestation through perception 


and understanding are the intrinsic characteristics of all Jivas which are of two classes, 
Sarhsari Jivas and Mukta Jivas. The former has the limitation of Upadhis, Sarhsari Jivas 
are always associated with some kind of body, gross or subtle. The Mukta Jiva is free 
from such bodily limitations, because of complete emancipation from material conditions 
Karmic and non-Karmic. As a result of Upadhis, Cetana and Upayoga of the former 
get limited and encircled and as a result of the destruction of Upadhis the very same 
become perfect and pure in the case of Siddhas. 
The five kinds of Sariras have already been mentioned. 


110. 
Samsari souls are again twofold—fixed ones and the moving ones. The fixed ones 
or the sthavara Jivas are here described. 


geal 4 JaTATTt aTsancsfasitaafaar Bar 

afa ag Ateaga Gra agar fa & Ata Ug gort 
[gfaat atenafaatgaaenia: stadferat: Brat: | 
afta ag Aleage eae agar atfs A Aa 1199 ott] 


110. Vitalised by Jivas are the following bodies:—Earth, water, fire, air and also 
plants. These are many in number. They yield to their respective Jivas only one kind 
of feeling, contact ; and that too associated with highly intensified stupor of ignorance. 

COMMENTARY—This Gatha refers to ekendriya Jivas: Jivas having only one sense. 
These as a result of their Karmic intensity may degenerate to such an extent as to be 
associated with the five kinds of physical objects enumerated above, Earth, water, fire, 
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air and plants. These kinds of physical objects are used as bodies by these Jivas. 

There is no difficulty in understanding the organic nature of the plant world. Especi- 
ally after the discoveries of Dr. Bose, it is not necessary to elaborately defend that plants 
are living organisms. But the organic nature of the other four kinds, earth, water, fire and 
air, is somewhat obscure. The commentators themselves do not help us in the difficulty, 
so much so, that some of the European Scholars who have studied Jainism have come to 
the conclusion that Jainism is very primitive, since it believes in the existence of souls in 
material and inorganic things. T his argument of the existence of primitive beliefs in 
Jaina system is brought forward in favour of the antiquity of Jainism. Certainly it is 
very pleasing to be assured of a hoary past; but it is no compliment to Jainism if its beliefs 
are identified with the primitive notions of the Hottentot. 

It is almost incredible to believe that Jaina thinkers with their uncompromising 
dualistic attitude accepted the doctrine that acetana physical objects had souls of their 
own. The definitions of Jiva and Pudgala are clearly unmistakable. There is no possi- 
bility of any confusion. Mutually they are as much contradictory to a Jaina thinker as 
to a Cartecian philosopher. 

The clue to the difficulty is supplied by the doctrine that the four kinds of ekendriya 
Jivas associated with fire, air, earth and water are suksma ekendriya Jivas, i.e., microscopic 
organisms having only one sense. That the Jainas believed in the existence of micros- 
copic organisms needs no elaborate evidence. The rules of conduct prescribed for Jaina 
Grhasthas and Yatis are sufficient testimony. Again this interpretation is further streng- 


hened by the following point. All the five kinds of Sthavara Jivas are considered to have 
four kinds of Pranas or life principles. 


1. Feelings of Contact. 

2. kayabala-prana or strength of body. 
3. uchvasa-nihivasa-prana or respiration. 
4. ayuh-prana or duration of life. 


To suppose that these four Pranas are associated with really inorganic bodies would 
be inconsistent with the other aspects of the system. Therefore it is incumbent upon us 
to emphasize that the Jivas associated with inorganic bodies are mainly saksma ekendriya 


Jivas or microscopic organisms ; for it is only with an organism that Pranas can be con- 
sistently associated. 


This does not remove all our difficulties. Whether there can be organisms associated 
with fire is still an unintelligible problem. We don’t want to dogmatise on the matter. 
Evidently for the sake of symmetry fire is added on to the enumeration of the other kinds 
of physical forms. We can only confess that the doctrine for want of sufficient light from 
the commentators remains a very obscure part of Jaina thought leading to strange con- 


jectures. Where there is scope for speculation we beg to offer our own Hypothesis as an 
alternative interpretation. 
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[Amrtacandra has an additional Gatha No. 111 here.] 


112. 


These have monosensic and non-Psychic vitalism. 


ue wlafrarar qafaer gefantgaratat | 
aaafeorafacigar stat orfeat wforat wg ean 


(ua sitafaerat: asafaer: geatatfaaren: | 
aa:aiearataciea stat caf atoat: 19980) 


112. These Jivas such as the earth-bodied ones are of five different castes. All of 
them are devoid of mental states. They have a single sense. So are they described in 
the scripture. 

COMMENTARY—The author points out that these Sthavara Jivas are utterly devoid of 
Psychic states. They have only one kind of feeling of contact. This description indicates 
a difference between the botanical and the zoological realms and the saksma ekendriyas 
or the microscopic organisms of the four kinds also share the nature of the plant world. 


113. 


Though devoid of mental states they are not non-conscious in essence. Really they 
are to be considered as unconscious but not non-conscious. The author explains by 
illustration their unconscious nature. 


HSY Tag AT WSACAT ATTAT F FVSTAT | 
siftaat atizaat silat watfeat Tat ug eau 


[aesg TaTATAT THeAT ATgATTa Feet wat: | 
MSM Hat TH leat AAT: UGTA] 


113. Just as life or cetand is associated with unconsciousness in the following cases 
eggs, foetus growing in mother’s womb and the man in a trance so also the monosensic 
organisms are unconscious, though having life or Cetana. Thus be it understood. 

COMMENTARY—The author establishes that these monosensic beings have life and 
also potential cetand or consciousness. It is ordinarily acknowledged that there is life 
and consciousness in the germ in the case of eggs, foetuses, and in menintrance. Here 
unconsciousness is no objection to the belief of their living nature. Similarly these 
monosensic organisms though devoid of consciousness have life and potency for conscious- 
ness. 
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114. 


Then the author by way of illustration enumerates some of the organisms having 


two sense organs. 
agenatgatel var facdt xataat 4 fart 
aif Ta Hla Aa TEfeat HAT 1g Vwi 
[aequATaatel: Tt: gaaasaaat: A FAT: | 
aaa Ta cast aa Afezat: stat: 199%] 


rie shell fish, conch shell fish, mother o’pearl and earth-worm 


114. Sea snail, cow 
Hence are they bisensic. 


are organisms which have two senses, touch and taste. 
| 115. 
Then author enumerates some of the organisms having three senses. 
arrpitragrianeat fafesaticat tet | 
aroifa ta Ga vet As feat Slat ng ean 


[gararatacentadtforst afeaaram: BT: | 
arate Ta TAN Met atferat: Fat: gq] 


115. The louse, the bug, the red and ordinary scorpion, the ant and other insects 
having three senses are triaesthetic. 
116. 
Then the author enumerates some of the organisms having four senses. 
SEAAATA SAATATH TANT TATATAAAT 
eq ta ane HTa Ta fasrfa gee 
[seraHaferarageearaqayn: TATA: | 
eq Ta a mee eae aed fasted 1199E1!) 


116. Again, the gadfly, the mosquito, the fly, the bee, the beetle and the dragon fly 
and the butterfly: these organisms experience, touch, taste, smell and sight; hence they are 


quadraesthetic—have four senses. 


117. 


Then the beings with five senses, are enumerated. 
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Teacoreafafear sopacHranswazyz | 
WAATAMATAAU afar Gafear sar 12 e911 


[Aravarenfaasal qoicaeqeineaesat: | 
Waateyaataa afaa: wafezar sat: 14411] 


117, Devas, human beings, hell beings, and higher animals: all these have five senses; 
colour, taste, smell, touch and sound. Some of the animals are water animals, some 
land animals and some birds of the air. There are very strong ones also among these. 

COMMENTARY—The classification of Jivas according to sense organs is based more 
upon the behaviour of insects and animals, than on the structure. In the case of bisensic 
insects given in Gatha 121, the classification seems to be correct. Taking the sea snail 
for example it has touch all over the body and very sensitive in the tentacles on the head. 
It has no tongue but the base of the respiratory organs determines the kind of water that 
should enter the respiratory chamber. The mobile lips of the snail also act as gustatory 
organs. There is no special auditory organ but there is an organ in the foot, called the | 
Otocyst which enables the creature to keep its balance in the water. This evidently 
corresponds to the semicircular canals of the human ear whose function is to determine 
the positions of our body in space. Generally they have some sensitive parts to light 
also, but this is not considered as an eye by the author. Cowrie, conch, and mother of 
pearl do have similar structures and ordinary earth-worms also have the sense of contact 
and some kind of gustatory sense. In their case also the skin is sensitive to light, but it 
is treated as insignificant. 

Next in the case of organisms with three senses the enumeration contains some 
dubious specimens. The louse and the bug have the sense of touch, taste and smell. 
Ants also have these three senses. But some of them have sight also. But ordinarily 
their sense of smell is the most predominant. Lord Avebury, Sir John Lubbock, after 
several years of patient observation comes to the conclusion that ants become aware of 
objects in the environment only through smell. But in the case of caterpillars and 
scorpions there are eyes. But anyhow they are included under this class. 

In the next class are included the mosquitoes, flies, bees, etc. These insects have 
clearly four senses: contact, taste, smell and sight. But in the case of some for example, 
beetle and the bee, a peculiar humming sound is produced. Naturalists suppose that 
these insects must respond to sound and they have some organ in the abdomen which 
is supposed to be responsive to sound vibrations. Whether what they experience is sound 
or some other vague sensation of contact nobody can be certain. Therefore we may take 
the author’s description as almost accurate. Lastly, many of the higher animals and 
human beings are included under the next class, five sensed organisms. They. have also 
sense of hearing to boot. But the distinction between other higher animals and human 
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beings is that the latter have a well developed consciousness. These are samanaska 
paiicendriya Sivas, where as the other pancendriya Jivas are devoid of mind. Evidently 
the distinction implies the presence of self-consciousness in the one class and the absence 
of the same in the other. 


118. 


Then the author enumerates the several subspecies of the four fundamental kinds of 
Jivas already differentiated according to the four Gatis. 


Jat AsoNHaAT ATAT FT HFAATAAAT | 
fafcat TEeTATTT MTEAT gefaraTat 2 esl 


[zateagtaratat: ATA: TA: HAMITTAAT: | 
Grisa: agree: TTR: Bett Matat: 119.951] 


118. Devas are of four classes. Human beings are of two classes: inhabitants of 
Karma Bhimi and those of Bhoga Bhami. Animals are of numerous kinds. Hell 
beings of seven according to their respective regions. 

COMMENTARY— This Gatha presupposes the peculiar Jaina cosmogony. According 
to the Jainas, Loka is arranged in three orders: the lower world, the middle world and 
the upper world. In the upper world there are different regions One above the other, so 
also in the lower world. The different regions of the upper world are inhabited by 
Devas; the different regions of the lower world one below the other are inhabited by 
beings thrown into hell. The conception is something analogus to that of Dante. 

This Gatha classifies Jivas according to the principle of Gati, i.c., the principle of 
Gatimargand. But the previous Gathas had the classification according to the principle 
of sense organs or Indriya Margana. 

Devas are said to be of four kinds: (Vide Tattvartha Sutra, Chapter IV) Bhavanavasis, 
Vyantaras, Jyotiskas, Kalpavasis, or Vaimanikas. Each class is further subdivided into 
several species. Each sub-class has its own special characteristics, physical and psychical; 
and has the characteristic periods of life. It is not possible to enter into the details. 

The hell beings are seven, according to the hells inhabited by them. The seven 
hells are: Ratna-prabha, §arkara-prabha, Valuka, Pafika, Dhuma, Tamah, and Maha- 
tamah. The hell beings again have their respective characteristics of suffering, age, and 
other Psycho-physical characteristics with graduated intensity. These two classes of beings 
are only of doctrinal importance to us. 

Coming to human beings and animals the principle of classification is much simpler. 
The animals are recognised to be of numerous species, and human beings again are divi- 
ded into two classes, those born in Karma Bhiami and those born in Bhoga Bhimi. This 
classification is again only the result of the peculiar geography of the Jaina system. 
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Geography and cosmogany form an important branch of Jaina Literature. It is one of 
the four Anuyogas. Jainas recognise four main departments of their Scripture. (1) 
Prathamanuyoga, dealing with the life of the Tirthahkaras and the other great personali- 
ties. (2) Karananuyoga, dealing with the structure and constitution of Loka, the 
cosmos. (3) Carananuyoga, dealing with principles of conduct prescribed for the house- 
holder as well as Sannyasi. (4) Dravydnuyoga dealing with the metaphysical aspects of 
reality. Jainas, whenever they speak of Jivas and other Dravyas, always assume the 
special constitution of the world according to their religious dogma. If more detailed 
knowledge of these things is. desired reference must be made to treatises on Lokasvaripa 
or the form of the world. 


119. 


Jivas described according to the different Gati Margands, are not to be supposed to 
maintain that state permanently. Jivas undergo several modifications assuming different 
states of existence with the different durations of life. Thus do they roam about in 
Samsara. 


ain geafrag afm aa a a fa ag | 
argo fa @ sory THATSEA ATATAT 12 VENI 


[ett qafaag afaarfta arate a ast ag | 
sieqafea arat tfaamgen cagatanta 1199 ell] 


119. When the existing Karmas determining the Gati and the age of a Jiva, decay, 
then that Jiva gets into another Gati with a different duration of life as determined by its 
last conative state or aspiration known as Lesya. 

COMMENTARY— The Gati or state of existence of a particular Jiva is determined by a 
particular Karma known as Gatinamakarma. So is the duration of particular Jiva deter- 
mined by Ayuh Karma. When these two Karmas exhaust themselves to the very last, 
then age of the Jiva will come to an end; and Jiva has to change its state of existence i.e. 
it will have to enter into another Gati with a different duration of life. This entrance into 
the next state is generally determined by Karmas acquired during the lifetime. But the 
fundamental factor which immediately determines the passage into the other stage must 
be determined by Gatindmakarma and Ayuh Karma of the succeeding stage. Jiva before 
quitting a particular Gati acquires these two fresh Karmas determined by the last cona- 
tive state or /esyd. The term /esyd is used not in its usual sense. In this place it implies 
merely the particular activity of yoga or mana, vacana, kaya manifesting in the last desire 
or aspiration of life. This lesyd may be pure or impure according to the ideal aimed at. 
And according to its value it forms the two Karmas in their pure form or impure form. 
According to the determining antecedent Karmas the Jiva incarnates in a particular place 
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with a particular body and with particular Psycho-physical development. Thus he may 
have a pleasant life or drag on a miserable existence. 


120. 
But the Sarhsaric cycle is not eternal for Jiva. On account of labdhis, or lucky 
spiritual attainments, a Jiva may realise the three jewels. Then it may free itself from 
Karmic matter as gold is purified from drops. Then it is the pure self. 


ue sitafornrat secafaareaterat aforat | 
agfagen fast Heat BAUM AACAT A ULRoll 


[na strafaarant senatacar here: wforatt: | 
aatadtan: feat: Aeat: darfratsweatzay 119 X01!) 


120. These different classes of Jivas are again said to be of two kinds: incarnate 
ones and discarnate ones. The latter are Siddhas; whereas (the former) are the Sarhsari 
souls who are again of two species bhavyas and abhavyas. 

CoMMENTARY—Here the author summarises the nature of Jivas. The first principle 
of division is the possession of a body. All the incarnate ones are said to be Sarhsari 
Jivas and all the discarnate once are Siddha Jivas or pure souls. But the former class is 
again sub-divided; the principle of division being the capacity to become perfect. Those 
Sarhsari Jivas which have this capacity under special opportunities are called Bhavyas, 
_ whereas those Sarnsari Jivas which have no such capacity are called Abhavyas. 

This distinction of Samsari Jivas into Bhavyas and Abhavyas corresponds to Drum- 
mond’s division of souls into organic and inorganic. The organic souls, given the proper 
opportunity, have the capacity to develop and attain spiritual perfection; whereas inorga- 
nic ones have no such capacity of spiritual growth. This is one of the Jaina religious 
dogmas whose metaphysical basis is not quite clear. Most probably the distinction is as 


arbitrary as that of Drummond’s. 


- 121. 
The five senses and the six bodies examined above are not essential elements of 
Jiva. 
or fg gfecrrfon Sitar BTAT FM STAT THT | 
w gate aq met stat fa aa Teal UVa 
(a at femarrfin sitar: BTaT: GA: TEMHTLT: TAT: 
agafa ag ara sta eft 4 aereratedt 934] 


121. The five senses and the six kinds of bodies mentioned above: these are not of 
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the essence of soul. Whatever in the midst of these manifests as consciousness that they 
call by the name Jiva. 

COMMENTARY—The sense organs and the various bodies are associated with Jiva 
only from the conventional point of veiw. The very same characteristics are really its 
accidental adjuncts. Senses such as touch, taste, etc. and bodies such as earth body etc., 
are not Jiva, because they have nothing in common with the thought which is the true 
nature of Jiva. But in the midst of these sense organs and physical conditions there is 
the principle of consciousness which sheds light upon itself and other objects, i. e. which 
manifests as knowledge of the subject and the object. That thinking thing is said to be 
Jiva or soul. 


122. 


Then the author mentions the special characteristics of Jiva, characteristics which 
distinguish Jiva from material and other Dravyas. 


anf qeafe aed guofe gaa faafe gzarat 
geate feeafed at ante stat Get ata UeRAan 


[statfa eafa adfacofa ated fata g:ard | 
multe feanfad at AS A Gta: Get TAT UARI) 


122. What knows and perceives the various objects, desires pleasure and dreads 
pain, acts beneficially or harmfully and experiences the fruit thereof—that is Jiva. 

COMMENTARY—In this Gatha the characteristic behaviour of Jiva is described. What 
is mentioned to be consciousness in the previous Gatha is here indicated by several pur- 
poseful activities which have meaning only with reference to consciousness. Perception 
and understanding of objects are the function of Jiva or consciousness. This function 
cannot be associated with matter. So also is the tendency to desire pleasure and to avoid 
pain. It is distinctly the nature of life to continue beneficial activity and to discontinue 
harmful activity. Such conduct can have reference only to Jiva. Inorganic mechanical 
activity can never exhibit such purposive nature. These various instances of purposeful 
activity as against mechanical activity clearly mark out Jiva from the other Dravyas. 
The whole gatha then may be taken as the definition of Jiva through its behaviour. 


123. 


The author summarises the characteristics of Jiva Padartha in the first half of the 
Gatha and introduces the other Padarthas in the second half. 


vanfaner sta sonttg fa qsuutg agit | 
afaneag ascita ornate fetta weg 
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[vanfanra sitanacia qataage: | 
afareorasita aratrateaters: 1192311] 


123. Thus having seen the nature of Jiva through the numerous and distinct 
characteristics, well do thou grasp the nature of non-life that is absolutely of non-thinking 
nature. 

COMMENTARY—The author generalises the characteristics of Jiva. Jiva and its 
modifications were studied under different principles of Gunasthana and Marganasthana. 
In all these multifarious changes there is the one constant character of Jiva: consciousness 
or thought. Thought may exist in its impure form in Sarhsara and in its pure and per- 
fect form is Moksa. Whether pure or impure cetand is the fundamental nature of life. 
Before introducing the other Padarthas the author emphasizes the fact that consciousness 
should not be associated with Ajiva or non-life. The absence of consciousness is the 
mark of Ajiva. Its activity or change is purely mechanical and non-teleological. We are 
asked to remember this fundamental nature of Ajiva before the author describes the 
Ajiva Padartha or non-life. 

Thus ends the chapter on Jiva Padartha. 


CHAPTER ON AJIVA PADARTHA 


124. 


Then the author enumerates the different Ajiva Padarthas, taking absence of cons- 
ciousness as the mark of Ajiva. 


AUMTTAHTAITATIEAT IEA Tey AATAT | 
ata sacred afore Stata Ara weevir 


[ararraraqaTaaatadg a afer sagan: | 
aatAadaca Vira Hlaey Baraat 119 2¥ 11] 


124. Space, time, matter, the principle of motion and that of rest: these have no 
life principle in them. They are absolutely without conciousness. There is thought or 
consciousness only in Jiva. 

COMMENTARY—Consciousness is not the only reality. There are sevaral acetana or 
nonconscious entities which are grouped under Ajiva Padartha. In this respect Jaina 
thought is fundamentally distinct from the idealism which admits the reality of only one 
thing, consciousness. One tendency in philosophic thought tries to reduce everything to 
consciousness. The other tendency tries to maintain that matter alone is real and 
everything is unreal and derivative. Both these extremes are avoided by Jaina thought. 
There are conscious entities as well as non-conscious entities constituting the system of 
reality. 
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This Gatha is said to be the condemnation of the Advaitic view that everything is 
Brahma. 


125. 


In this Gatha the author explains what acefanatva or non-consciousness means. 


qegrasraet at fecaftara a afgcuted | 
wea o fasafa fusa a anon afa asata eau 


[qag:aara ar fearieaa arfgantecay | 
aea a fase faced a rat aareasitay 1192411) 


125. Wherever such attributes of life are never found as the feeling of pleasure and 
pain, desiring only the beneficial activity and avoiding the harmful activity that the wise 
ones call Ajiva or non-life. 

COMMENTARY — What is acetanatva, the chararacteristic of Ajiva Padarthas ? That 
which has not got the fundamental characterstics of life. These characters are feeling 
pleasure, pain, continuing beneficial activity and avoiding harmful activity. Whatever 
is devoid of these characteristics is Ajivas. This may be taken as negative definition. 


126. 


Though matter in the form of karma and no-karma is intimately related to Jiva yet 
it is quite distinct in nature. 3 


ASIN AAT ANTAHTATAA ST Ft 
QTATSaTAAT Mllat TUM ISAAT A AZ UVVEU 


[aearatia MATA: TH TACITMTA AMSAT | 
qaraaeAAaay Hated YT: Tatas AA: NARI] 


126. Form, structure, colour, taste, touch, smell and sound, these are associated 
with matter. They are again of various kinds. They are either attributes or modes of 
matter. 

COMMENTARY—The physical attributes are colour, taste, smell, sound and touch. 
Each of these is again of many kinds. Configuration or form is innumerable according 
to the different forms of physical objects. Combination or structure is of infinite kinds. 
The structure of skandhas from two atoms onwards is referred to. These are modes of 
matter. These modifications “may be organic related to life or inorganic. Just as the 
inorganic matter is distinct from life so also this organic matter distinct from it though 
associated with it, 
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127. 


If form, structure and other characteristics are not to be associated with Jiva, then 
what is the real nature of Jiva. 


ATAASARNTASTA ACTITAAT | 
wT startet Htaairizrasrt tell 
[ATARSIAT HAST ATATTNAMSTA | 
witataguet sarfafecaeaway 119 2I!] 
127. Understand that life has no sense qualities of taste, smell, colour, touch and 
sound. It has no form either. It has only thought or consciousness. 
COMMENTARY—The several sense qualities associated with matter are not present in 
Jiva. Jiva or life is not to be apprehended through sense perception. Its nature is not 
to be inferred through any of its sense qualities for it has no such attributes. Again it 
has no form corresponding to that of physical objects. Jivas is formless being spiritual. 


Such are the characteristics of life and consciousness. 
Thus ends the Ajiva Padartha. 


128-30. 

After describing the primary categories of life and non-life, the author goes to seven 
other derivative Padarthas, originating from either the synthesis or analysis of the two 
primary ones. Jiva and Karmic matter are the primary generating categories for the 
rest. Hence these two are taken up here for examination. 

SY Sy TarTeeat Hlat tet g atfe afeorat 
afeoraral ara aearal arf afeg wal eect 
afeataraca fat egret sfearfin aaa | 

ate ¢ faaarren sat crt a atat at uegrei 
wiafe Stace wral AaTraaeHarales | 


gfe fanacia ainal aonfefreon afer at ig gon 
(a: @y aarceat stacaceg vata afrora: | 
afenrareas HAM vata aay af: 192c1 
wfaafanaen zat carfafezarin area | 
deg fawn vat ral at Fa¥ aT 119 2E11 
Waa Haers Ala: FATTAHATA | 
efa fraatafnatsarfefaaa: afaeat ar 1143011) 
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128-30. To a Jiva in Samsara desire and aversion will naturally occur. On account 
of these states Karmic matter clings to the Jiva. The Karmic bondage leads the Jiva 
through the four Gatis or states of existences. Entering into the Gati, Jiva builds up its 
own appropriate body ; being embodied he gets the senses. Through the sense, objects 
of the environment are pursued. From perception appears desire or aversion towards 
those objects and from desire the cycle begins again. Thus desire brings Karma, Karma 
leads to gati; gati means body; body implies senses; senses lead to perception; and per- 
ception again to desire or aversion and so on ad infinitum. But the cycle ends in the 
case of Bhavya Jiva whereas it is unending to the Abhavyas. But it has no beginning 
in either case. Thus is it taught by the Jina, the conqueror of Samsara. 

COMMENTARY —The author describes the causal series that constitute the cycle of 
Samsara. Jiva according to Jaina doctrine is enshrouded by Karmic conditions from 
eternity. On account of this association with Karmic matter Jiva experiences the emo- 
tional states of desire, etc. These emotional states are conditioned by the Karmic upddhis. 
But these states in their turn bring about the acquisition of fresh Karmic matter. The 
acquisition of Karmic matter means that the Jiva should manifest in any one of the four 
gatis. Manifestation means embodied existence. Body implies sense organs. Sense 
organs again are the windows for the soul to apprehend the environment. Awareness of 
the objects in the environment generates the affective states in the soul. These affective 
states once again begin the series of the above mentioned causal series. 

Thus by the mutual interaction between mind and matter there appears the cycle of 
sarisara. In the case of the fortunates ones who are capable of spiritual emancipation 
this whirlinig comes to an end. But in the case of the unfortunate ones who are incapa- 
ble of spiritual salvation the cycle goes on for ever. 


CHAPTER ON PuNyA AND PAPA OR VIRTUE AND VICE. 


131. 


After describing the veil of Satnsara which is the condition of the nine categories or 
Padarthas the author examines Punya and Papa and their respective Psychic antecedents. 


aval wit ata Fraqaral 7 wee ATaeA 
fasufa aca get at caer at atfe TiOTAY 2g eu 


[Atal Trt gafeaaserara FEI ATA | 
facia aea at at argay at wate ofc: 193.411) 


131. Whatever Jiva has in himself Moha, corrupting the faculty of belief, desire 
and aversion, or the purity of thought is subject to the hedonic state of happiness or 


misery. 
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COMMENTARY—The Psychological conditions determining virtue and vice are des- 
cribed. moha is the mental state brought about by the ripening of Darsana Mohaniya 
Karma. The Karma that clouds the faculty of perception and belief. rdga and dvesa 
desire and aversion, are the result of Charitra Mohaniya. The Karma that misleads the 
will, while the former misleads cognition. Thus when cognition and will are determined 
by the Karmic conditions, they may manifest in Volitional states marked by virtue or 
vice. If the objects of cognition and will are desirable and good, then the mental state is 
subha parindma. If it is undesirable and bad then the mental state is asubha parinama. 
In the former case there results happiness to the individual whereas in the latter misery. 


132. 


Next the author describes the subjective states of good and evil, bhava punya papa 
and their corresponding karmic conditions or dravya punya papa. 


gerfearar gon stgat oa fa gate stare | 
SOF ATATA AAT BEATT TAT UI RWU 


[gaafeora: qearagea: aafafa wafa sitaex | 
Gal: TENAATAL ATA: BATA ATCA: 11932] 

132. Good will or pure thought is righteousness. Bad will or evil thought is sin. 
Conditioned by these two mental states of the Jiva, the classes of Karmic molecules which 
are physical in nature undergo modifications and manifest as Dravya-karmas such as 
Jianavaraniya. 

COMMENTARY—Pure thought is Bhava Punya. This conditions Dravya Punya, the 
Karmic matter facilitating the purity of the heart. Evil thought is Bhava Papa, sinning 
in the heart. This conditions the Dravya Papa which aggravates the evil disposition of 
the soul. Thus from the Psychic conditions which are amarta their result the different 


Karmic modifications which are physical and marta. Thus the Bhava Karmas and the 
Dravya Karmas are mutually interacting. 


133. 
He establishes that karmic matter is physical in nature and therefore is marta. 
Heel Heaea Ga frag grate ya fora | 
Wan Fs ZFS Arar Bearfor perf 193311 
[wenTeRaT: Gea feed cadsaa fara | 
saa qe oe acarcenifr qetta 1193311] 


133. Because the fruits of Karma, the objects of happiness or misery, are experienced 
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by Jiva through the sensations of touch, etc., therefore the karmas are physical and 
marta. 

COMMENTARY—The fruit of Karma is either a desirable or an undesirable object, 
pleasant or unpleasant to the Jiva. This object is experienced through sense perception. 
Senses are physical, objects apprehended through the sense organs are also physical. 
Therefore the Karmic effects are physical and mirta. Cause and effect are identical. 
Therefore the author concludes that the Karmas themselves are physical and marta, 
since their effects are physical. Of course this refers to Dravya Karmas. 


134. 


Karmas past or present are physical and marta. Sarnsari Jiva, because of its Karmas, 
is also physical and marta. Hence there is the chance for fresh accretion of Karmas. 


Hence the liability to continued bondage. 
aa slate ae Tet TAT TAIL 
stat afafacfeat arefe a ate sree uggvu 


[ad: egufa aa aat aaa araageale | 
stay afafaciget trefa nfs azatteet 193%] 


134. Past Karma which is physical in nature comes into contact with the present 
Karma which is also physical in nature. 

Thus existing Karmic matter enters into combination with incoming Karmic matter. 
Jiva though in itself spiritual and amarta is certainly corporeal (in its samsaric state) be- 
cause of its coeval Karmas. Therefore it absorbs the fresh Karmic matter and is absorbed 
by that (because of mutual attraction of molecules). 

COMMENTARY—lIn this Gatha the author explains how there could be a contact bet- 
ween Jiva and Karma which are Amirta and Mirta respectively. That there is the possi- 
bility of combination among physical molecules is accepted by all and it is a fundamental 
presupposition of Jaina thought that Jiva is in samsara to start with, i. e. it is from time 
immemorial associated with Karmic matter. Because of this associated Karma, Jiva it- 
self has body and is Mfrta. Because of this intimate association with Karmic matter 
there is the chance for fresh bondage and Sarhsara. The Gatha must be taken as an ex- 
planation of the perpetuity of the Sarnsaric cycle. Given the initial presupposition that 
Jiva in its natural state exists in Karmic bondage then we can understand the reason for 
the Sarasaric cycle from bondage to Gati and Gati to bondage and so on. The series of 
causality is certainly assumed to be infinite, i.e., without beginning, though it may come to 
an end with the emancipation, An infinite past is not a mathematical impossibility. 
Therefore though it is admitted that the series may come to an end it need not necessarily 
have a beginning. Through the infinite causal interaction therefore, a Jiva may acquire 
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fresh Karmas though in itself it is spiritual and Amurta. 
Thus ends the chapter on Punya Papa Padarthas. 


CHAPTER On AsRAVA PADARTHA 


135. 


Asrava means the fountain source of righteousness or sin. First the Punyasrava or 
the spring of virtue is taken for description. 


UAT ACA TAA roaara faa a TfCOTAT I 
fad nfa agra goo steer sraafa Ug gy 


(erik wea oeeatisaneaTaferaza TETATA: | 
fad atfea argued goa silacarerafa 34] 


135. Whatever Jiva has desires high and noble, thoughts based on love and sympa- 
thy and in whose mind there are no evil impulses towards the same, the pure Karmic 
matter flows in as conditioned by the above mentioned springs of righteousness. 

COMMENTARY—Noble desires and thoughts of charity are the springs of right 
conduct—Bhava Punydsrava, as conditioned by these springs there flows Punya Dravya 
Karma, pure Karmic matter into the soul: noble desires and pure thoughts, those springs 
of subjective righteousness may be followed by objectively evil deeds if they have not the 
co-operation of Samyag Darsana or right belief. But if those springs are saturated with 
right belief then there is no conflict between subjective states and subjective conduct. The 
subjectively pure springs of conduct have the chance of being succeeded by series of right 
conduct till the attainment of heavenly bliss. In short subjective purity unaccompanied 
by right belief will still keep the soul tied to the wheel of life whereas the same in associa- 
tion with the right belief will gradually lead the soul to Nirvana. . 


136. 


Then the noble desires are illustrated. 


azgafasargg AR eRe AT AT TY ATT | 
aTTAT fq TST qeaerciyy fet Teas Ug sg 
(agfeagargy afeada a7 a ag Beet | 
aaqraaata gent sreacrt sft Gates 1183 EU1] 
136. Love and devotion towards Arahanta, Siddha and Sadhus, living according to 


the rules of conduct household and ascetic, and faithfully following the Masters, these 
are said to be the noble ideals. 
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COMMENTARY—NoOble ideals are associated with noble objects deserving of worship 
and devotion. These are what are known as the pajica paramesthis, Arahantas, Siddhas, 
Sadhus, Acaryas and Upddhydyas. The term Arahanta denotes perfected being who is still 
in the world, i. e., who has still his bodily state. It corresponds to the term sayogakevali, 
the person who attained Kevalajiidna or perfect knowledge and who still has yoga or 
mana, vacana and kaya. The term Siddha represents the perfect soul, without the yoga 
or mana-vacana-kdya. Sadhu represents the great ones who are on the path of perfection. 
It represents mainly the yatis who have attained great spiritual advancement through 
tapas. Acdrya represents the organiser of the Sangha, the chief of a group of ascetics as 
well as the householders. The term Upddyhaya represents the great religious teachers 
whose function it is to instruct the people, lay and ascetic, about the chief tenets of reli- 
gion and also about the rules of conduct. Reverence and devotion to these great ones 
and a desire to follow the path marked out by them constitute the noble aspiration which 
leads to Punya. 


137. 


Then anukampa or charity is described. 


fafag quyfeaz ar fee zz ait g gigzantt | 
afsasnfe a feaat acter ati ama ez 


[ated gaferct ar g:fad aecar aeq g:faaaat: | 
MTT FT FIAT ALAA HAATATHEAT 112 11] 


137. If anyone moved at the sight of the thirsty, the hungry and the miserable, 
offers relief to them, out of pity, then such behaviour of that person is love or 
charity. 

COMMENTARY—This is the second condition generating punya bhdva or the good 
will. The act of charity implies two things. The feeling of sympathy at the sight of the 
needy and the sufferers, and secondly active relief to them. Mere feeling of sympathy is 
ineffective. Active relief as the result of the feeling of sympathy is essential to charity. 
This kind of charity is common to the ordinary mortals and it manifests in Only tempo- 
rary relief. But in the case of thejwise ones, anukampd or charity manifests ina higher form 
at the sight of the struggling souls in the ocean of Sarhsdra and they manifest a generous 
sympathy and help them towards emancipation. Thus anukampd is of two kinds, lower 
and higher according as its result is temporary and superficial or radical and permanent. 


138, 


After describing the ideals and aspirations forming the positive condition of good 
will, the author describes its negative condition, i,e., the impure emotions that are to be 
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avoided in every way to secure the purity of the heart or Subha Parinama. 


etal a HAT ATM AAT AAT F fadaass | 
sitaea gufe até wae fa a a gat aia Uegsl 


[lat at Tat Atal ATAT aia at faaATAats | 
graca wuts ate tgeafata a at gar gates est] 


138. Whenever anger, pride, deceit and covetousness, appear in the mind of a Jiva, 
they create disturbing motion, interfering with calmness of thought. This emotional 
agitation of thought is called impure thought by the wise. 

CoMMENTARY—Impurity of thought is explained to be the interference of thought 
and will by grosser emotions, enumerated in the Gatha. Freedom from such emotional 
interference is also a necessary condition of righteousness. Thus noble desires (prasasta 
raga), charity (anukampa) and freedom from impurity of the heart (citta-akalusya) : these 
three constitute the spring of righteousness or Punyasrava. 


139. 


Then the springs of evil or Papasrava. 


afcar qarzagent aTged eat a feat | 
qzafcataqarat Traea & staat HAs ugze 


[aal saraaget sted aieat @ faery | 
qzafzararqara: Waa aaa Bla uIREU] 


139. Inordinate taste for worldy things, impure emotions, hankering for and in- 
dulging in sensual pleasures, causing anguish to fellow beings, and slandering them openly 
or covertly: these constitute the springs of evil. 

CoMMENTARY—The five above mentioned ignoble thoughts constitute the subjective 
side of the springs of evil (bhava-papa asrava) conditioned by these mental states impure 
Karmic matter flows into the Jiva. And this inflow is the objective side of the evil or 
dravya papa-asrava, i.e., there is the acquisition of undesirable and dark physical conditions 
by Jiva on account of the above mentioned impurities of thought. 


140. 


Again the subjective springs of evil are described in detail. 


qoorait a faeeat sfeaazaat a azeetier | 
ore st eT Se AAl Tact Slit UYvol 
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[aatea fatvar gfaware arate | 
A @ FerqIa Ale: Wasat afer ug voit] 


140. The different animal instincts, the different soul-soiling emotions, the tempting 
senses, suffering and wrath, undesirable thoughts and corruption of the faculties of per- 
ception and will: these constitute the spring of evil. 

COMMENTARY—Samjnd are the instincts; these are— 

Ghara samjia—Prey ing instinct. 

bhaya samjia—The instinct of fear. 
maithuna samjnad—The sexual instinct. 
parigraha samjiia-—The acquisitive instinct. 

These instincts are liable to generate evil. Next, Lesyd or the soul-soiling tints. These 
are six in number— 

krsna_ or the black. 

nila or the blue. 
kapota or the grey. 

pita or the yellow. 
padma or the lotus-hued. 
sukla or the white. 


These /esydas or the tints of the soul, perhaps denote a peculiar kind of aura of each 
soul corresponding to its grade of spiritual development and ethical purity. Very often 
these tints are associated with the different emotional states present in Jiva. Therefore 
this Psychic aura is not a fixed and permanent adjective of a Jiva. They change and 
appear as concomitants of Psychic conditions. We have to assume that these colours are 
apprehended only by an occult and supernormal vision. It would be simply absurd to 
associate these colours as the intrinsic colours of the Jiva itself for that would make the 
Jiva a marta and rapi dravya—a material thing. That would be quite inconsistent with 
the Jaina system. 

Of the six lJesyas or the tints the first three krisna, nila and kapota: the black, blue 
and grey are associated with the darker emotions which constitute the springs of evil. 

The next constituent of the spring of evil is yielding to the temptations of the senses. 
Spiritual development depend upon controlling the senses. The soul is very often com- 
pared to the charioteer and the sense to restive steed. If the charioteer is led away by the 
horses, that means danger and destruction, because there would be no good in life much 
less the possibility of spiritual emancipation. 

arta or suffering refers to tha painful feeling experience when desirable things and 
_ persons are lost and when undesirable and unpleasant ones are got. This experience is also 
the fountain of evil. raudra refers to wrath or misplaced enthusiasm in cruelty, deceit, theft 
and sensuality. Evil thoughts consist in shunning good objects and apprehending and 
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attending to evil ones. And lastly Mohaniya that spirit-paralysing stupor in its dual form 
corrupts the faculties of perception or will: DraSana Mohaniya and Caritra Mohantya. 
In either form it is a source of evil. 

These are the subjective conditions of evil. Bhava Papa-asrava, the inner springs of 
sin, whereas these bring about the inflow of the dark karmic matter. 

This inflow is the Physical or objective side of evil i.e., the Dravya-Papa-Asrava. 
Karmic material of an undesirable kind flows towards the soul as the result of the above 
mentioned Psychic conditions. | 

Thus ends the chapter on Asrava. 


CHAPTER ON SAMVARA PADARTHA 


141. 


The category that denotes the process of suppressing or blocking, the springs of good 
and evil treated in the previous chapter, is samvara. The author considers first Papa 
Sarhvara or the prevention of evil. 


gfaamaraaont forfigat atte FE_AvTEH 
aiaatadie fafed stataafese nee ei 


[eftaamaradat faaglat a: GIEATT | 
araqataaai fafed qraraafeorg ure in] 


141. To whatever extent the five senses, the four taints of emotions, the four 
instinctive appetites, are suppressed by a person, well established in the path or righte- 
ousness, to such extent the door way for the entrance of evil is closed for that person. 

CoMMENTARY—The volitional suppression of the above mentioned Psychic tendencies 
is Bhava Sarhvara or the subjective inhibition of the evil. This condition is the antece- 
dent of the physical arrest of the inflow of the Karmic matter which is Dravya Satvara. 
This Sathvara or the inhibition of the springs of evil is possible only to that person who 
has the three jewels or Ratnatraya, right belief, right knowledge and right conduct. One 
who has not adopted the path cannot succeed in the attempt to block the spring of evil. 


142. 


Evil thoughts and sin are the cause of misery as they lead to suffering in the world as 
well as in hell; hence they ought to be avoided. Noble thoughts and the consequent hap- 
piness of Deva state in Svarga or Devaloka is also insignificant when compared with 
heavenly bliss. To one whose ideal is self-realisation therefore, the happiness of 
Devaloka is also worthless. He should shun that course also. Pleasure consequent upon 
punya, and pain of papa are both imperfect and undesirable by the side of the ultimate 
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ideal Moksa. Both the doorways of punya and papa have to be blocked. Shunning 
action that leads to misery is natural. But action which leads to pleasure and which 
stimulates desire is also a hindrance towards self attainment and therefore must be avoi- 
ded. It is this sentiment that is expressed in the next Gatha. 


wea o fassafe cit stat lel a aeageag | 
mraate ge Has AAgegIaea fHFaea i ewaii 


[wea a free crit gat All at aawety | 
araafa qaaga anqag:aed fret: ugvgu) 


142. Ifa Bhiksu looks upon happiness and misery as same, if he is free from desire, 
aversion, and stupor of perception and will, then Karmas both beneficial and harmful do 
not approach that being. 

COMMENTARY—There are three fundamental states of conscionsners, Subha parindma, 
asubha parindma, suddha parindma, pleasant and beneficial, unpleasant and harmful, and 
pure and perfect respectively. The last alone is the ultimate ideal. The other two have 
to be transcended. ? 


143. 


Next the author describles the mental states conducive to samvara or the prevention 
of Karmas. 


HEA AST AY Fo Trt ora = oes faraer | 
AACN ATA AAT YRlFeHeeaA BEATA UYw Zl 


[aaa gat ag goa att ata arfedt fazaea | 
MACH ACA AST YATYAHACA FAM: UV RU] 


143. As long as a person pure in life, is really free from action conducive to plea- 
sure or pain through either thought, speech or body, so long is he protected from 
Karmas, beneficial and harmful; that is, they are prevented from approaching him. 

COMNENTARY — Effective states of desire and aversion, and activity of thought, speech 
or body are the conditions that attract Karmas good and bad towards the soul. When 
those conditions are removed, there will be Karmas approaching the Jiva; that is complete 
Sarhvara—a protective wall round the self shutting out all Karmas is established. This 
Sathvara again is twofold. Bhava Samvara and Dravya Sathvara. The subjective exclu- 
sion of thoughts and desires that may lead to bondage, and the objective exclusion of 
Karmic matter from self. Thus ends the Sarhvara Padartha. 
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CHAPTER ON NIRJARA PADARTHA 


144. 


The author describes the nature of Nirjara or the withering away of Karmas. 


dacalnig Tat cate wt fage agtaete | 
arate frsaca again gfe at frag geen 


[aazatteat gaaeatifaaeaced agfad: | 
want fact agerat wife a fraaq uy ¥eit) 


144. That mighty personality which after closing the springs of Karmas, good and 
evil, and equipped with the faculty of pure thought, controls its life according to mani- 
fold forms of tapas, will undoubtedly be able to rid itself of Karmas manifold. 

COMMENTARY—The faculty of pure thought, protected from all Karmas, associated 
with twelve kinds of tapas, and leading to immortality, to annihilation of all Karmas, is 
the subjective side of Nirjara or Bhava Nirjara. As a concomitant of this there appears 
the annihilation of Karmic dust, that clouds the divine beam of pure self. 

The means for obtaining Nirjara is tapas which is of two main forms, outer and 
inner. Each of these is again of six different kinds. These are:— 

(a) Outer tapas consisting of— 

(1) anasana. 
(2) avamodarya. 
(3) vrtti-parisamkhyana. 
(4) rasaparityaga. 
(5) vivikta-sayyasana. 
(6) kayaklesa. 
(b) Inner tapas consisting of— 
(1) prayascitta. 
(2) vinaya. 
(3) vaiyavrtya. 
(4) svadhyaya. 
(5) vyutsarga. 
(6) dhyana. 

(1) anasana is abstaining from food. To obtain control over the senses and will, 
to root out desires and appetites, to destory Karmas, to facilitate meditation and to study 
peacefully the scriptures, fasting is the means; and fasting in order to secure such results 
is anasanavrata. 

(2) avamodarya : To sustain control of the will and the senses, to regulate disorders 
of vata, pitta, and slesma, the humours of the body, to secure self knowlege, and medita- 
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tion, eating with a limit or a little less than the normal is avamodarya. 

(3) vrtti-parisamkhydna : In order to control the will which would by nature hanker 
after all the objects of taste, limiting the number of items of Dharma, or in the case of 
Bhiksus, resolving in one self to accept food only from a particular house is vrtti-pari- 
samkhydna or numbering or limiting the items of food. | 

(4) rasa-paritydga : In order to control the flesh, to get rid of drousiness and sleep, 
to promote clearness of thought, abstaining from fatty and sweet substances is rasa- 
parityaga or relinquishing sweet essences. 

(5) vivikta-Sayydsana : To have ones bed, in separate and vacant rooms Or caves or 
on rocks free from insect pests is vivikta-savydsana or lonely bed. The place must be 
free from insect pests in order that the person may have peace of mind, preparatory to 
meditation and separate beds of course to avoid temptations of the flesh. 

(6) kayaklesa getting the body ensured to pain and suffering by standing in the 
sun, living under a tree and sleeping in the open in the winter cold, etc., is kdyaklesa or 
mortification of the body. This will harden the body and make the person fit for the 
arduous task of religious life. How is this kaéyaklesa different from what is known as 
parisaha-jaya or the victory over troubles? The latter means overcoming the suffering 
due to the natural environment; whereas the former is voluntary training of the body. If 
it is voluntary why is it called outer tapas ? Because it pertains mainly to physical objects. 

Next Inner tapas. Because the object is mainly to control the mind. These are called 
inner Tapas. 

(1) prdyascitta is removing the evil ideas that are born of intoxication of worldliness. 

(2) vinaya is humility towards Gurus and masters. 

(3) vaiyavrtya. Personal attendance and other kinds of service to Mung who are 
weary, sick or infirm. 

(4) svadhydya is quickening of thoughts by concentration of attention. | 

(5) vyutsarga, renouncing the belief that this body is mine, is Vyutsarga or isolation 
of self. 


(6) dhyana, calm meditation on the self after controlling the vagaries of thought is 
Dhyana. 


145. | 
Meditation on self is shown to be the main condition of Nirjara. 
Ht ALT Hat aegrqarerny fe scqroy | 
afran vtia frag ory at aaotfa HeaTa ewyi 


(a: AAT Fat: ALATA ATTA DATTA | 
areat earata faad ata a agalia HATA: WevKU] 
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145. Clinging to the ideal of self realisation, being fortified against Karmas through 
Sarhvara, the Yogin, who truly understands the words of the master, and meditates upon 
Self—Pure thought with controlled senses, will completely wash off the Karmic dust. 

CoMMENTARY—The main condition for annihilating Karmas is stated here. The 
person is to be equipped with Samvara or fortification round the self against Karmas, 
desirable and undesirable. The springs of Parinama, subha and .asubha, are to be com- 
pletely blocked. Instead of diverting ones attention to environmental objects, thought is 
to be fixed on Self. This reflection upon the Self is to be made secure enough by contro- 
lling the senses. If a person under such circumstances meditates upon the Self, accord- 
ing to the instructions from the Masters, he is sure to attain purity of self by completely 
washing off the Karmic dust by the flood of Dhyana. 

Then the divine glory of the self will shine without interruption. 


146. 


The origin, nature and effect of meditation, 


sea m fasafa trait atal Aleta sreTATH EAT 
ATA FRIFTSEM WTA ATAT ATA UVES 


[aca a faa Tat sar Atal at aVTATHA | 
AEA TATAATTA EATAAA TTA ATA: kK EIN) 


145. In the person that has neither desire nor aversion, and that is free from igno- 
rant attachment to sense pleasures and from the activity of thought, speech and body, 
there flames forth the fire of meditation that burns out all Karmas beneficial as well as 
baneful. 

ComMMENTARY—Dhyana or meditation is thought directed towards the pure self. 
This is the means of self realisation. Ignorance that stupifies the faculties of perception 
and will must be got rid of. There should be neither attachment nor hatred towards 
the objects of the environment. Then there should be unruffled peace, in thought, speech 
and body. Meditation attended by such circumstances manifests as the fire that destroys 
the rubbish heap of Karmas. It is this fire of meditation that reveals the stirling beauty 
of pure Self. This is Nirjara. 

Thus ends the Chapter on Nirjara. 


CHAPTER ON BANDHA PADARTHA 


147. 
The nature of Bandha or Karmic bondage is described. 
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WH qergqegicoy wre wat Hefe whe sear | 
at an gate agt deaaaean fafaen ewer 


[a WHATAATT Ha Tea: Hf aaTeAT | 
a aa wafa ag: garanaat fafaera 112 vou] 


147. When Atman out of desire, aversion and corruption of knowledge and will, 
experiences affective states pleasant and unpleasant, then because of the very same states 
the self gets bound by Karmic matter of various kinds. 

COMMENTARY—Bandha is of two kinds: Bhava Bandha and Dravya Bandha. The 
former refers to the appropriate psychological conditions that bring about the actual 
bondage with Karmic molecules. The latter is Dravya Bandha. On account of desire the 
Atman experiences happiness or misery. Such emotions] states create in the Atman a 
disposition peculiarly favourable for the Karmic molecules to settle in. This Psychological 
disposition is the intrinsic condition of bondage. 


148. 


The two aspects of bondage, internal and external, are again described. 


MATT AS TET AT ATATTHIAT AT 1 
wrafa iat gat arat tiztiTalaateaat uyxsi 


[aafataa wen alt AAT: | 
atafafaar seat arat tfacimgealeaa: 1 e¥sn] 


148. Combination of Karmic matter with Jiva is due to Yoga. Yoga is the action 
of mind, speech and body. The opportunity for combination is created by Bhavas or 
the affective states and such affective states are due to desire, aversion and perverse 
cognition. 

COMMENTARY—Here is described bondage both internal and external, Psychical and 
physical. The Karmic matter that flows towards the soul is the manifold Karmic 
Skandhas around the Jiva. This attraction of Skandhas is due to yoga, i.e., the Karma 
Skandhas get aggregated and intermixed with Jiva because of the activity of yoga, or of 
mana-vacana-kadya, mind, speech and body. 

Bandha then is the state of being so bound by Karmic matter. This Karmic forma- 
tion around the Jiva is occasioned by the Psychological dispositions known as bhava. 
Bhava is the emotional state of desire or aversion, or perverse cognition and will. All 
these states are brought about by Mohaniya, that fundamental Karma responsible for 
spiritual delusion. Yoga is the external condition of bondage since it brings about 
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directly the combination ot Karmic matter with Jiva. But the internal condition is the 
bhava or the disposition of the self. 


149. 


Again the conditions of bondage from another point of view are described. 


aq agfeaacd) agfaacrea BTTT ATS | 
Ata fa a ciatal afarara 1 asia even 


[Aqragtanediscefancten TIeT AfTAA | 
arate @ LITTAAASTANTA A FETA ULV El] 


149. The eight kinds of Karmas are said to be caused by the four external condi- 
tions or Dravya Pratyayas. But these conditions themselves are the result of desire, etc., 
or Bhava Pratyayas. Without these intrinsic conditions there will be no bondage. 

CoMMENTARY—In some Philosophical works of Jainas, the eight Karmas, are traced 
to the four causal conditions mithyatva, avirati, kasaya and yoga. Our author here 
shows that these four conditions themselves are the result of the Psychological disposition 
effected by the emotional states of desire, etc. Hence he insists on recognising these 
Psychological states as the real and intrinsic condition of bondage. Whereas the above 
four are only subsidiary and external conditions. Without the ultimate condition of raga 
there can certainly be no Karmic bondage. The external conditions are called Dravya 
Pratyayas because they are directly associated with Karmic matter and the ultimate 
Psychological conditions are called Bhava Pratyayas because they refer to the disposition 
of Atman. 

The conditions of bondage are enumerated thus in Tattvartha-sitra. Chapter VIII, 
Sitra 1. 

fararasiatfacfasatesaraanat sagas: | 

It is to be noted by that five conditions of bondage are enumerated here whereas 
the Gatha mentions only four. For the fifth and additional condition pramdda is also 
included in the above mentioned four. 

Mithyatva is the opposite of right faith or Samyag Darsana. This Mithyatva may 
manifest in the form of belief in false doctrines and disbelief in the true one. Avirati is 
the opposite of right conduct or Samyakcaritra. This may manifest in an enthusiasm 
for the evil conduct and a hesitation for righteousness. Kayaya refers to the grosser 
emotions such as anger, pride, deceit, etc., and yoga refers to the uncontrolled and useless 
activity of mana-vacana-kaya. These are the four Dravya Pratyayas or external condi- 
tions generating the eight Karmas which are— 

(1) jadndvaraniya, 
(2) darsanavaraniya, 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


(7) 


(8) 
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(3) mohaniya, 
(4) vedaniya, 
(5) antardya, 
(6) ayuh, 

(7) nama, 

(8) and gotra. 


Jiianavaraniya is the veil round the pure consciousness. 

DarSanavaraniya is that which corrupts the faculty of perception and also of 
belief. 

Mohaniya is a sort of spiritual intoxication interfering with cognition and will. 

Vedaniya is the feeling of pleasure and pain. 

Antaraya is the frustration of the useful efforts of righteously minded persons. 

Ayuh determines the duration of life that a Jiva has in a particular state of 
existence. 

Nama determines the generic and the specific characteristics of a Jiva, i.e. on 
account of this Nama Karma a Jiva is born as a particular organism in a 
particular Gati. 

Gotra determines the value of life for example in a human being. This Karma 
determines the birth of a Jiva in a higher status or in a lower status. 


These eight Karmas are of various sub-divisions which we need not enumerate in 


detail. 


These eight effects, though they are supposed to be due to the above four condi- 


tions, are ultimately due to Bhavas Pratyayas or the disposition of the heart. The author 
wants to emphasize the fact that if the bhdvas or the Psychic dispositions are absent 
then even if the Dravya Pratyayas or the external conditions are present still, there will 
be no bondage of the eightfold kind; hence the intrinsic condition of bondage is Bhava 
or Psychic. 

Thus ends the chapter on Bandha Padartha. 


CHAPTER ON MOKSA PADARTHA 


150-51 


Moksa or emancipation is begun with the description of Bhava Moksa or the inner 
perfection of the soul. This Bhava Moksa leads to the annihilation of the four Ghatiya 


Karmas. 


The very same Bhava Moksa again is the great Samvara or the absolute 


obstruction to Karmas. 
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agrara formar safe onforer areraforetett | 
ataaatan fant wtafe aeaea F foretat rig yor 
HEACATAIAN A Aes ATATATAT | 

qrafa gfaatigd Aeatats FRAMTA gui 


[Reawra faaatsataa afta: sraafacta: | 
araaataa faat saa BAT” fatter: Wey ott 
HUNAN @ AAA: AaAalHIM Ft 
qiealateaatigtaeatatel GaAteaq UY] 


150-51. Ifthe causal condition of Karmas disappears in the case of wise man 
through the control of senses and thought, then the springs of Karmas get blocked. 
When the springs of Karmas thus get blocked, the Dravya Karmas get repulsed. When 
the Dravya Karmas completely disappear, then the person becomes all-knowing and all- 
perceiving, and attains the state of infinite bliss which transcends the sense feeling and 
which is untouched by the sorrows of life. 

COMMENTARY—Through the instrumentality of the five Labdhisa Bhavyatma obtains 
the three jewels. On account of this acquisition he is able to get rid of the four-fold 
condition of Karma, mithydatva, avirati, kaséya and yoga, both in their subjective and 
objective aspects. When he gets rid of Dravya and Bhava Pratyayas or Karmic adjuncts, 
then he attains the great Sarnvara or repulsiveness to Karmas. This Sarnvara leads to 
the annihilation of Karmic shackles. Thus ascends the ladder of higher life which leads 
to destruction of ignorance. This brings on the inner purity. Finally through second 
sukla Dhyana or the great meditation, the Ghatiya Karmas get burnt away. Then the self 
rises to eternal wisdom, eternal perception, infinite bliss, and infinite power. This is 
ananta-catustaya, the four infinite qualities. This is Bhava Moksa, the spiritual freedom. 
When this Bhava Moksa is attained the inevitable destruction of Dravya Karmas follows. 
With the attainment of Bhava Moksa the person becomes a Kevalin worshipped by men 
and Devas. He becomes really Paramatman. 


152. 


Then we have the description of Dhyana or meditation which is the direct cause of 
repulsing and eradicating all Karmas. 


SAMHTTAAT ATH TY AVTTSTATS | 

arate forsseeg aaTaaigsea ATTA UQURIU 
[axtaataaay cata al arama qaay | 
siaa fasiziga: camraafgaed ata: ULXRU] 
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152. The meditation that is completely determined by right belief, right knowledge 
and right conduct and that is not related to objects alien to the self becomes the cause 
of Nirjara or annihilation of Karmas to the Yogi that is in the path of self realisation. 

CoMMENTARY—The great meditation on the self is shown to be the condition of 
complete Nirjara or the absolute annihilation of the existing Karmas. In the previous 
Gatha, Bhadva Moksa was described. On account of this Bhava Moksa the person 
becomes a Kevali with the four infinite qualities equipped with the infinite perception 
and infinite knowledge. The self no more becomes attached to any other alien ideal. 
The only object of attraction and adoration is the perfect self-consciousness. When 
meditation thus manifests in self rapture because of self purity and self perception, then 
it leads to the eradication of the remaining Karmas, i.e., it is the causal condition of com- 
plete Nirjara. 


153. 


Dravya Moksa or the absolute emancipation is next described. 


WM AaUT Het (sacar TeaHrariyy | 
qaTaaaisean Fate Ag AN al Atrakt ugyszn 


(a: data gaat fasiveas aaaatia | 
eqaTaaagsat ASata Aa Aa a Aer: 1124 RI] 


153. When a Jiva being rid of the four Ghatiya and being equipped with absolute 
repulsiveness to Karmas succeeds in eradicating the remaining Karmas, then he becomes 
freed from Vedaniya and Ayus and finally from Nama and Gotra. This eradication of 
the latter four Karmas means absolute and complete Moksa or Dravya Moksa. 

COMMENTARY—This Gatha speaks of Dravya Moksa or the final and complete eman- 
cipation. After attaining Bhava Moksa mentioned in the previous Gatha, Jiva has to 
obtain absolute emancipation from Karmic or physical conditions for the attainment of 
Kevalajfidna is still associated with the bodily condition. The person is merely Sayogi 
Kevalin. No doubt he got rid of the four Ghatiya Karmas which lead to the corruption 
and degeneration of Atman. Because they injure the soul they are called Ghatiya Karmas. 
These are Jianavaraniya, DarSanavaraniya, Mohaniya and Antaraya. But still there are the 
other four Karmas known as Aghatiya Karmas. Vedaniya, Ayuh, Nama and Gotra. 
These four also must be annihilated. When a Bhava Moksa Jiva has the perfect Dhyana, 
then Vedaniya and Ayuh first wither away and finally Nama and Gotra also. Then the 
Mukta Jiva becomes Ayogi Kevali or a Siddha. Atman has attained its intrinsic spiritual 
purity and is absolutely free from any kind of association with the matter. This state is 
Dravya Moksa. 

Thus ends Moksa Padartha. 
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This is the end of the second Book of the great work dealing with Sapta Tattva and 
Nava Padarthas. 


CULIKA 


Next the Resume or the caliktd dealing with Jina, the great Victor and the perfect 
Brahma who is the ideal of Moksa Padartha. This Cilika supplements the ideas already 
mentioned about heaven andthe path. The author indicates here, the importance of 
conduct leading to self realization. Self and self alone is the goal. Anything other than 
self as an ideal would lead away the self from the path. All these facts are emphasized 
in the Culika. 


154. 


The intrinsic nature of Jiva is described, thus indicating the path to Moksa. 
Maas TIT seeafsetTAT AIA | 
afi @ aq frag akaaainfer afra uegyen 
[slacanta araanfagdetaaTaAay | e 
afta a aalfaaanfercantaftad afnarg 1 124% il] 


154. Unlimited perception and unlimited knowledge are inseparable from the nature 
of Jiva. Permanently associated with that nature, spotless conduct is the path to Moksa 
because it is the immediate antecedent. 

COMMENTARY—The characteristic of Moksa is described here. Right conduct which 
is always associated with the intrinsic nature of self is the path to Moksa. The intrinsic 
nature of Jiva is existence which is inalienable from Jana and Darsana. Inalienability 
implies that the nature of Jiva manifests generically and specifically through knowledge 
and perception. The existence which is associated with such characteristics and which 
has the dialectic nature of activity is the intrinsic conduct of self. It is irreproachable 
because it is not influenced by either desire or aversion. That same conduct is the path 
to emancipation. 

Conduct in Samsari Jiva is of two kinds, intrinsic conduct and extrinsic self-deter- 
mined or other determined. Self-determined conduct is that which is based upon the 
intrinsic nature of self. The other determined conduct is that which is due to the influ- 
ence of non-self. The path then is related to self and is uninfluenced by non-self ; hence 
it is the means to the realisation of self. 


155. 
That Jewel or ratnatraya is internally distinguished as lower and higher, the lower 
aspect is associated with the ideal only indirectly whereas the higher is directly associated 
with it. One who has the lower jewel is known as parasamayi or the self that is deter- 
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mined by the other. But the self which has the higher jewel is absolutely self condi- 
tioned and is called svasamayi. 


Slat agraforaal stforqraqorasasilea IAAT | 
wfe aufe ad aaa qsueate Seagate uy 


[sita: canrafagqa: afrarqeaataisa Tara: | 
afe gua cae aaa Serafa wAaeeTa eX KN) 


155. The Jiva that is associated with the essential qualities is called Svasamayi or 
the self-determined, whereas that which is associated with accidental and unessential 
qualities and modes is called Parasamayi or the other determined. The Jiva that has the 
former, i.e., the essential nature as its ideal, is able to get itself freed from Karmic bondage. 

COMMENTARY—The ratnatraya which is self-determined has corresponding stages 
of development to the spiritual evolution of Jiva. abheda-ratnatraya is certainly 
svasamayi, but the early stages of this Ratnatraya when compared to the last stage of 
perfection would be considered as parasamayi. It is not even necessary to mention the 
fact that faith in alien deity, etc., is distinctly parasamayi, i.e., when Samyaktva itself in 
its earlier stage requires to be transcended much more therefore Mithyatva. But a person 
while still with Karmic bondage may have the thought ‘I am Siddha’, ‘I am Suddha’ i.e. 
I am the realised, l am the pure. This contemplation is also called abheda-ratnatraya, 
the pure jewel by convention. Such subtle distinctions in the nature of the path of Self- 
realisation can only be understood by the great Ones. 


156. 


Then the duality of the outer path or parasamaya and also the duality of the other- 
determined or parasamayt. 


mt avacafen gg age wT Hafe afe ara | 
a avattavat azafwaadl gafe stat eye 


[a: Teed MaAMIA THT Hrtia afe aaa | 
a canattace: aafraaa vata sta: 124 eI | 


156. That Jiva which through desire for outer things experiences pleasurable or 
painful states loses his hold upon Self and gets bewildered and led by outer things. He 
becomes the other determined. 

COMMENTARY—The author describes here the characteristics of the self that is still 
determined by the other. According to this view even the traditional worship of Jaina 
orthodoxy would not escape this sweeping condemnation by the author. All that would 
be merely paracarita, conduct determined by the other. This other determined conduct 
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must be transcended by one who perceives the ideal of Self. 


157. 


Next the author points out that the other determined-conduct is only the means to 
bondage and not to Nirvana. 


arate HH Fo TTA AT ACTTTT ATA | 
ar an azafian gafa fa fron weafa gyi 


[areata aa god aig areratsa Ata | 
a aa avafea: aadtfa frat: seqafea 1 24911] 


157. On account of the pleasurable or the painful states of the Atman there may 
flow in Punya Karma or Papa Karma. Such an Atman on account of such states 
becomes the other determined. So say the Jinas. 

CoMMENTARY—Conduct that is determined by outer things leads to bondage and 
blocks the way to liberation, for, the pleasurable mental states is the spring of Punya 
Karma and the painful mental state of Papa Karma, i.e., both merit and demerit in their 
subjective and objective aspects lead the soul to Karmic bondage. Therefore if a Jiva 
experiences those mental states which form the springs of those Karma then for that very 
reason his conduct becomes other determined. He therefore becomes the other deter- 
mined one. 


158. 


Then the author describes the characteristics of the self-determined Jiva or the 
Purusottama. 


AY ASAT ATHY MOTTO STCTOT TATA 
afe qeafe frag at aratca acts stat gust 


[a: Adaya: AATAAT: ATH TTHTAA | 
aratfa asafa faad a canafta acta ata: 1 eycii] 


158. That Jiva which being free from relations to others, and from alien thoughts 
through its own intrinsic nature of perception and understanding, perceives and knows 
its own eternal nature to be such, is said to have conduct that is absolutely self-deter- 
mined. 

CoMMENTARY—Here is the description of conduct that is self determined. First 
there should be no kind of relation to outward things through affective states. On 
ancount of this freedom, thought is reflected upon Self. The fundamental faculties of 

iva are perception and understanding. If the self is perceived or intuited and under- 
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stood to be constituted by perception and knowledge that thought is purely self-deter- 
mined. Jiva that has that thought alone is said to have absolute self realisation. 


159, 


Next the very same svasamaya is described in a different way. 


afea aziz an at at atacacquratigacar | 
qarninfagey afqacq af aeqrat weyers 


(afta aca cae a a: oezeqrnaracigaicat | 
aMaatafa Koala wed ALAA: 112X811] 


159. Whatever Yogindra being entirely free from affective states related to other 
things and firmly established in its own intrinsic nature, perceives himself to be identical 
with that which percieves and knows is said to have self-determined activity. 

COMMENTARY—Thus in order to instruct the disciple both according to Dravyar- 
thika and Parydyarthika Nayas the two paths are described: Niscaya Ratnatraya or the 
real jewel and Vyavahara Ratnatraya or the relative jewel. The real and the relative are 
related to one another as the ideal or end and the means to realise the same. Thus the 
ultimate goal is the real jewel. 


160. 


Next is the description of Vyavahara Moksamarga or the relative path which is the 
means for the realisation of the ultimate end. 


TATAATN APTS TITATTSATS | 

agi aafeg afar aagrat ateanrit fe ie colt 
[antfestart armed aa qaTaA | 
acer arta aat saerel alent efa 112 ¢o1l] 


160. Belief in the Padarthas such as Dharma and in their respective value is Right 
belief. Understanding the Scriptures which are divided into Angas and Pirvas is Right 
knowledge. Conduct according to the twelve kinds of Tapas is Right conduct. These 
three from the Vyavahara point of view form the path to Moksa. 

COMMENTARY—On account of the suppression or the partial eradication of the seven 
Karmas called mila-prakrtis there may appear to a man, perception of and belief in the 
several Padarthas and their values. Such a belief resulting from the apprehension of the 
nature of reality is called Vyavaharically the right belief. It is right belief only Vyava- 
harically, because it is the means to emancipation and thus to the absolute and the real 
belief. But this Vyavahara Samyaktva should not be confounded with false belief which 
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is neither the means to Moksa nor is the instrument of the right belief. 

Angas and Pirvas are the parts of Srutas or the Scriptures. Understanding these 
is considered to be right knowledge Vyavahirically. It is only the means for obtaining 
the real knowledge of reality through direct apprehension. This Vyavahara knowledge 
is also distinct from false knowledge possessed by persons of alien faith. 

Again right conduct from the Vyavahara point of view is life according to the twelve 
kinds of Tapas. This Tapasic self-control again cannot be associated with persons who 
are not enthusiastic about the ideal of self-realisation. Thus Vyavahara Ratnatraya is 
shown to be the means of NiScaya Ratnatraya. 

[The seven prakrtis, the twelve kinds of tapas, have been explained elsewhere and 
for Angas and Pirvas the reader is referred to Weber’s History of Jaina Sacred Literature 
and to the Outlines of Jainism by J.L. Jaini.] 


161. 
Next the description of Niscaya Moksa Marga or the real path to realise which the 
previous one the Vyavahara Moksa Marga, is the means. . 


forssanan aforat fate afe aariget g at sea | 
oy quite fafa fa soot ot quis at AAT FT ULE LU 


(faraaaaa afnafeafaca: carga: G_ A: AAT | 
a milla fafaacaeaa a Asafa a aterart Efe 6 81] 


161. Whatever Atma through the three-fold jewel well-established in itself neither 


perceives alien things as its own, nor gives up its own intrinsic nature, that Atma is 
indeed called the absolute path to Salvation. 


COMMENTARY—Belief, krowledge and conduct so long as they are based upon 
other things besides self would only constitute the relative jewel. But if the same three 
are based upon intrinsic nature of self then they would form the real jewel. The former 


is the means of obtaining the latter. 
162. 


According to the principle that the thing and its qualities are not distinct, the Atma 
is described to be identical with the constitutive elements of perception, knowledge and 
conduct. 


st azfe orfe teats sear sean soe | 
ay arfca orm zanfafe frfesal etfe ug ean 


[avazia ararfa wafa areatararcaaaaaay | 
a atfa ara eaafafa fafeact wafer 118 < 20) 
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162. Whatever perceives its own self-identical nature, knows its own subjective and 
objective nature, and experiences its own immediate existence, is identical with the very 
activity of perception, knowledge and conduct. 

COMMENTARY—CaAritra, Jhdna and DarSana (conduct, knowledge, and perception) 
constitute the Atman. These are also the path to Nirvana. Hence the intrinsic nature 
and function of the Self are the real path, i.e. the real path is nothing but a real Self. 


163. 


The Sarisari Jivas do not as a matter of course all attain Moksha, only some of them 
are said to have that privilege. 


wey fasinfe aq Geofe at An aeaangafa | 
gfe a wife afastt aacaaent 1 agate ees 


[aa fasratia aa qzafa a aa ateaaanafa | 
gfa asaratfa weatsweqaral 4 AHS 119311] 


163. Because of the fact that the Self perceives and understands all things without 
limit it also enjoys infinite bliss. This fact that infinite knowledge and infinite bliss are 
inseparable is understood only by the Bhavya. The Abhavya cannot appreciate that, 
much less believe in it. ; 

COMMENTARY—AIl Sarnsari Jivas are not fit to obtain the state of self-realisation, 
Here happiness is the absence of any kind of hindrance to the intrinsic activity of the 
self. Perception and understanding are the intrinsic nature of the self. Hindrance to 
the nature of the self therefore would be a kind of obstruction to either perception or 
knowledge. The perfected self is all knowing and all perceiving, i.e., has no limit to its 
nature of perception and understanding. The absence of hindrance naturally manifests 
in its positive aspect as infinite bliss. The logical consequence of Kevala Jiana is Ananta 
Sukha. This truth is appreciated and accepted only by the faithful. The unfaithful 
ones are incapable of appreciating this truth. Therefore the path to salvation is available 
only to the former. Therefore only some of the Sarhsari Jivas but not all are fit to walk 
the path to Moksa. 


164. 


DarSana, Jiiana and Caritra when conditioned by other things than Self may in a 
way lead to bondage. But if they are determined absolutely by the self then they form 
the direct antecedent of emancipation. 


zannnatcarm ataaanimn fa afazearfer | 
arate gz vig ate g wat a Alaa at eer 
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laxtaataattcarter aaa gia afaceatta | 
arafated faa aeq eet aT alett at 14 &¥il) 


164. Since Daréana, Jfiana and Caritra constitute the Moksa Marga, they are adored 
by the wise. If they are determined by non-self they may lead directly to bondage or 
indirectly to Moksa. But if they are determined by Self then they may lead to Moksa. 

CoMMENTARY—Intuition, knowledge and conduct produce effects according as they 
are determined by the associated things. If they are associated with external things, they 
may get associated with desire and aversion and thus may bring about Karmic bondage. 
But if they are associated with intrinsic and pure nature of the self, then they may directly 
and immediately bring about liberation. A king for example because of his defective 
instruments political and military may lead to the strengthening of the enemy instead of 
annihilating him; or for example, ghee which is by nature of soothing effects may when 
associated with fire aggravate the heat. Similar is the case with the three jewels. 


165. 


Next the characteristic of Stiksma Parasamaya, or the subtle non-self or other 
determinedness. 


HOTT TAY TINY She AoTfe FEAIATATAY | 
gafa fa granted TAMA gale MAT UKREUU 


[aatata att afe aad Yaaratre | 
waditfa gate: TAAATA Maher SA: 119 E11] 


165. Ifan Atman through ignorance believes that through awe and reverence to 
Arahanta and others he may attain emancipation from misery then he is only the lover 
of non-self or Parasamayi. 

CoMMENTARY—Arahanta and Siddha are free from every kind of imperfection and are 
full of all good qualities. Love and devotion towards these may certainly be desirable 
but still by themselves they can never bring about Karmic liberation. The hope to obtain 
salvation only through devotion is Parasamaya. The person who has that hope is 
Parasamayi, the other determined one. The other determined means to be away from 
the ideal of self. When love and devotion to the perfect beings cannot take us nearer 
the goal, we need not even mention the utter uselessness of ignorant worship of alien 
deities with all the Samsaric parapharnalia. Thus the author emphasizes the fact that 
even the love and devotion towards the perfect beings form a subtle kind of obstacle in 
the way of self-realisation. 
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166. 


The above mentioned reverence and devotion as they some times lead to bondage, 
do not constitute the path to Moksa. 


argafagafearaamnrn ry afar 
qafe gor agat 0 g al arAeaG Hf urge 


(wéftegdcana qannata fear: | 
acatfa qed aga a ag a HAA BUfas 119811] 


166. The person who has reverence and devotion towards Arahanta, Siddha, their 
images, Sangha, and congregations will invariably get bondage with Punya-karma, hence 
he can never achieve absolute annihilation of Karma. 

COMMENTARY—The author minimises the importance of popular form of religious 
devotion and worship. The traditional Jaina religion always emphasizes the value of 
faith and devotion towards the objects worthy of reverencc. But our author views the 
popular faith from a higher point. From the true philosophical point of view such 
Bhakti will only lead to Punya-karma and its consequent divine happiness. But Punya- 
karma is still thraldom though the shackles are made of gold and Deva happiness is still 
Samsari. Therefore Karmic annihilation cannot be achieved by the person who has such 
faith and devotion alone. 


167. 


The main obstacle in the path of self-realisation or Svasamaya is said to be raga or 
affection. 


wea feaa qt at ataeafeg fame IT | 
at 1 fasrnfa aad area acarmaact f& econ 


[zea FaasmArat at qexeq faa U7: | 
aa fasratia ana camen aa traits 119. ¢011] 


167. If in the heart of a Yogin there is an iota of affection towards alien objects 
(even in an Arahanta) then, though he be well versed in all the Sastras, he would be 
incapable of appreciating his true Self or Paramatman through immediate experience. 

COMMENTARY—Devotion to external ideals may be useful up to a certain stage of 
development. The ideal of Vitaraga is distinctly related to self. Absolute freedom from 
attachment is the meaning of Vitard4ga. Complete absence of raga is certainly inconsis- 
tent with attachment and devotion to Arahanta or Siddha. So far as self is concerned 
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these ideal personalities are indeed external. The right ideal must be to attain perfect 
Siddha state oneself. This realisation of Siddha state cannot be reached by having 
attachment to external objects ; hence the author emphasizes the importance of effort 
to transcend even this subtle kind of attraction however worthy the object of the ideal be, 
self and self alone must be the final and the ultimate ideal of spiritual evolution. To 
have Bhakti which is a subtle attraction and then to believe that somehow the final good 
will be Moksa is to forget the importance of self-effort towards self realisation. Accord- 
ing to the author then the traditional religious reverence, is only a stepping stone for the 
higher spiritual goal. He who shrinks from transcending the traditional orthodoxy is 
unfit to live in the higher plane. He is infected with the delusion that what is only a 
means is an end in itself; that what is merely relative is the absolute; and that what is of 


temporary value has eternal value. 


168. 


The author enumerates the train of several evils that may be generated by that little 
iota of affection, above referred to. 


ated wea T Tat frqeuts faort g seq | 
Treat ata T fasts FETAeHIeaA BEATA UK Esl 


(ad ea a waafeaatgera farat arcaTay | 
Aaeaeg a faaa TATAHACT FAM: 119 E511] 


168. To whomsoever there is no ability to bear the turmoil of the mind apart from 
and independent of the pure contemplation of self to him there is no possibility of pre- 
venting the Karmas born of pleasure and pain. 

COMMENTARY—There can be no devotion to Arahanta and others apart from an 
affective state, when there is affection the disturbance of the mind cannot be avoided. With 
the agitation of the heart the calm of the self is lost and if the calm of the self is disturb- 
ed, it is not possible to prevent the appearance of pleasure and pain ; and there is no escape 
from happiness and misery there can be no emancipation from Samsara. Affection how- 
ever little is therefore the cause of this series of undesirable events. 


169. 


One who has the ideal of Moksa must therefore completely eradicate every kind of 
desire from his heart. 


aver foreq fara foreaatt frerat a gfaa got | 
fada aufa afa frearet aot qeatfa ug gen 
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[aerfaqtenret farg? fava year a: | 
fagy wife afea fate aa sreatfr 1196811] 


169. Therefore he who aims at Nirvana must not say “I love this, this is mine’’, 
Then he can very well be devoted to his own true self which is Siddha or the perfect one. 
Through that same self-realisation he will attain Nirvana. 

COMMENTARY—The great soul that understands the truth of the previous causal 
sequence from desire to turmoil of the mind, and from thence to Karma, and finally to 
Sathsara, struggles to escape from the attraction of the environment and from the 
idea of ownership of alien things. When the relation of self to alien things either 
through attraction or owning is severed, then there is no possibility of desire springing 
up in the heart. No desire means no spiritual discord; spiritual harmony repels Karmas; 
prevention of Karmas means disappeararce of Sathsara. Absence of Sarhsdra certainly 
implies its opposite Moksa, hence the person that longs for spiritual perfectiona and Karmic 
emancipation must never say “This I love. This is mine.” 


170. 
The attitude of worship towards Arahanta and others, though it interferes with the 
immediate realisation of perfection is not altogether valueless, for it may ultimately lead 
to Nirvana. ; 


waaay farwar afanagigeca Gaveea | 
FLAT ea AHATTAITAEA Mi 2Volt 


[aqara atenzatanage: qavfaa: | 
qeat Prater AaAATAIATACT 11919011] 


170. One may understand the true nature of Tirthankara, who is the basis of nine 
Padarthas. One may have interest in and devotion to the Scripture. One may have 
self control and penance. With all these if one is not capable of realising his own true 
self, to him Nirvana is beyond reach. : 

COMMENTARY—Even though a person is well versed in Agamas and well acquainted 
with the nature of reality, if he is ever much filled with devotion and worship to objective 
ideas, he will only secure the happiness of Svarga as the immediate fruit thereof. Nirvana 
or Moksa is very remote and he can obtain that only by a tedious process of spiritual 
development, The immediate and direct antecedent of Moksa is the realisation of the 
true self, worship of and devotion to any other ideal however worthy it may be is only a 
circuitous path to reach the goal. 
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171. 


Again the author emphasizes the fact that worship of the Arahanta and others cannot 
be the immediate antecedent of Mukti. 


ATZafags afearaaT At TT FTAA | 
att aufe aatara at ace aatiaafs Ugg 


[wéfkagacasaaaaad: Te faa | 
a: Bla AGHA A YTS AAS 119091] 


171. The person who has love and reverence towards Arahanta and Siddha, their 
representations and the divine Word or Agama, however well he is engaged in the best 
form of Tapas so long as he is incapable of apprehending the true greatness of self on 
account of attachment to external ideals, will inevitably through his efforts enter only 
the world of the Devas. 

CoMMENTARY—Whether now or hereafter the direct and immediate condition of 
Moksa is the apprehension of true self and not attachment to external ideals. The person 
who has not grasped the self through all his efforts associated with worship and reverence 
will only secure the happiness of Devas. This is merely a higher state of Sathsara and 
not Moksa. 


172. 


Then the author mentions the direct and immediate path to Moksa, thereby indica- 
ting that, that is the meaning of the present Work. 


ara frcafentat ct aca Hug At fata | 
at An alata wfaat AaaTat ATE igri 


[acarfaaferaral tm aaa Bg aT fafa 
a aa atacrit went aaant ata UqeRi) 


172. Because of this truth that even the subtle attachment to external ideals hinders 
Nirvana, let not the person who desires Moksa have any kind of attachment to things, 
living or non-living, desirable or undesirable, then he becomes the vitaraga, the non- 
attached. Thus will he be able to sail across the ocean of Sarhsara. 

COMMENTARY—The essential ingredient of the direct and immediate path to Moksa 
is the state of Vitaraga or non-attachment. Attachment to alien persons and things 
deserving worship is something like burning sandal wood. It may smell sweet neverthe- 
less it will burn. The subtle attachment to external ideals may lead to happiness but the 
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very happiness will scorch the soul; hence the great person, who longs for freedom from 
Sarhsira must rid himself of any kind of attachment, must become a Vitaraga. Then 
will he be able to conquer the misery of Life and inherit the kingdom of Nirvana. 

This is the meaning of the above Sitra and the same is the purport of the whole 
book, Psnedstikaya, i.e., it is not only the sufra-talparya but also Sastra-tatparya. This 
aims to apprehend the nature of JineSvara, the great victor, the all-knowing of infinite 
qualities and the Vitaraga or the non-attached. 

It is called prabhrta ‘well filled with the meaning’ because it treats about the nine 
Padarthas and thus describes the nature of the systems of reality. Since it deals with the 
Dravyas or the existences it is also called Dravyanuyoga. It clearly explains the five 
Astikayas the six Dravyas, seven Tattvas, and the nine Padarthas. It also examines the 
nature of bondage and of the bound, of liberation and the liberated. Lastly in the 
Culika or the appendix there isa clear distinction between the absolute path and relative 
path, and also the indication of the fact that non-attachment is the direct and immediate 
condition of Nirvana. Non-attachment and perfect peace of the heart is the central doc- 
trine emphasized by an embodied in this Paiicastikaya Prabhrta. This Vitaragatva or the 
state of non-attachment is available only to that Bhavya or the right believer who appre- 
ciates the comparative merits of the two paths, relative and absolute, Vyavahara and 
Niscaya, but not to one who is incapable of appreciating the various aspects of truth and 
who clings to only a particular and fractional aspect as the whole truth, i.e. one who be- 
lieves in Ekanta aspect of reality is incapable of appreciating the ideal of Vitaraga and 
the difference between the absolute path and the relative path. He is far away from the 
goal. The true believer will certainly understand the compatibility and the harmony 
between the two paths and thus will try to realise the ideal of non-attachment or Vitara- 
gatva as the immediate condition of Moksa. 


173. 

The author ends the Work indicating his object in this composition. 
aareqarang waaafactateen AAT | 
afng qaanatt Takaaaag Fa ugg 

[aninaraara saaaafaasatfada Aart | 
alana caaaalt Taeanaawys Fay UR) 


173. For the purpose of explaining the Moksa Marga, this work by the name of 
Paficastikaya containing the essentials of divine revelation is composed by me as actuated 
by Bhakti or devotion towards the divine Word. 
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CoMMENTARY—The author explains the purpose of this writing his work. The Moksa 
Marga or the path is revealed by Jina. But Divine revelation or the Sastra is elaborate 
and extensive. In order to exhibit the path to the believers this short summary of the 
divine Word is written with the name of Paficastikaya Samgraha, 


Thus ends Book II of Pancdastikaya. 
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Reararagnear amy faaray faawsea: rei 


aaa ‘ant farsa: seatt HTATTTACHTTETAATATUT MeAEATAl APTA 


g. P gaz, Hardts, fraaaroT | 


140 qearfeantrayg: 


AITaH | aarfeat aaraa sadarat sarfeta AaTAT TacaTafeezrTt acafeaat a 
geaaa adda 2arfatacqratarareanrcrtaeaeaaaay | Praayea te eae Haat 
qued va sadteeded froaiarafaqarnacdtraratrenfaerfacatiad, TATA 
cfansaaaierearnat, frteraneaas aifacioreracatfeare aaa feeqt vafaaar- 
facqda anecaeqarareatafacarcteracrdlencaarernay | aaa: etarraheer: 
alaMaeoned THAAAaasafarareT TH Aatfacata J TATA TaTATfae- 
qRTaaTearcaararaaararata aa ararcaafans 1 frat wa arstasrat ahaa J 
FAR UAIHSATS VaTagranaHara aenfaegriacer | eft AITEIAT ATTA UI 
aangemang agafaforarce aforearer | 
vat anfaa fazat anata gue ators wai 
sagaanaa agiiaarca afratre | 
uy sney fazart anafan roe qeatis wR 
TAA MAM: | Tea TTA Ga HATHA Tfasay | sad fe a wGH- 
Prard arcarafacact afe aHeald | TATA TeceeaHey TATA TATA | ATAU 
fe RETA: Aaa AAT: | At: GATAAecdaaafataary seqaaatshaaa: | 
aaa gaan anafaneacaaata adtat frarecata oreaahraia- 
aanen faatres TSRAATATAEASITET TLITAT PILI FavaeaaritarerET 
a Haeg aaratfafa ui 
anata Gag aaa fa faraaig ToT | 
aaa gafe atal aat afaat aatat & gn 
anata: (anata at) ISatat ana sia faataa: sacaq | 
aa ua vata ataeaat saat seta: AA 30 
aa ascararaeay fafaatfaaaat aaaasaeq slaratafaurmeaifafed: aa a 
CSATATAfeaHTaal GAY AMET UASIT FATA ISA AIeaTsaaa faa alae: TWSl Aye: 
TSTAAT: Weary Sf Arad | AaTAg faeqrearatleaiese ata Arata: Wesel TAA- 
way starry afe stad | aaTaarhaarasasa fess FeGEIT Aaa: Haas: 
aararaara eft aad) aza aranasfadad wecanqdadaraaaal sfaetg- 


a. P aaqerfz, are | 


TeayerfrHt-aae: 141 


afta: | at aedarteanaea afd alaretafancaa | a ca cearfeanraararat 
araicaratedtaead: Teaal saeal Sah: AT araraara fHeg terrararfat ears AMT- 
qaaaa SArHrafata 13 


BAT FAARIAT UFATIFAT TSA ATTA | 
afeafes a frqat AoMATAT ANAZAT vi 
slat: garaatar wAtaAt TAT ATHTAA | 
afeaca @ faaat AaPAAAT ANARA: WU 
aa qsaieaarara faasaat amrafaaaeaad aract alaay | 7 STAT: 
garat wataal ararafafa ast fasigaat aeaai: seyat: | ararafaaarfeaca 4 
aaracaresaa terra arava faarrara rat fraacarger a fear ea aA | afeaca fraat- 
arafa a AqrTHTAaaN, aaed aazaraaaT areafrsae: | AaaAAa sft TATATET- 
cafamacd aasatare | at feaat wraat woital—_azearias: catalase | TAT aeas- 
qaraaieaat fer AGATA | at: Tataraearaferca cae: wafafiger sft sqateaar 
SouTAIaEaANT AAT: AAT AAAI Barca | Praca TAMA | AAT SA 
saat Hataates fafaarrieneddarat = samera: saaraarena eft fee oat 
aTaay | ANAT Aelra alt SAITAT FATATTTACH AAT AT AAlaIay | ATA 
merase afaafarerarate TeAaaaarcnaa sft afcafa: | aaTseTAaT 
SaaUAaT A WSATAIH HEA HeracararareHraryarafercafraas sapraca aaa 
afar | qaTs STATA HLT AAA AL TAT AAA Ue 


Sa aka agit yife ae weatule fafaete | 
a gifa afernrar facto stg ageTae LN 
arafed cata: YM: ae Taratafaer: | 
a narcafeanrar: fread Fea UN 


aa Sar feanrararn fear aayart: SAA ATT ATTRA: | afeT AST HTATAT 
Tit: Tae fafa: ag crural areAATal saracaA | aeqay faarar fe safatfat: Tatat 
mea a CaTeafaa: | Ta THA TATA TALAATACAT AA TAT AAT CAT AAT THT Ae 


%, PTT, TEATSFHT, ATATA | 
y. P fafaata, tater | 


142 qoaeaHraaag: 


famrreaaeasht aga: AAV ITS oleaMAMAeaaATIaIg TF | TIIATA: AE aa- 
qreaey aeat fareaeaea: sIguacaeal acaararad fa aa factad | ad: ateafeaca- 
THATS THAT | FIFA NaTHTecaga aaa | xaafaar fe sHrageraaqataaiarar- 
garaieagiaaaat afa seareat: oeeqzegfatfecarcqatat Seared | AT a: AeTAeUca 
arlacatataeqatandl faragazatfa §=6oafearemt: «=: araaacaafacagrard 
aracafafataqatal | 7 AAATUSIMAA JaraeAgAqacalatqatsara Waa Hew- 
HAAR | qaqa varfaarsa sf fagradte veratafaraeraraata fearrHeqiay | 
afe aa fatal a Hela aal ala seTHTa TeaTaNTHTA FATT | AA afevey aa: 
HTATUFAY SAT FAST HAAR ragacaAaaag | Aclaaeay fasqeqeq aly aarafea- 
HTAAAIAICTTACTH «| TAT | - A__ FAT UT Aqea tea aeae a aryca ecg o legaraea- 
fEATWMABT ATAT AaATeAT Parasia Wisataaagasateaca asata | aquad a 
qsasaHrara TaAHAeaalaeAe Hla ATTSAT Tia Hlacaer alagacay | Slar- 
avafs saayeatataeqaiafaarmeny = oferaateatagetaesiegafeqaegad: Far 
afafsaaadedaqalad Tr | JaTAaTaTAaealaaeaaalaatTeqa idee 
siftaeafaaafraaiiteataatfaar araaacafafgeaate iy 
aaa afeuatat aaifaanraciret frsar | 
Testa afaqura afazgntatagag ug 
a aatfeanrar: satfaaaragicaar faear: | 
Tasha saute Wiraaafa_agaat: Wg 
qa TSarfeaararal PTAA A gercayaay | xeutir fe aeaayal TIAaMIT- 
mqaararaatia wafer | aay TMATHTAaAAAMTA ATaTAT TATA Tze ITT 
afenacatafeasrarat aftadafanes stata atfed seacay 1a FANT AaVagfarrsgr- 
arenat ofemarararafacacay aaed Aavagfaergraraeaieaty sfafaaaeaedr- 
qfeeqratfaeat wa ay ate: Janatfedftaqatacareeranesfeacaaaa Tal 
qeateatfeqaracarautary a oftaaafan saad sfa ei 
aon ofaqar zat alaTaAw AIT 
Raat fa a fosd an aara o fasgfa nen 


oe. PaTasara | 


TEATS THT-AAT: 143 


weara sifaarha eacraaryeaeaeT 
faarcata a faced cag canta a fasefa wel 


HA GUT RATT TITHE sft wfafraacawrraweaaAayAAH | Aq TA TIT 
qferraacasta sifacrcayart | stat ca a a Aoraacarafad F AaHayieaaet TAaT- 
Satsaned Sh TeeqTeeqET Tarafafs ll 


Gal acagucat afacaear ATAITHTAT | 
waacqraygaart aafsarat gate TFT sil 


aa aaqaat afazaeat aaraqatar | 
wMreatettearkaat anfarat ATA isi 


aatfeacacaeraaay | afead fe aar ara aat ara: aay | a aaat facaaa4r 
aaat afranaar at faaaraara aed | saat facacaaegatarad: FAHAT ATaTATH- 
arated faarearay | aaa afraeg a arad: sarAaAaratd Ga THAATAAA | 
ad: seafuareduaa tafaaetn sleamareqas Freaifaaaag aa CASITA 
HAMA AaT AHHIAAT TATAAheaaA Aaa fay seq Aaaaleay | AT CF 
aaa aera Aaa ATSaa eA, ATAATAaA: BAhaaarawSrqearey | aT a Praeaey 
AATeAT EY Fea aeaT RET ATSAAA AH AAA | Ta esfesar a farang afecafa area 
afafa saaea a Aare aeqaaa ara | afaxaea a fagaea aAeaaeTaeaTz- 
zaifa wafeqaear: TANTS: AE ATATACATA | AAT IAT aT aTarathaseata ea fafa fea- 
aamifa: ofareaatacata | uawatia ara aa fats fared asfarar | sfarcatt 
aaa aaa: afar fave: waareea:, Tareafesad aararafes- 
aqrar:, vasa afasaeqar:, vaqatacanaaraiant efa i fefaar fe aaa 
aaa Fl aA aaraTAaaearfadl argearfeacaghant Aaa Mads | Hat T 
gfafaaaaedataal caeoifcacaghaatsatrataa | dat ATA ATA TaATSI TAT 
ATATHAT F AIAATSAMNTAAATAT AAA: | AT CASA TTATaT ATA ATS HAA ATA, 
ta waednisseccasssataaIag, Iq tae qa aaal AlerHAAIAg, Ta 
sqaaratesaaratatasonrarat atta: | ASAT WA AAAVIgTATaTalaael MF 
PAA IIAT: | THEA ACTA: CASTAAT AACA ACTA: FASTA WACAAH SAHA: | 
gfafaaararifeaatfata aarfe: caratat sfafraat wadtreratafeaaed warare- 
fuarat: | sfahaanerifatas aarfa: sfafadaere aeqat vadhaaered afaea- 


144 qearfeaaraa ae: 


eqrar: | sfrqatafaaarfata aarfa: sfafaadaratarnaraa vada ara aca aaa 
qaiarar: | ef aanaaa arareafaaresers a aes aaa eaTATAT: USI 


afaafa neafe alg Als AsATaAITHATS F 
afad a WOMA AHIMA J AATAT Wei 


gata aeola aizara agrarian aa | 
gag az anfea AAAAT J AAA: Wel 
HA TaReIMTI aes TeaTeaTayq | safe Tees araraeiy eqwqy aqratia 

aia BAA: TIAA AAU AIAATY Cara faararhreagraaay frwRAy Fey SATA 
aH | ea a aeTmaTTarfera: Hafaque sto seqa: AATAT agate waaay | 
aat aga aranara faaancaafaaencatacariae aareaferacaaare aera 
fanqeqcqnnercanramiaaaaraiad a ofsaed aarareaaa Teqalrataaea 
geqeaa weeegy | adta afeaaty ay aarfaaat safaeda a: Tat aeqal Rea Ay 
sqaeATTatats Well 


qeq ACAFENT SATSeqAAATTAAT | 
THISAATAT AT SH aT Avot Asa 11g ot 
FEY ACAATH GANTT AT AAATIAT | 
qoraataaa at aaa ATfeat AAT: Ugoll 
HA FIT TAAATTIATH | ATRATAATA | GaTaAITAT: Aaa afaetyTe say 
ACFSTAT AANA | T ATAHTATAHA TITY AeATANT ta ST Fal qeaeeaifsayqar- 
ara efa 1 seqreeqaeeario at meray | casrafacfats saryat aTaTat Fata 
qanrafaat: ayes, VAUTaMsuiaes BTee:, gatataralewaterreaieta 
caaracafearm sleazy | ais arararearafararia fastarearefaeatia grteatatta 
cqaraHatia egey germ VaeHfa | TIAA aT Rea | AAT ARTA 
seafaat Frater tot aafat far: catared xed aa a BAT A SaaaTaT: Safaahaea: 
wufaafarat: CANTaMAT ReAAATATATI AS | AATITAC AST TTT TATA ea 
fad seaguaaatearqald | aaa eeaa eases TNA Aas | SCT Seay egg Saas 


&. P qonrfe fet 
fo. P Fequy | 


Teams frase: 145 


TTIAATSA | Se aiaeeiceewieeccrieee eiveneeaiet afe  faearfacaea atacate 
qaagateqaraaat a yaafs, pacarcnayecqreeqrcns: gale aeat 
areata | seataeaaalearir & frearfteaeaed THT aataaater, TIIATATATHATA- 
fraraqyard saat) wiatarecaraqenfatfacare slearafafaaranra qaafe, 
fqcarfacaeaara TLATA Aearterataedrfs 112 ol 


saat & fantat zeqea a nfea afer asyrar | 
fargcatagad atfa acta TSHATAT Ne gt 
seafaat faatat zeaeq @ atecafea agra: | 
faratcatzraca wa fa aeaa qatar: ue 2 
aaatarat RATAN sfanaty | xeaea fe aaa TIAIaaquTaSIET 
frararacarfaat satfaftatea a aqescayeal aaat | aa aera qatar aesafa- 
ast said sleet sate: sasafaursat faaraaduadaraqgioay | dat 
zenratiorarageaenqeee AeqNaANsT Fey, Tea TaTaratgyat Sirs qlee ATa- 
qlgeay | aafaenaas a xeqTaAITA ATT 112 21 
qsaatadd zeq zeqfanat a saat Nf | 
aE ANAS VTA AAT Tafa wai 
quufaga wea xeafagaatsa Gator a afta | 
FATAARA ATA AAMT: TSAT FAT Wg VW 
aA xearataraaal fafece: | gaefaradtagatefaganeaacaaiafagd zeq 
atfed | wixafagatgaetasadiagatererenfagaat: qafat a afi adl xeqeq 
Taam aTeraarestfaque saatitacafsacaratameqadat ataaaraa 
aff eal 
qeqy fant 1 TNT Yue cea fart 4 awate | 
Heafattat wtat eeayniy safe aAeVT ugg 
geay faat a got yngey faat a avatar i 
weafatcaat wat raya Waist ATATA 112311 
92. Jaagcae? | Pata | 
92. PTeafa | 


146 qeaifeanlaaag: 


wa zaarTaTaaal = fafase: | FAMTAT ATA TEVA TAT AAMAS a faat a IT: 
auafer | TATA TTT ATAATS NAAT AAT TEA A auafa | aal <eaTTATAATeAI- 
aad wafacae starfeacafaaacarerarsresa aa Tea AS EAT 18 RI 
faa aka uify sea Heated got a afeeT | 
aed @ AMAT AeATaAT Arata ug 
earafea arecguaAaated Gara afar | 
zed a MAA HAVANT Arals usw 
AA RCUATSAAAAAAT ATA BY | TaTafed koa, eaTeaTfest Fey, zarafed a atfed 
4 goa, careaaded wea, caTafed alqaaed F zea, TATeatiea Blaaded F Zea, eaTalea 
a atfea arazaed a xeafaia | AA aqurarasaal AsTaaiaHn: PAafsest carseat 
frqra: | aa CARA ABTA ATA CaCSaeT Te, qTaReTAAPTAATaA ate | ATfet TEA, 
cqquaaararara, TRA THIAATATA TAITaCeALET 4 atfea a zea, aReAaA- 
STAUIS: TRAAABTAATARA FTIAT ave AA Hey FEY, CARAAAPTAATAATUTAI LR ED- 
Saaraurasaatcahed aaa A Tea, OLRAAAPTA AAA TI ATR AaAAHAT- 
arazatfase atfea ataacted A FoF, CITOUAAPITATS: TRAAABTANTSARA FNIA- 
qresuataatanraeatfaccufed watt waar A geafafa | a aaesTAy; AaET 
Ata: FASTA AT AAT, qTeqiaat PASTA | FAVATAYAYPAaA, Tela 
CATA, AHSA AMT MATA aaa, YATATAa, AY AYAATAS aT Vwi 


araza Uifer WTA Ufer aAATATaA Aq Seqrat t 
qHGsAAY AAT Seatzay THAT Ugur 


aac aried ata atied aaTaey AT SEAT: | 
qraaay arat SeaTaSTAATT THAT ULAU 


HATACATF Alaa ACT AeA agesacd fara fafaga 1 ataeq acl fe cea a 
zegeaa faata:, AATATATAAT SaReaeT 4 geqraarcaia: | fea atat: afa geariny 
ASEAAGMS ATTA roratag faarerqerre ACHAT | TAT fe BAIA WAT 
adt a faa: a att acacafaferceararaceaad seata: Freq TARAT AZSe- 


HAMS AATTIAAATA eqaTaTATaM eT THAT AT THT qalaeaat fareacqa ci- 


a 


gy. Pot fai 


Teaqetaat-aaa: 147 


qeqat osiguacy «oaeaft oa oaadirsatay aacaia sad, aaT = aaarat- 
ATATaT Wu 


TAT Hrarstat Aa Pant a Fasreay | 
FALATTAAHLAT WALA A AITSHAT FBAT UE 


Wat Hara Hagosaaat Aca: | 
AAA TH lagSal Mlaey a Talat: AFA: UK gi 


aa ararrqaiar: sarfrat: 1 arar fe sfrarea: 92 Farah: | aa TT: TATA 
sfaat: | tarft flaca aeaariiarecasfasraaradiaed | aot fe sflaea arargyfa- 
aa Teada, watfraen sinarafacen ageaaa, aaarcfaarfa- 
qfeoraaan: afancrfatancres: Telysaat aHafanaat carat sarqaTes | TATAT- 
eaTRATT Maa fahaas UT: Yar:, FATA FATTHlaSA aA: TAAAI- 
faq acaTaqarsata ell 


ATAAUT Er Bet Sat gate get aT 
SNAY Hlantar 1 Neale T AAT ATT gt 
GAA AWAY Sgt Aat Naa aT 
sua Hlaaral a azafa A AAA seq: igi 
Se UTAATATATA AT APTI ATATSL TA | sfranqanaareTaretatetra aeaara- 
quigdacafasacaaaa artifaar sacrament Tata faaeate sita:, qarfaea eaea- 
aaa acafaaaaaeta ara satamtcaa | Ta Aqsa a aral sflacarta 
santa, aacatfaatcare Slacargead; fea agescnagarandtna gar faaaa 
aft igell ; 


aaa wife azo atfe 1 Net 1 aa Seq NTT | 
gequnit o fanzt tay aMat fa TSHTAT Uys 


a @ oa atta aot aria a aset a aalerea: | 
searaaa fansal aa agea gia gata: gsi 


nen meen” 
A LAL 
— 


gy. P First line 31764, Second line ATTA TT | 


148 qSareaaraaug: 


aa aufageqaraicaca sft geqeq aarfaaserqcaaca eqrfqay | aa Jalaz- 
qainfaamaraiafearyUaaaeaaaaraagesaaMgaaat =A gequTaead, 
aaa aatfatraraeareatfrar sfafraanarqeafaeaayad caataafaacergat aT 
qaa | catered sea gagaafeorarraata trea cafes eT: TAA ATTA 
sfaetara | ta aeqaAT TeATATATAAT Walaa: | TT: qaia: aenacacaisaraara faa- 
mnaty sflagsed adarqearatfaace gceeay | eaHacatiaqalaed anafacargafesarta- 
atfeaeaanar saad fraeafea Aft iesil 


ud aat fanral saat sitaea wifes SeqTaT | 
atafaatt Stata sat AoA fer afeTAT ug eu 


Us Aal faarat saat Slaea ATEACATa: | 
atassitarat tay ager gfa wfaata gen 


aa acadivfaarareatal feafaracatitaeat | afe fe stat a wa faa a vq 
aaa, 4 wa aaa ava feaa, add aa faa saa scaTees areca eaafaced | 
ad aat sad aaa faaa efa cacfeead acaqantaeanaacaralataatey <4- 
aasaafrareareraracarafaeay | aa fe eal eaves eD BHAT atari qatat- 
ailareasanra festa Tatra caeed CACATAT ATA ATSe TATA aT ST 
aafea, aaveet aavale TaeaTAy wraaTTs Taacaaeast Tala aaa aTaTeHTa- 
ataata; aur facafafaararacatfaal flaseaeaanes STATIS ATeacaTeTayay 
areatlareasarntaesrrcare TaaaaTeaet: CACATAY ATAATS: TREATS 
ara wafea, Saxe a aaqataearay araarnft qataraardst Taare 
arareara arate ee 


HMAC NTAAT ATA HAN Fz ATIST | 
afaaura feeat aagqeat gate fast nQot 
AATATH I AAT Hat FSS ATAST: | 
aqaata HeaTyagal vata fags: uot 


sareararageniaed fase fafeaes | aar eclaaratafag araaafaaaieaiag ay 


ge. P arafeat | 


aearertaant-aaad: 149 


sian garferaiaetafent caarcafaaal fact sways wa areaterTet HT arageater:, 
aar diaatateafafa araracorfendararaiceatad fadaritearaa weqea TAHTLT- 
faaal fad ageret ATH AGA faaeaqata atageafafefa | far a—aar areata a- 
aug eqafeateuatadfataafaalaaicarataaeacaarea art varedeaateqsfaqeteate- 
amy saatfrat zfez: aneaat fafaafaafartcatearie qeaedl anafaatfa aca aaar- 
faqacd, tat rafaaia sflazea aqafeateaateaararaen ana fal care aatagaz- 
qeqaalt varcerafetataqsagacedart saarfear gfg: waaay araracofana- 
fadfizateatica eraeaddt anafaaifa aca aaatfaqecay | Fal 4 da ayes 
sarftaataratataaraaaraaraafeaicaraa:, cat a aafassttaced ararazuifeaa- 
fadtixaraa: | aaa a az aya fafaafaafedtearaararargiaye, aaa 4 
qafasslaxet ATATA CUT eH HA LAT AAT ATA TATA TA ETAT ATA tf RATA 
afefearatferacatata iol! 


Ug VAAN AAAS ANTAATS F I 
qyrasaaig afear Tara Hafs stay ugg 


Ud AANA AATAaAATAATg F | 
TATA: Ait: TAT BUA Sg: UV 


Sflaea lq SAAASSATAST SAT CANTATATASTL SAA | wea fe aaarhaascerqersa7- 
IFAT | al Sraeaes RAS IM MAACAT IATA | aeaa sarTfaraiaedy ITs Haat 
aatd aah; AAT HAVareqaiaSay aaa suTaad Aaa; Teaa A AAT 
SarfeqaiaenreSeaITAATTA MlaTNTaad asfed; deta aad: Ganqvatfarata- 
epeargnTcaareararaarand aafafeta | aafaenaasy geqTATATITAAT TTT 
eas sareatare | aa fe—aar sta: vataqonat xrgercat faaeat TAT Tea, 
a faaeata, a a BRAATA TATA Tera Tag esate, aTageataata | Fat qT xea- 
TIAA qaiaqencad faaead cat siguata, faraafa, accatasraataattereanar- 
afeoata, qagrferaeaa eager aa tt Sfa | a aeaqa waral saHreaaraca Aaheart sft 
facet a facret: U2 QU Shr TSRAATATAASTAT | 


a2. P greats | 


150 qealtanlaa ze: 


AAT FITAHIAT Arata afeawniga4 at | 
AAA AAATAA BTA fy ATTA UU 


slat: TareHrat arararafeaatat TAT | 
aaat afeacanat: SRUAAT fe ATHEA UI 


AT ATATAAN HAAN A THT eeqTT, Aeara TSararafedaracd eqaeyriaay | 
sR afeacaaacara fafaarcarhertrerer aKa STII SAID ITEAATAG Fg 
say Hagearararaqaaat: TerrsarHacata Iaqlersrat: | a aa Bleede- 
utatafeaara sf araeaieaaaad afa eet 


ASATATATATH AAT TS A TTA F 
giragay at Brat fre GoUNAT UR3I 
agiaeaatatat Naat ata ganar a | 
qttaaaarya: Brett fasta Tag: 12311 
aarfeaaracaasadeay ataeatatraca atfaay | se fe sitarai generat 3 
qareqaracaiated sfrangereergatearnataed: fee: | gaa agart<are- 
aad ee:, afaferaarretfermad | aed aeartheareg | are: | acafearareaata- 
qafareaaracaradaat sit faeaaatet sedifa fasta oe faesaataqaiaedy 
sqaeicarea: F Sagara casa aegsqaTacaraarae Caran wafa W230 
TATSIN AMT TAY AATTSAITIAT STA F 
ATRAYM AFA asnaral F Stat fa uevu 
SAGTATSAANTA SAGA fereqisrceqayrey | 
AJTATH SHA TAAAATTA Bea sf nevi 
ISTH NR 
anal forfrat get eat ag ote aat fearcat 
ATalgaanAass fa Hat WTA uy 


aan} fafaa: arsst wat a are aat fearcray 
aracaaaaacacfata SIs: TIT: WBUIN 


aTeayarar-aAa: 151 


aq satarcaraey Hufaerwgaea alaay | TAM AAATAT: AAT: | AWAGIz- 
geaqraal fatag: | ceearfaaaa: Hest Harare ai wMraafoaAaaay fearzra: | 
Tea AAT: ATA:, I:, Aaa, Aaerefafa | wafaeat fe eaaarcata: Fararaqsiy- 
AACS ATA UATAAAACaTA TAIT LATMAT ST UI 
ofa fat at facd wareles g at fa ag Aart! 
qayarzsay fant aegl Brat TsATAVAaT uAXEl 
atfea fat at fart atarefga g aria ag Arar | 
ganareay fear aeaIeHIA: TAKARA: URE 
WA qaarearaea Safad TeaAaca agrafaeaat | ze fe eaaereanre fafaqas- 
ata) afea ataa fax fe fers afa aca: 1 a ae le eeaatafsaead SATA OT 
aq auread aefe wart ganascasfenramaen ataarag | da: TeafeTAaa- 
AACA SaaS THT VAT ATA AA ST Taleo seafastad | aearhearataararea- 
TEafeanracararareanraarraesara = SAT Sagara aa TICAT 
fagqaeqeacafenraradaal aagreeq: ara sfeaatarsaageataeqy ofa efa 
SCACESTATFTITTFAT BT UM 


ofa THASUTeATAT Aaa AIS eI SS TA HTAATAT ASAT: MSA: TAT: 
AAA TAS faaqeateatay | TA aad SHlaxearhearHaeaegyay | 


stat fa gafe dat vastinfaataat og TAT 
arat a eae 1 fe AAT HFAAAAT wll 


sita fa vata aafadioainfaaiod: 94: Bat 
Waal wT Aearay a fE Aa: BAAATA: UuQll 
aq aarcracaeateas: aratfa faa a eqeqqaay | area fe faeaata ATagTo- 
aruissla:, aaV™iey <eTTTMTIT MISH: | faRaaa PaarcHacalad, eaagren farataa- 
qaacareaataan | PARAAATT AMAA, AASTLT aad SAAT LITT TATA TATA 
afaaeatgrartfaaifad: | fara WAFANT, SATIN TeAHANTATAAMA TIA a UI- 
fascraang cata TH: | favre tenfaraaatafaercrai ara, saaett- 


29. P eau | 


152 qearteaataaag: 


menterafatraianfanaant pa aH | faeaaa qargarafaangag:a- 
qfITATAl, SATS qurguaranicaserface fara wlaaeaTglaar | feast ath 
aTatstt fafarszramreafcormafadgaaca ara aa hts TAT qera TUeafatacer aa- 
ILM STATA: | ATSILT aaha: aencarferrareqdisht fread aTeteaaracaied fg 
qa: | farsa Gama TCA STAT AT CTA, sqagIeT Fagg UTAeq- 
gararafeorareata: HEH: aya AHHAZAT BfA Uell 


SrAAAAcTAaal GSS AheteT AAAATAT | 
at acantnafea vais geatnfeaaad ugsil 


AAA ATA TEA MBATAALAT ET | 
q aang waa gaa falesaaarayq Us 


TA HaATACAeA TAA faearfaeaeraaTy | aTeAT fe qUESACaCHACHAT ATHCAAT 
gfenata amy Hea afenralear nacre aaron ara aT TAL ASAT TAT ATS- 
afeaa: FAMATARAATEAT ISTYACATA AAT saranditeaa Tangata | Fae AA 
arama Saat, faqeraeat safaqea, facatwrrateaT saaim:, faafaa- 
aueaifaareaaaara TAS, AAAACAATAT TARAS TAA AAT A eq a, STAT- 
AAAAAIGATATAST WAT, aaa aa TAA MT ATISTTAST SEATAG, 
sarfgaarata fants ranAgaay | ayaa J ZeqUTaHaawnlated ATA | 
geneity fe TeraeHeat ATAHATAT J fafsaal: 1 faada fe farofeacaticararac- 
orferddreafrarare ofesaea fagqeaneay BAT eaAATTT | Aa I ATAT- 
gurfeatdad: soeafa cat oftware fares waaay aTIeeargaT Pataca lered- 
garea fagaracaargacd a faada 1 at aeay faieaa: | qaqaaaatacartaea: | AAT 
genau fraeararat ATaTaT FI ATS: | gana a fanreqanrTaararararaitea- 
aqagatfenrarat wages: | gana aratfafaadacfafefraeaamaads- 
rareHa: Sararae TT frags VAT aAT RSI 

Aral AGT Al AeA ACTA ATTA F I 

qraifa Agata Yeqrata ATAAT uREell 
ara: cad @ Aafaat aaa: TaATAAT F | 
great GaRAaAea Tate FARATAT URI 


28. P afedt 7, aFATT | 


Trae yHy-aaA: | 7 153 


a¢ fagea freaifiarmaraqeanaa | areca fe aaaeraqaeaara: Aareaeat- 
aMAaenaerTalaareaaadt: Tera wT fafa fafasaraa was, 1- 
Taq Taats Aearara area FaHANafa A) yar caeq HAI: aTHeag TRAhec, 
aaa HS aaAaMatrwtea: waAa grTaAN sTatfa Tafa, asaaAATAAST- 
Hea TaATAala A | ad: fase ened tqaAa FTAA: WeAT:, FAATHAAA 
4, TIT TaTAAT uel 
qiite age state sitfacafe at g sitfaat gea 
at stat at go aatafeaats gearat uzoll 
smiagiustata sitfasafa a: ag sitfaa: TaH | 
a Sta: stot: gaaafafrantgqessara: 12011 
Hracayrreqreaay | afxaqaagecsaracerm 3 fe srr: ) ay facarareateafaat 
AAS: Faraararearataat xeqaTIT: | aurTquaarafy facafy aracqaafeara- 
aaa AMMA aA | AAMT HAMTATAA ATANTMTAT «ATMA 
aafata Wzoll 
ATRARAT AAT ate aici sicorar wea | 
aatg aaatat faa AMT AeAATAVOT 113 2h 
Sasa ANTI FSSTTATHATAM ITT | 
fasat a afe agar frat aaron stat n3zan 
ATSATH AAACATA CA: THLTAT: AT 
VATACATAT: TATE ATATTFAT: 13 VN 
Sfra aaraeat faearaarawaraagat: | 
fagarea cage: faa: daria stat: 1320 
aa Sarai caratfas san qazargadfanrreatad: | strat afaantaegcareala- 
TAMPA: | ATRTAAT TMA AurATeaTacatyate = wawITiasocafraaraTy 
cqaracariaarafessar: siranaarraceearattadafgerrat sarat: | eared atfa- 
arraariaieeaqeniaet sacra: | cafaaq ay tfacnafacataqeraeat- 


20. P aqfe, a fe 


154 qearfeaataaye: 


gare adarneatiaa:, faa azearfas fa aa TTT EUICOR CIC CIUEGLICC CIE 
gadaaared darfen:, F faqaaredt ferat:, TF TAH TEA afa 13 2-3RUl 


HE TATIATAT fat AT Taare AE t 
ag del ageat aagra TaTAafS WZ at 


UAT TATTLE fatal AT TATAA la VTA 
aut MA Saea: TATATA TATAAAAT 11} RU 


uy fgnracrserarreare: | aaa fe TAIT eflt feet sacl seufatcaasat- 
carga TeeaTcalft aft, aaa fe slat satfenaraaetiaaeager Tt safasoats: 
zqyaatearafacareatfa TATA | TAT AAA Ate sfaearigeaatt AA IATA 
cared seaa gatafaaart fafaad a, Tat a TA TUE fafarsetaretfarargea ia 
seq sflaea sear, seats Gacaaaia ATA heat a TAT A TAHT LAA TAT 
att fice cagarencafaearty azarae maenk, waa fe sitet saa aeta TAR 
safavsara: tarsafaeaeT AeeaTA a ASSAY FIAT A ACTA AAA Tae 
fated carureaceiioderter ageareitfa eatwehyt, Tas F Hat SAATHAU safass- 
ATA: TAISAMTASTAT ATSAT MATA AT 113 31 


aeaqey afer stat mT 7 Val CARH CHAE | 
asraanfatast age afaat TAs UZ 


aaqatfed Sal TAH THAT CITT: | 
sqeuqatafataszsasea afaal THAT: NIN 


HF SPlqRT TTSATHAT SHAS, TSTTT ATA, SETATA ACTS ATOR | ATT fs 
sarcaeaat eaataraaeormerccaas aaa lery TA Ta: TAT HATTA TAL 
aaa afa cen aaarfeacay | at safes Tee ATR sttifagaaa feral sf faracaqura- 
cataa aan sft ae sata aaa | sqarfearaaratfafaataatataateaaarata farce - 
ATS AHA AAA Aaa Sa SOFA TAL HARTA TATA aTS TAHA ta aa aT TTT 
wadifa cea SaTraATA AU TAHTAON TATA SFT UAV 


(33. P caraafa, atend, TaTaafe | 


Tears pala: 155 


wie sttaagrat vfer saral a aeagy TET | 
a gifa faoneat fag afamtacaata4n zy 


Ai Wlraeaqural AleaNTasa AGAT aeq | 
a vatea faraaar: fagt avatacaatat: 3x 


faatat Sracatenracaeaaraag | faarat fe seasrrarenrer al qeacaa Stlaea- 
ara atfea 1 aa Sflaequraea agqarural sfeaq raaTaTTTHae «| laequrae 
Waal TA | AT aN TA ae Ateafteatfeaaaa afc: Age AAT HST AAT s- 
qTaa Taya ad aaa IAT ATA ST Maes SHAAN: | ATA TATA 
TRA THAT, Aaa AH HATTA AT AU LAT ITA Ae F Tate ae IM aes ETT: 
Add HATHA U3 4x 


my Halfa fa scquyt Aryt HSH 1 AT at fast 
scatafe o fafa fa arcnafa ao oo a atts zen 


aq Hafeqacgegedt Feat TA A aa a fag: | 
seqieafa a fafaeta arenafa aa a a vata sen 
faaea aTaaTorarafacrat sam | aT Aare Stal araeaeqareaaheAaaay 

AURASIAT F FATAL AAAAT HILTATA Ga TT TATA IAA a ACTS FAA 
saad + aa faserarsic | fast aS AaHAaAT cqaAcaAral aaa: HakeageaAd 
aft iada aa va dare araadeqaracnadate seaaaeot st GeTaahA- 
dala sraaat aTeraacaa fracas ata aa cangqeafaamareaerihy sTatgcate- 
qa + Tat fageratia | fast BwaaAAd wang aaearateHhagear- 
aafa u3eil 


ACAAAY Jeoe UsaAANeT FZ AojfAat F | 
fan rafaonig o fo asafe Hats AsATa UZ 
AMMAAM Sal HUAN a yafaat aI 
faaraafaata aria gsaa aaa agra gen 
aa sfrararat afaafefa farcera | xed xeqaat areadtafa, fact xet cata 
sfranagead afa, xeaem aaar ayaTata: vTeafaia, <ereT agat Matatacateatala, 
gounazea: var yafata, cea cazerm aarsyrafata, aafasshlaxed sqrt ATA 


156 qeaeaaaaye: 


gafacatea atafafa, tafassiraged sara aq faced aa at afa _Uadeeaarg TTA 
yaa laa TRTAATAcATHT Ul 


RENT HANH THHT BST J NTT AT THAT | 
Aaafe starr aararan fafag wzcit 
BAT BAAH: UH: HA F AANA: | 
aaafa shaciitsaanarad fafata ug 
Jafaacareaterae | wah fe Aafaare: THCATHISAM AAT THSSA AT AT aA UT- 
Bfearqurat Waweaarat THEA AAU aTaaeaaTaaT UTA: | FAS AST 
SUGANT TIAA Aaa | AeA FT THceaTA SAAT THSATATA CIA fad TATA 
SqaRqUTTA AAVAAPATAAAATATAA HASTA: | FAS SISA GAM TAT- 
adafaaata arada WaT FAAS | AAy T walfaaawaMeatsS 7 ayfesatHet- 
ATATATNA AAA HA fat TACT TT ATA JaRequrad Anta alarawgeaararediaead- 
Pal afa fasiitadnacateard papas eaal soafafadcaratfaage aaa 
qaged aft uss 
Fea AY HAHA AATHTAT AAT fe BAA | 
qiantaazaat TTT facta A AraT wzeN 
aa ag TAGe caTaTHaterar fe BTATAy | 
gtforanfastrat: ata facata a slat: uzen 
aa a: fe Fag SAITA | Aaa aquated saaaed faratlaaraedaarsyg- 
qafsqazarataaracared | TA RATA: SAHA BAAR, AAT: ala Aaaed, Haaattaat 
ala AaAAea sft use 
AATATTMSATSAT ATA | 
saint ay sfaat TIT a ATT AAT | 
Sara aaa amos faartfe voll 


saat: ag fefadt ara a sata ayaa: | 
saea aaeraaaana faarate uot 


——) 


¥o. P faarnrfz | 


TeaTS THA: 157 


arenaeaarearsfaarar serra seater: | at Sher fe fret: areal sera Tare 


aa faaourfe ara, arateaurfe wera | SIAR aaeT SHlataqaraa wa, wHrfeaca- 
fra arcatfafa tivo 


arfatugafaantaatin oii avait | 
sufegefaantin a faton fa mints aaa een 


ofa fat frasratafiaa:caatacria sratia caveats 
gufanafargiia a alata art: agaatia uve 
aTaatfasaernt araaeaiaaraatad | aarfafrattanart aaararafasned 
aaa Saad Hafaarst Haram faagarafate aratfaaray | AAT Waa 
TalAIsaAea fa AYSA AA AAA | T SeaAaTaaaracTHAlaesaqaIsaT: AT, ATaT- 
qumerarqararfersatafsaraarares qatgqazes fava faariuraaead aarfufaatfes- 
TAA, FAaTacAaaAArafazaraararesa qarqazer fapea faarwnraqeat aq Aa- 
WAN, AAaTATIAAIAATaT Taxes fara faaiguraqead aeafaaray, adaracaa- 
qaated THAT Fazed fan faaqniaaqead aaa IIIA, AAHATACINA AAA 
haat va qalqased aaa faagoraaeaa aeatatfas Facaaray | PreqraetateaaeY- 
sfaatfafaatfarsaaa aafaara, freaterteaaeahtd aaaraata SATA, 
faeaiaaaleaaeateaaatasaaa faugarafafe esata | sa afaararfie- 
ATATTAT SSH SATEATAA I 21 
qanafa aaa aaaaaanta g sitfant ater | 
afnananataag Hafag ala Wns Us ait 
aaaty agquaaaaaania atafaat afeay | 
afqaanarafaaa sacar atta TaAcaAy URI 
zaarrafaarsrt arreaeaifaaraaad | aeaerraaeeearafaaerd Haraqeeta- 

fafa aratfaaraa | area aarcaatersereariafaqacardarararar | & aeaatte- 
aaTataaaearasae: Aq, Aaa TAIT leeagraararesy Waxy faHe 
araraaraaera TaAaAy, =Adaracaatraareaea radar caafeaariahxata- 


¥2. Poauarfs, TTT, ATAT | 


¥2. Pafed | 


158 qearteaalaa ae: 


arared qalqaaey fara qTATAATAT EAT TTA SAAA, qaaaMaaAAles FAs 
fan atntaatadead aeafaaray, TAHATACTAaaA aaa TA Falqased AHA 
qraraaraaeaa aearatfas Faracaratata TTETTMATAT UY 


m fancafs rorrat Trot oTeTfor gifs oTaTTHST 

aval g faeawa ving afaa fa orvitte weg 
a fanccaa aaa atat atatia warcaerit 
aca fazaed afta geufafa atfata: ues 


caRaTAal SATATATHRCAAaTAAT | TAS arareqasaid, gart- 
Aareacatas aaa, TATA PAAR HAA, saicananaag aca- 
SuaTaald, AAR CAMTACAAHATACaTT «1A aaqeaara saaferrarcaatafaratte- 
eracanarfa avai faeeaee, xorer faeaeacard | xed fe TEHRAN MATT TTT 
qrzaataarerearanaty fazaerataettad eft Weg 


afz gafe aearont Yoel a JOT a Tea AMT | 
asqrifagaal qeatara THsala Uy 


af wala RAAASTMARG FULT TEATS | 
FeNAAAAAT FEATATS THAlraA UYU 


geaey FAT Ae, ZAUTAT 4 xeuTgue araraearat say i ToT fe eafrertsrar: | 
qarPraeaaaeay | TRAST NNT: | FATT TAT: qafaartaat: | aaifaretaxeay | 
aafe aeassaquiea: | gacfe qo: aafaarhrar: | eaThAaT: eRe TI AYSs THT: | 
ny Remy TU AT Aa afer ToATACAT | KA fe THAT TAeTa: | TRAST AASTAT, 
at ary aqara: | TF TOTAL eaTTAS Walt KeaTATA afa ux 


afaraanond zag faHAATTT | 
aizafa fresang afeaatte fe at ata en 


afanaanaeaca sear farsa tt 
Acofa favanareafeatta fe at ary eu 


¥y. P foresroy | 


aTeayertynr-aa: 159 


rears ealfaarracatfaaheay | afawrarseacaaran Tea AAT AT y- 
qrrad | faaareacaaarn aaa FT ATATTEAG | Tat fear TTATaT- 
VarcIaat Telfanatcarataea, THA ITATAShaaT | eTerTaTaaMiferray 
aifanrararcaieraeay | ayr aaafayacedt: = aeafarerarcarcafageeaier 
fafsraaealaqaa fanaa manana 4, T TAT RATT fawaayeecat- 
ATaTaAeaAT Aes BT Uy 


qadar arnt dat faaar a gifa a agat | 
a afar send ati faswd ui 


aqqaat: aeararia aeat fagara vated a aga: 
a agraaeaea seaea aria fara ven 


AIA Alaa eas SEAT Aca PaqaqAA AAeATAA | AAT eaaaey atfeea- 
ea TSSAIAT:, TAT TAA ATT eALY WITT SAA AS ST | aaAl saae: HAASHeTAT 
qaqa aatatfentamafaatttaaca BIcHeaTea:, TAT yas acHls TAA tat 
wen eaeard cafensy SUT ATT aT areata TATA aaraca she | 
qa sidtedeaea sig feaeacs aaa, TAT Tala tea TTY: ATTA Faxeay 
Hat mT eas | aaHA eae AAA AMAA HAN, TAHT TA aA 
TAT: WHA RAAT AT eaqacasft | aa ass ala Zags fayq:, Tar 
qet atat: wer TIT gaat Stl TATA aAIeATeAl ReTTTAT aerad Aa 
ATIF AA UE 3 

mI It a Heats any ag utfin a sfaete | 
wots ag GUA Vad atta azayE uv 
aa aa a atta afaat aa ating a fefaareara | 
Afra Tal GaaaAHcg Aig AcaAAT: Wvll 
ara aaraararecaad | 7a a4 faeatfeacafaa a faratieratrg cea, Perea 
faraacaiae, faerdten farsaere, faeatfanaasaataa furafarqasaqianey eget 
qatfa arqaat FAKATTTET Hea, TAT > ala farathedeaiaa aufaeakaeafsa TeAt- 
Payer earaa aera ea rrear aera ea at reer fea faarereers fora Pret faye 


¥o, P Tay | 


160 qearfeaaTaaye: 


afanea genre ataifa SaqaqaeaTaTUT HEI; TATAATT | aA ReAeA ATA AT 
zara: aa Tae, FaTaaT TAHCAaAT I vell 


HTT NTT A AST AcAATaT | ACTAOVEA | 
ag waznd Taste ata famaad usc 
ATaAY ATA A ASAeaATA caraATAC | 
saiwaaaea casts seat fHATAAAT Uvsil 
FOAM NTATAA A CAAA ae ATATAAeaACAATT ST TAB AA TCT 
q Tata aaTAACHUNEAT TT AA ATT ATA ATT SATA weet att a ate atfrat 
SAPATAS TAT THATAT LT Sqaa cea T TIAMAT AAU ea TATA TAT 
Aq ala | a Aaraafadtafeet: Aaa faa zea fafasioes qonat farcrs- 
art yeacattafs ivi | 


ot fg at aaararal evietfeay | MIM TTT | 
qoorin fat a aa UAATIATAT Sie Uva 
a fg a anarareateatcaeg aaa ATT | 
aaa a aaanncaratas waft uven 
araarfaat: AAaTaeaTa ATA SAM 1 aA ST ATATAATATAT: FRAT ATATAAATAT 
atl wadhkegItaa | a ae araanararega fa aret fararat | afe ate dat a1A- 
amarat faseet: | aararal cat feaaTaararare, erat aencard | at aTaeata- 
amaraTd; Aaifaa ATTA fase: aifacd J AAaNaTaTaaraeeaa | Tat 
saat aaanarata azacanaed area | fae qaqnaraa aened ATA aeaa- 
qaag faeadtia vel 


anadt anata AgIsral I aAafast 7 | 
arat aeaqarta amar fate fa frfgzst yon 
anatacd AAAs: ATaMIAaAgalasea SF | 
aemrazearorary aga fafa feta fatzset ny ott 
amare qarateazafatrat |= Say | geqroraTaatieaca tag facaraatiat freA 


yo. P H7afaal, ATT | 


RCE CUICCOGIE GE 161 


veafete anafacaa; A wa aNaral saTATH; aaa aarfarat ye shy aedcaaraare- 
qayay; wea yafafefrararearacaracarararegafaseay | gat ze TAT 
qralteamearaAaraarsaAgaafata, +t TaAAa ffs 11 Yolt 


ANCATISTAT TATTIGSIgat faaate 
TSAIST A AMWMTT TOA Fifa Uy Vi 
TAMMNTITT aVt Hlafragriy yoyo | 
qadaat Gad Heafa fe vt aararat wy 
ANTAT TET: TTATTTS!TAT asa: | 
TATSSA AAA: AAATHIAHT Aafeag Wy QU 
SAARI TA Hlahtays TAAAT | 
AINA: TAs BWA: fe At CANTATA UYU 
SOSTAT THAT RA KAYA AAA ALATA STA SAA | aU aT 
erat fe TAT: TST; A Baa eaazaseataraea sft adarfeeqqafrara- 
afaaswae saa | Ua aaa acareafa dae arcHsearefauaansacaaraea 
sft datfeareafrarrttadt: qaaaareeat:, aaa frargaxata frac. 
UX Q-¥RU Sat SIANPMSATRAT AATAT | 
AA HI ATMA | AaTfanaraary TeTIeATT:— 


WAT ANTS TYSIT TAT Wat J AtaATATNt | 
ASATAR ATAT FATT ITNT FT UYIi 
sat aarfafteaat: area aaratea Taaratg | 
ALATA SAAT: TATAYNAATAT: FT UY 
sitar fe faeaaa TtaraTaTA Tea ATaTAt Hate wfacatea | atest Hato: fra 
atfafraat:, fa atfeafaeat: fee arafaaat:, far aerarte afcoran:, famafeorar: 
wiaceiiarrertagary | silat fe aerataracearfonfaaaratararaferan: | a 


y2. P faaarte | 
¥2. P sttafaaarte | 
y3. P Corearort fz | 


162 qeareaataayg: 


oatafarenrrarrarfara tra fae are: arfzafaaanr: | toa arfanaras aiafasar: | a4 
atfgcatcafaaacd AAPA AAT | aqarfatraa yaaata: fagara 24 AeHTs 
vq Har; ATATAAT ATAaAT TA Stat: sfaaraed | 7 4 a qraatfefraraearaarea 
earatat atfeafaaatia arerfrerattt arareacifer atageea efa aateaA; a qeaaiie- 
Sa SAaT.  TEATAAAATAAT ATCT a Pea TAS AMAT ATT NAAT ACTA ATT AA 


afa W¥RUl 
ua al fantal Aaat Silaeet SE BeATAT 
efz fanavig ain quisfaegatats Wysil 
ua aat faatalt saat states WaAcyCATs: | 
afa faaatafnaaateafaega faced Yeu 
sata sraqareatizafaaar’ [ ratfe Jatie-afrartca 4 faaraafzerat sam 1 04 fe 
qsafunta: eae TCTAATATS Srasa parfadiefaaatta aaacatfarearnt aaa 
aat faaraeraTaeta fart Sqra ferent WIAA AAA GATAT WAT | TIT AT wal 
Garett aaa Beata: Sha GalaTGAT Fe faagata a faesa; aal ST zeataeaat- 
Sea a AANA ATAGS:, THA qalaanaaraaat AAMAS | A aaeqt- 
gran, facet Fat KoATATATA AACA STAT aT UAW 
azzafatcannat zat gfe UIAATTT qs | 
Beata aat 1a AAT ATA SATS WAN 
ara fade AqCaT Bat Sha ATHAZAT: THAT: | 
ga fea aa arerretet WTATANETTSA UAW 
wae eae rat eaeqca atari faster rag err fe Herter aaa 
Seats AZae AAT AATTATT. HHSTATAT: SA ACATAT: TARA: HeeATATAa- 
qeatd AG=Ss 7 mated, TAT sracarha flacaa aseaeragee AAT: FATTAIT- 
lat: aTTHaTSAAT A eaAT AIST: qgeBeHages J HAratit WAMU 
gain gaaan a aan gig fafeaata there 
Hat a Atay Teg 7 weag fafearont uyei 


yy. P o[tat | 
ye, P seo, THTTAT, fafesront | 


TATA THAT: 163 


sea TATAA ST aI great faferareai afr 
grated Sato agy aay, faediot: uy gi 


HA ATAAATANAT | HAT Hasta a yfaees:, ATH fAaaA:, FAA- 
TIAA TATTATA:, Hearafrara: ay: eaTASTASTH: TWIT: | TATeaAA Jaa Hlalaw:, 
sraaa aaa airafas:, aagata gat: aratsafas:, aay gad: arrfas:, tora 
gaa: oifeofaa: 1 at ce Sa ayo: «| aalafaagiaaatraraaeacarz:, 
quasar Us: | wa Alfrdareqerdera faaarat ageayg = fara 
aft yell 


HEA ATTAIN tat vta Befe atfraz | 
al av aca war gata fa a arat aes uy 
BA ASAATAT Hlat ATA Biles aTITARA 1 
a aa dea sat vacifa a ara afsaAy yor 
Hraaleatfenrarat aq ararefaay | saa fe xeon eqaaaaarsT a Ad ; 
qaaTga aa Saararat fafraaragraia 1 afeafafrcaraa sila aa aa- 
qreHa: HAMA ala: Peas | TAT al Aa HTL slag ara: Pad, a Haas Aras 
AT THT Fal Aacifa yell 
array fant seq slaca of fasne JaaA at 
asa anlaataa arel Ala J FFAHT? ysl 
want fatten sitaea a fret STATA AT | 
atfan: aratcafancaeatentaeg TAFA: WXSI 
gauaunt fafraatacaaiefaatfaniand aaalady | Tae HAT faa silaete- 
array aaerrarrararate faa; aa: arfameraafanetefaatraaes ata: TH- 
paissaden: | oifeatfraxaatiaftaatt freq: caratian wa) alan carura- 
anfareqcatadeat sft wa: aaoricqeararacarcarfafefa auaa Talat: | alrarhraReT 
HAUGAN AHATAATAATATIAG aAesaAracat TAHA Tafa | 
AAAT SEA TAAAAAATATAAANATAL SAHA MATT ACIT:, TA TT: TL AT- 
alargen Sara; aa seatfeasrararacnat aratat fafraaranacatfaaracacat 
ray qTfemmareaor gals mascara Ararat Fe caATITT eft Uys 


164 qSaeaaraza ye: 


otal afe KEATS AAT Bra Eres fer He 
on auf wet fafa fa gat Avot AT ATA UYRI 
arat afe HAHA ater TAT walfa FA HA | 
4 maaan tafaata qacateag Tah ATA UAE 
Panta wuaT a Tareas | ate acdlafaatfaett Maer ATA: FATT fraa, 
sar olaerea eat A Malt | TA MATATHI ‘cafqead | aa: Tfearea RAHAT: 
aad | ad FAA gat faeaaaaarcat 4 aay Saal areafenara 
HUT WX 
aay arafofarat HEA FT ATABTTT Zale | 
og gata ag Hat 1 fat WaT < HATE UG 
ara: SA thre: FA GaAtasTTT Aa 
aq g ani ag at a fart Aaeg HATA Ugo 
qaqariaaqarataarat Say | aqagien fafaaaracas Haya FA FI, FA- 


aisha Stauta: wat; fret I 7 Sauratat HH TT, THAT STAs: 1 AT a 
ealcaain dasa; att farsa Slaaforraat sta: eat, eaafeorrarat FH 7a 


aft gol 
Hea AT ARTA ATT HAT ATCA Tacs 1 
oy fe TTAREATT afe fanaa FuiaesT GLI 


Haq CAH CANTATA ATCT Hal caAHeA TACT | 
a fg qasreranstor fer fatter ATTESTING RN 


faeaaa sflaer caUTaTat FI qaraauniaad 4 araaarretartaa eft ue Rul 


ara fa ant neate Aor agTat ATAATTIN | 

stay fa a arfcaait SEAARIAT ATAT NER 
muifa cae Hila CAA CAVTAAT AFATCATAT | 
stay sfa a aTaere: HACTATAA WAT UE 


aa Parsaaarat aerate HaHa Aaa a aa eT HA AAs | ey aa 
HAAIAAATATST AH ATSTT «FY “aTagfa a, HycanAaasaea = HCTATATCH- 


Teayerfraat-aae: 165 


TRI, TTHagTonASio wat Fara, geurazerqay sf Pacalaraar sa reay- 
WATAAA, STHAATATTAS HH PAA TeV saa, arelaarageorray- 
aaa SAT IT, ARa qearealedo oqo + HrHTATAIA | va 
stat sft atavatir sadararcnzasty aq arafeart,  aaqataraaafaaeao 
PUTATATHAHAT, MAMAS Hai HIT, qearaqatgenqray sir acaT- 
APTA STATI: STMTAATAATATAAS THA MTA AAMAS TI SaAMATACT:, «ATE 
ATAATATATAT ATTA TAA AHLN:, FAA TeHITApSto eqafaesy ray a ETHIE 
CHIAT | AT: HAT: Heather sila: Fat, Hawa adalfes wet ea’ freaAfa e211 


ery ara Heats fe al acqr arte seqry | 
fea ara wet anf aeqr ara a afe Ga NE 311 
ea oe Bis afs a aeat HVAT | 
SH AEA GH AS AI AAT HA as carla HAT Eg 
aa frarcgaii asaslaatcaraag a samara gat: 
Ga TaISAA E311 
ay faaraqarfr 
arretisthfaat MearaH aig asaat Vay 
gente aratig a craiate fafaatz newn 
wamenstatat: FeTAHa: AaaY TT: | 
qenaleerarararteaiafaa: wee 
PHA ASTI = aseaReaaeararsrat  aarardlar 
warafasort SAAlATA EVI 
ATT SIs TATA Aca Tal ANTAT TATALE | 
Tesla BETAS AMOTITEAINTST NEA 
ATRAT BUT CARTA TA WaT: FAT: CANTA: | 
TS la SHATAAAATTATTETAM ST: UE YU 
aareannay fasarafaaheay | arent fe aarcraearat aforfrastacaeaaa- 
qofasedataieraraacarantianteureanenacagqaeta arataqdad 1 a aq AA 


&v. P fataete | 
&¥. P aaa, aerate | 


166 qaaifeaataa ye: 


qat ASST FIST AT AA aqraaicaa, TA Tat TAA Fafa aHa MAaIAT TATA 
sarqafacel: FAMTACA FATA ayaTaa raed sft NEU 
we qraeaty ageraTete qufncacit | 
Amat Tig fagt ae BEAT faaratfg Negi 
HAl FAMARSATAT aerate: ema fag fe: | 
AFA ATS SET TAT FAM fasratfg equ 
aqua want afaaearataary | A fg qa AETRTAIAET TATA H- 
araafeaasafafaagia: TATE qaraenrai aber: asratfacat watered, TAT 
saa asa Thera Tara araraeaatataager: THTR: FATA para carcaetTea- 
aaa SFT NEEM 
AAT FATABTAT HITVTTTSTSNUUMSAST | 
ae fAASAAITT AEGIS ata AsifaT UU 
Slat: FENABTAT: ABVATAMTISASIA ATS: | 
aie fagsaAtat: GSTs sala aSTifra UgoUl 
fasaha PaTATATaT A sfq sqagret SqeanaIael sacs 7 freer 
samata | sitat fe HST S I RAAT ST AEH IR carla feracaTe ara ae AT 
qenrorgra ra TratraTA Meme MAASAI ATO | mar gy & TeETe farsa, adifad- 
qua atan RAIA JAZ SSTAT TATA sqagitacertacefagan t fataeraracaneg 
TOATaT: FSZGST Fat TATE | flat farsa fafraraTataseaae fra laaga- 
SAS TUT AT sqqSel scnnicaraifaaterfasefararat waqearaaiast mat 
asad aft | IF Paez MAITATANSAT ATEATA: KOM! 


argt Hea FAT TAM fe AAG AACA | 
vrat 2 gafe sitat FaTATayN FFAGA USI 
aera wa War fe aqAAT MATT | 
staat g wala HraraaTarat SARAT UES 
ae aaa TSN TART | aa vad ert freaaraters: eH FA, AIIM 
Sanraea; sratsht freaararcrarsas eat, raeten FAT Slt qqraaaaareat FA 
ae, THAT THAT ATAT | RT| Saas HTT AT cagA AT ATA | qaeaaaeal FIT 


“ 


Teamarfrat-aaa: 167 


Ca Sa: HAMA Habre: gagaqhunaat Hafafecerfacefangrnt waar 
ofa eff esi 
Qa HAT Ala glow sear aig arate | 
fasts aeATt Gat Deas vce 
Ua Hat Whaat warareat caw: TAL: | 
farsa AILATTT Bat AleaAweaA: ween 
HAA TAACATAAT TASATTSAAHAT | CARAATCHT safearacaafad: tah: ary- 
fay daag ava frarisneaieaeeacarerarafaqdenfataae: seqeafraera- 
WATMASAG: ATraAAKT aT AAT TheAAA We E11 
sadtatratYNl at froarfss anaat | 
TINT AM A fHeqrngy asifs WW iigott 
STATA ate frvareaa ag_ara: | 
AMTGATA fatngy avila wz: wot 
paar TAT MATA | Aaa ate faataat AMT ATTA 
arrateearesrermariataaar: ayteaamarasare: ar camadeafaatt ofta- 
ary aaa a fear qeaa aaa aeaarsaray axa, Ta faercnaraqaraeqagayaz 
famted ef@ tweoll 
Hy SrafsHeat S=yea | 
Val aq Aecar at afaacat faaazaqut atte | 
AASAMN AS TaTT TC TTTUT | 9 gt 
SISHUIITAAT GAIA ATATASATAL | 
A_TaAT Wagt Stat zasrarTt wheat 92 
UH cq Haren a fefancafeanant waa | 
ATLAS FAM ATA: TSA ATTA AT W119 911 
TSHTTHAAIT: SIFIT: AAA TATA: | 
AsATAA TATA Stay TMEIATAM whoa: W921 


&&. P ante arate | 
92. P SrHTaFHT | 


168 qearfeaataa ae: 


a aa oat agit faasaaaaacaret Ca, AAT aqaaratefanet:, FARA 
HAA AAAATAST AAAATACAT ASAT: efeaeniafaaaraad at, Atay Thay ASAT 
AITATRASAAN:, TAA: aferrfaatefaatfafatayt: TAAATASAAT IAAT, AT 
ay faqeaaaeata AAATAFATISHATTHANT ATA SH ITAA TAT, aferatecatfata: 
TITAS : TAMA AAs AAAFAS:, ALITA FATT TATAT AT ATAACATACCTAA:, AA- 
qarqeay AAA HAATA :, a fexcoreg Ta Ta TET TAT ATTA LEIA AG THA TE TY Sg 
CATAT MACATSMEATAT ofa io 2-9 

qufsfefaaroratreraaaatig eat aga | 
ge¢ azote tar fafeatasst ate That Wi RU 
op fa leer arrmaataa: AAA AAT: | 
zeq neofa fen fafaant ata aria wg 

qesaey TeTaa: BHATT: | FATA ETT ATAT ATARI AATITT Uo 31 
sfa StaxcarfeanTaeareata TATAA | 

AA FATALEATSAHIACATLATAT | 


eat a Gazal Awa a glia TAT | 
ofa J aafeaacat FATATHTAT TAA Wow 
EHEGTTA EHATAT: CHITA Wala TATA: | 
gfa & agiaTedt: FEAABAT ATACAT: Wow 
ganaseafanemaat SAH | ganazeart fg sarhacenerra tae, palfacenraaal- 
quia, Hafaeaerreqqaran, marracreareaar st fasofet | ATray afacfea 1 fet 
ant aatanetcatate lov! 
ay aqaanea ata TAS Arif Tat fart 
HSS AAA TAT Bs AHTATA Wx! 
suey: TRAAATATaATT cad Ahead at That 
areahey @ oat: TTATTTAATAATA WiexI! 


oY. P afe 4 | 


aTearelfrHl-aaa: 169 


TeTeaxegtaHerhesant SAH | HAATAPAITATIAT TSS: Heal ATA TAA: | Tze- 
THIS ATA TAA: | TAT LHPTASATT ATA Tala: | Wa ATA TAH eHeq TAA: 
eHrqreaqaiar: | fafaarpaHqsa: eHeqeqreal Fa: TUATITMH: | TACT gar: TATVAT: 
TAA TATHEH TIA: | TH TATAAMTSAAT: KHTTAAT: | TF AAA aTATFATAAT- 
TAT AArafes 9 Kl 


ATATACAMAM SATIN Frat fa TaRTReT | 
a alfa scqarat aatae aig foreqooT 19g 
qTaTaleraraa eHeqrat gana: Flt TARIe: | 
a wafer qerareeacted a: freqeay 9g 
THY FATA AST LANA | MALATIaIy sag: Geeatastadafeerfata: 
TUM AATTACAT HT eA AT aaa Aaa A FLOTAA TTT: TAM: TITAT 
ofa faediacd | carareanaganaaaaralacad Janaraisracargarar efa -qafe- 
aed, 4a A aTewqencagfenrafaned: serarararsa aaiweto frre feqaaqt 
afa | aan fe—atetatert:, ATU:, ATALASAT:, FEAITET:, FeAT:, Tengen ef | aa 
feral: 4A AITAMAAAT: BSAA ISCAS: | fSrat: aa Aaa: atlcaa- 
AAA ACAN ATA TST: | AATTACAT ST St SFTATATGTAAAT: GATAIAH Sa keaTeay 
ATACAEAT: | ASAT SPT VAT TATAT: ALT aear: QeAaatr: | genes sft fe 
HUOUATHEAT: BAAMVNTSA: FEAT: | AA ATEAT: BHAT TTFAT sql FAH H TIAA: 
TeAqeAT aft ioe 
 aeata Sart Tt aal at feat TAT | 
at ataal Haet vant afaarin afawat vor 
aaa eHraTAT AT seeaed fase TTATTA | 
aq UVaA Sasa: TAY sfatat Alara: now 
TAIMSATeAAH | SHATAT FHPATSTTAAITT AT SAT AS: TITAT: | TT Tafa ATT 
aratafasin, fafaarraseacaren:, qaxeacta aarafaagaxatiaa:, aatfefaea- 
eqraqfenrareratcareaiaaa:, Satfeaicorateteacsy sh eqey FLATT NCATATATCTS- 
TaBHeTTAaAcag TAA aTVATATeal FTTH AT ft iow 


ve, P afe farted | 


170 qearfeantaa ae: 


AAAAAAA UMCACIHEA BIT Tt J I 
Bt Vt TTA TLTTATM ATAAET Wisi 
MATAMAAA: AGAGEVEA HITT AKZ | 
MAA: TTA: THLTTAYN: FATAMSE: WoT 
RATA ATA T TATA SAH | TRAT ONS tea TT TAT: ATALANTA 
arata fara; aaa TIT AUT Naa aria: ATT AeA, F Cara: efa, va 
geayTaefararaMand A UF TATA: Aea:, A Ta TAM, TUF TA, FU 
meqen, awa wale | aa: aaa TAT THAT, aafaq Teatayyar:, Fahad WITa- 
SAMY sIETaaTG aafanmrer: TAME fareactia | a TLTHT AAT: | Aa: 
qfrerrararqere MATAR TA TTA: TMT TCT fafaat fe 
qcarat: ofr: Fahaceafaayes saaaeaaacat fatarat afeafaareatta | aT 
4 aaa ofcoraaare saadt TeaTfayon setlfa sfasaa, A TAT Real SAS SKA 
AG TITS TA BHATT ABTA Teas TER AT TAT SAT lies 


Het AIA AT TLATTATATTA? | 
qzaa aa safe at scare forzat War 
Sst: EHPIT AS: CHET: TTA ATA: | 

eqsty AG Aaa aes SeaTAHY faa: Ww9e 
gear Fqueeararatacearadad | ze fe areravifexaraatraat | atataa- 
afcstay caf: ee: | a aa STAT ATO Ae ATA Ta: | Thee RATTAN 
qanereneaa: Tafaraeat APIA HUTA; mat fe teeta 
AeeHeay Tee: TATA | fe AF aaarafag aa RaTAA TTA: THAT NT 
fararangsfasa aredal sfreqTy qhed sft ant ath aa aA afecHarera4ray 


aqqafa ca aa aT: Teacaa cay oat cTAeT aft Meee faqayeracad ras acs - 
fafa Woe 


forsal UITTaRTaY 1 AaB TeASt VAT | 
aur fa 7 HAT Wagar STATS lisolt 


faecal ATAaAHTN A ATA: TAzat AAT | 
exrararafa @ wal sfaazat HTAASATAT: licoll 


aearartrat-aad: 171 


CTATHLHAAATTARAT | TTA: T AeA TAAAT SITY TATATAATGT As- 
carfeaaarcatiaea: wat seat aafanaaa ca aaa MATA aH AAT ATTA TTT: | 
waa sata garfesterararerfearcraedarenrdal A ATARTT: | THAT ARTA 
eprarat dafafrteara VeaTAL HAT | CHA aa Hea aaa ferea SHAT HAT 
wha wear HTHTATeatfaataaanfaterarseasy AAAAATHTHAATTHC A FTAA 
gfawaar | waa saaa aeafaagarfeteqianran: ea TeAAeATAT:, WHAT TAT Te 
afarrarareasaargiasrar: § =aaaeaTan:, == Ua saaitararanzanfaataagata- 
qfeorarafsarraaayaaat: PTARCATAT:, WahaT Tea afeafataaarifenraraeae- 


qfaarar aradearar: sfaarracre sfaaaat AeaTaT ATFs liso 
VATAAN Sl GIA ACHITAAAT | 
auaies cea TAT a feats iis gu 
THAT (FETS Wer HTTNAMEAA | 
eHeMea ica Fea TTATT Ft fasta use 
qeaTEes TIA aa AAS TTATT | TAT TLATT THAVTTETA: ASAT or: 
ja aaa eaTATAaat | TAT fE—TSATAT CATAATMAAAAATAHST TAT TAA | 
Tear auqaiarraaaaaateer aut ada) saahierraiadleaataaet Teel 
| saat afraferrraticeat oreo SAS TT wT Ass ATA ATA aAHAT 
ie aaa | TaRAATAT TA fet: TAT: MereHra area frarfaaea ara TeeHTLT | TH- 
yeaa aeatataatenfaaraararaetes: | FETT SATA AT Ts Met HICA VA Hcg - 
afeorfaecencararear sft eaaranaeasegrraaencaes Ut xeafaT ls gH 


gavisatafauig a sfeaarat ATt a BEATE | 
a gafe RAAT S AS FAT ATT USA 
squnafatraratszantat aaa Tarte | 
qanata AAAAT TAI FAAS ATATATA USAv 
qHaganafancntdee say | efexafagar: eratwarerauietsares, xeahexartor 
eqeATaA aaa, TAT: Hlarfema PHA HAATA TTA, LAAT, RoI 
anifer, arHaiter, fafaaratareafasaat Saal AAA TAT TT:, AACAT AARAATI AA TT:, 


52. P “fe efea, aT | 


172 qsalieaaraane: 
AAT: SAIMITATT:, GTHEHTgRAMT:, WaATAA, aeaala qd as TeTA- 
faneqeaditagdeatata iis afa GaraxearittatacareaTt AATAA | 

AA TALTARSAUCATIASAICATAA | 


TALABIAATA ATTY AAZAHTA | 
ainmaé gz fagaaaarfeaqda iic3t 
TAT feaHTAT STAT SAVE SaTSAT SET: | 
MBAS: EIST: TAT SACATAMSA: Us Zr 
gaeqeqeaanad | Tal fe aarcaTeTaN TAA a Tae AeA: | TT TF AT 
ase: | | aHaMlaatarfaeqrarafeqacateadisrams: | AAdfasTeAcatgy FICE: | 
quratea aaal faeacaraya: | farranareraat sft eqagreaqaraearaseet 
afa sil | 


ATMA IH AA ate avicte Wee fsa 
TiafHttaIHaATH ARIAT ATARTH tis 
ATSHATH: AI a: Aaa: THT: freA: | 
afafrargaatat SICTAT: CAAABTA: Msi 
Taaaereteamtaad | af a at: aqeraharqenqeaf wares 
mersfaacaaaaraey equraearfasase: sicaaaayacuaearagiaaafeertata- 


Tara: Bal Temaeargeatasaaacashy eqerran=aaatiacey: | ahaearsterarargzerel- 
Atfaaraaeraaracarcar ead: | eatfeacaarafasacara aaa Shs Wevi 


JAG AF AVIN TANIMTMTHL gate ANT | 

ae Magara awa zea frais usu 
JI AAT AATAT TAATATISHT Aah ATS 1 

aat Hagararat aa zea fasratfg usw 


— 


63. P arrreé | 
ev. Pagite aa | 

cy. P Ae, aEH-geq | 

s&. P arfng, Curae, Ys TI 


TATSNTHT-AAT: 173 


THe Mfssaet SIA SAM | We TAINS ITMTAAeA MAUNA WeGAT AceATATG- 
aTeafaaraasaaraaa «TAA, cat aAisht AAT ST ATHARA 
aaaa Tsai = Mlagerormmyeniafaraaaeaarerarazad «=| aHAAA TET 
aft Usyll 


WE gate uracead ag a AME TeaAAAaT | 
fefefafrarmart siren J Feats ski 


gut vafa waxed aut asaratig reraaAtera | 
feufafeargaarai eIzTHa J Tfaata sg 


AIAASTRATARAT | TAT aa: Tarfaaeraraat sf carga: | aa g faars: 1 a 
wfafrararargenacarerad: wa ga: feafafeargaaat qfadracateraa: | aT 
qfadt waa yaaa facordi cemearqaedt a erate facsaraeatalargaretatiaaraa- 
aaaarenaracad = feafanaaerfa «= aaraat sft waa gana faced TeAEATTARS 
cqgaq | ofavsat, | Slagaaarargardtarfaarqaaeraarcara at feataag- 
Teldtfa Use 


Ala Aaa Ata asaraat a wANfSet | 
a faa nat faaat afaaat AtaAaT FT Us 


MAAMHANG AN: ATATAALA TAAEAAT | 
grata a aat fanaatatanaat aaaTat a sll 


qaiadacara eqaearay say | aatant faad, alaretafaarraargase: | 
flatfeaararaiaaa afaent ata: | Teantarerafaedt sats: | Ta HraqeTal taX- 
aq va afaacrafeafarferarrat | catafe afaateoras aeqafeafaahea at aaag- 
aqdaeteeeg Tataay a waATA, Tat TAfaatemfafeatadfeacaraats sft ate: 
ea araa | adt a alaratafaare: feta satiated sfrageneattfaacga feacata- 
fecgeaaa aart segrreaart ataratafaarnt ara eft 1 fra vateay erat 
qeeqt qarratfeacafag aearfenaat | caetaramecarafawady | fafsraca THAT A- 
afaatsrayarearant faery SHU TeAMHATATIAT Ul Soll 


OT A Nesle AFAcAl TA T Hels sonataqer | 
gate afzea a TAT HAT TATAT Tsoi 


174 qearfeaataa yg: 
aa qeofa valfeanl wad A Harare | 
wafa ma: a TAT Slatat garatat A ssi 


qaiadanifakatasad saadlertrarearraaad | aa fe afasierd: TAS 
aqadai afarferrmen dqactadiaad aaa va: 1 a ae faferacara a sathaats 
afacferratarrad | wal sea aearfaaa aeat afaseTAT eandcay | fag afae- 
faq wear Saqerarararsaarearacaaaras Vaal aa: sett wale | att a 
gar nfarafeafarhraar gt aa featarheoraes eaatiaaaaa T TATA: | A 
aa faferacarg 4 aarfaata afaqafeafasoratarrad | EAT sea aeeaTasT TT 
nfarafeafarfeorren sane cay | fag Tfadtaqeges agrearararesraaT CATA - 
qrarara warat afarafert: TAT waatfa ssi 


fasafe afa wast set go afaaa avafz | 
a anafenate = TA ST aT Heafa use 
faaa at Tad cata gaeagtaa avatar | 
a cqnatenmeg Ta tard @ Hales use 
qatanaardra eqs say aa: faa a Stagerarai sarfaenfasaa- 
aryaeata, a watfafeafasacaraa: | al fe tsi afafercafe qeaeg warat aer aui 
nfasagi afata a feafa:, ant feafaetat feafata a ata: | aa waurate afafeafaear- 
qaqa + al aadeaed | fag eaaereaaenaeartaal veretat | sate afafeaferai 
qaiaiai afaferd) waa afa aa, aa fe afafeafaaea: carat: eaferdita fasaaa 
nfafeadt garcia ise aft qatadxeathtaaaeareaTs TATAH | 


WT AHA aH ASATSATAA I 
aeala Alar Aa Fs 7 IAAT F | 
a afe faacafad a ate gate aaa Wel 
aaa Ararat Natt TIT FaTATAt | 
agatfa faarafadt acats WacaTHTaAA Ne ot 


ASAMASTUSITANAT | TSReITHs aH Tagt ToeqM qeraearaarafafas 
fayeetaed gtararafata cot! 


TeayafaaHl-aAe: 175 


VAT FUATABTAT AFATAFAT F ATTSTTOTTT 
AAT ANITA stata waafattaAT we ei 
sitar: qanaerar: aataal a eal sara 
AL SAPASPISTH TAA aS ALATA WE LU 
ararqafecarargqaday | silaratfa TaReTVAa TAT CAMA TCA HAA AT 
AHA CAAACATCAIHTSAATASAT We VI 
aa aan THNfefesrente ate vfs | 
seenfacquritt fast fag fa fer act WER 
arararaaata waaafaercareat zatta ofa | 
aranfasarat: fag: fascia wa aa ue 
aaTaaaaeaiaeaasaarsrat saetaret saq afe aearnrerra- 
mfgaramiaeatea afafeafanat afafeafaeget cara, Tar aa acecaratfanteatia- 
afemat wna: fast afecgracgarmarat aamfs gaeararet— favatra 
afq Well 
AeVl safeztai fagret fanacig TU | 
ANT AAMT ATATA ATT fey Fe We Ru 
gentgriceata fast frac: TATA | 
ACATSTAACATAATHIN TTA S AEA URU 
feqtrqetaaral SAH | at reat wad: feat: atarrtafacsd, Tat Tfafeata- 
aqeaarara Teche faedaeay | alaTataraseeat gquigaiaad ufafertadd a- 
aatfafa Weil 
atfe gate TAMNST ATTA STHBTTT ATT | 
qaafe aairgront aaa a AATTTITTNST WEwU 
afa vata TAARTTHTA CATATTA TATA | 
qancaatmetretHer areateafs: Wes 


araraea afafeafaegeaTata STTATAT SAF | arata afafeafaed: aaa Hay 
sqacarareaarrta: | afe afafercaterarata fafrafread, gar ae Taq Aglar- 


176 qsaieaplaa ae: 


siaqrara wfaaaiiadiaarsaanraaat dad, G4 G4 aaesraaraearadl 
aaa UATaSsar fased | Tal a Ta Awafefa evi 


ANT TFATAEAT TAT fSheHrenttoy TTT | 
sfe fanatte afore airagra AAT Wey 
aeargatant aaafeafaarc AHA | 
gfa faaaz: afore aaeaate Teas wey 
araTaea afafeatagacafacraeareniqaerat saat wateniag afafeafaar<a 
avaTafafa ex 
FFATAFATTTAT AJASHAT AATTATATNT | 
gataqatgtaaan Hela TTAAWTT NEE 
aAlaatarareaqaaartst AAT TATE | 
quyretfsafaarerin aarctncaaracay Weg 
TATTAAAHTHTATAT AAT SaAAT AHS ST FeGCAAT AAA IAT | TATA HTH 
fe qaratieareagrcaesesraaranancaaiest | aegaea eaaeren afafeacaae- 
caaerm )=—faeaaa = fauaasecaeda «= fag aa eaATAATaequTSsag 
maa ween aft arnrasearieaaracareqrt FATA | 
AT AlTHT | 
ATMTAHTARAT TEATIEAT B AFaATTTIaAT 
Fe grazed stat ay aant aq nevi 
araraarastat waranty waar ear: | 
qa ganazey sa: @g Baazagq vevwi 
TT ROAM Haq ATAATIs Aaa | epitaTsaiagraeaqya yay, 
ETTTAT TIM AACA MT AAAAA | ATAU aeaqura Aaa, AaeaqTatacawrayaaas | 
TATHAATATAA, ATT: FIA:, AAT: FAVA she: TrEqraareHal sf, saat aat:, anal 
SaH:, Ha: Fares case cfs | AAaANTHI, AAA: FTA, qaaat at, saat sat: 
HATA: TATT:, ATA Sha Ta Shs eo 


e&. P oferar, °aafaaar, atfe | 


aeasrertrant-aae: 177 


Stat garetatat ag afenfcar safe 1 a Bar | 
FTAHCNT HAT SAAT AA BIAHTNT TUE 
Wat: gareHrat: ag afar wafer As AT: | 
GITAHCM HAT: HFA AY BIAHTMT Wes 
aa afpataftaacaqaary | seareacatftted: therrarerqata: fear aa afar 
afecgqaraaat agua: sar:, afar afecwarata aera: Gara: | farfererararare, 
faferat aa: faferay seq:, fafera: ara: 1 Sfratait afeacaea afecearad HaaT- 
SATIS: Jarat efa F gersHet: | auraifafesaed fara | ganarai 
afeacaea afacqarad ofeorafaaaa: ata aft a araac: | aa watdtatiaa 
PTAATATA: | aal a faararfas fateqacd gerarafafa west 


wag g faaieat faaar wate gifa a Fart 
aa gate aad fad saa aarfaafe veel 
a ag sfzaaren fasar stadatea & at: | 
ae wacaAd faagua aaraarfa nee 
yatadaermearaaad | ae fe sa: eetrcararrsetfaffaaeaferaar: eret- 
TaTTAUFATAT AA Tea | Arahat J I Ca chasse uaaearareaghaT Tara | 
q parfaeqmeHracagarred: HaTaeqenaara: SaTaeaAyaaTTAT:  efexaVSN- 
AAA TATS TAT ATSATAT AT Hat agqeaed | avfAata AARTATAATT ese 
qaneqaniaraca ura fafaarmenanadal aararenatagead | Frame aradresra- 
areaata aguaaty, fad afaaafacaasraar he afaaarraeard aad FIAT A TATe- 
araifa Ween sft Afra TATA | 
AA PTALAATCATAA | 


BTA TTA Aa TTA TeaHTITAAAT | 
aiog Va Aeral Hat AMAT foTAS 120 ol 
ara: Tiros: TTA TeAHTAA AA: | 
FAT CARTS: BlA: AMAT Tt aaa: igoort 
aaeicaraey fRaTHTACA A TASIUTMITAAAT | TA PATTI AAATEAT: Talay 
maaITaTa:, TATA Kod HIRAM: | TA TaRreaTa faeqaararatTEd sfF 


178 qSafea ata yg: 


Hagararat sfeontarakeaarrarcafeoraas caahad, Magra WTAE 
afecefafranazararaergra af arama ceaaelad | Tae ATT 
aqagizarat Haganeqfemad faaslad, eaararaeg aeafenraraargriatd | ca 
auAS aagreata: qenqaiaes avaearacard, faat faraarara: eayTTataraye- 
weycad Baaatfaazacearfates 112 0oll 


aia fa a aadart asataqeam gate frsat | 
SHWOCTT Mt AAT ATATSTS UVR 
ale sf a sagan: agrareaat wafa fra: | 
SEAPAMEATAAT SlATEATEATAT Qo Vi 
facmafaacaa aprafaumeasaaad | at fe xeafaara: ‘aa atet:, aa ata: Bhat 
war aqafeaad a aa caeg aqurqaraaaa Hala fara: | Ae FARCIAATA TF yeqrad 
qaq aaa seafasoea anarer: cata afa ia qeifraerag) sarataaeaaarat 
qAaATeaPAALAT AAT AT Seas; Tay A acqrafaarqea aaa UaafeeqaSqt 
fasfafaeqa | aaa favaaareal faa: xeqeqcaTa, eaaercata: afra: galaeq- 
cattafa W208 


Us HIATMIAT TFATAFAT A FVTAT TAT tt 
asf ceaqaoy Baa J Tica HITT Uo 
Ua BATH TATA A FaTAT Alay: 
aaa TIAA HIAEA g Atlea BIACAA Ugo 
araen searfeaaracafafasfadataataaad | wat aa Slagareeataataranta 
AHALABANAT MATAR TATA ST afer, TAT Heats | seas qsxeatin | fag 
nat Staqaraantaaierarat gaifetaaananter aferataed a aar ateTaTe- 
qaareeararata HraTaTa HN seaea aaa HAA | Ha TA FISTS A 
da weaetarraed: ata: Slagereafeoraraeaarasaacas aeahcraraargs- 
TEATAMAATAReACAAT AAA AAT: MLO Slt AACA TATAF | 


Us Taqnare Gafeaaang faarforar | 

at aafe caTala at arate eeaaieataag 112031 
va gaara qSsatfeantaaag fants | 
at qeafa ting at & aga g:aafTatery Ugoz 


Teas fT: 179 


TATA ATPAT VAT: TSaqrThetnrasareqiwaayea aA 7 aa sraafaaisarlea- 
aravat sad fafa aaaarfa saaaa sfaqraad | ad: saaaare vara earfeanra- 
awe: | atfe aay anecaeqararfearfaaadasfacaragearaa sflarferarareata- 
ATTA CASI ra ayaa are ff eaey TETTH TAHT TATA eT TT LITA 
PHATAA AAA TaaSTaHe Farad sTHAMTANAMAD aeHTarlfaafaansa ie: 
earadaasataat wunewifinfanaala, aaa faa! TaaMeyIAAs- 
TTATMAUaATIIUSHS: Geararssaqara: fafaadierdeearsarfet g-aea 
qfeatet farted eff 1203 

afray vata aeyTASHA frgeAret | 

qafaariagiat gate seqTaV Alar ii gown 
Weaaey Aa_TAAtAA fasaAr~E: | 
safracmeet vata gaqgeaT Sita: i gowi 

SS faA eae HUTFATEATAATT | CAET ATACATA AT TSAATACAMTATATATA Hass 
qeATASATAS | AAAAAT ATTA aA | Tat sey etlact efeeat|e: | aa: caerafeaaseH- 


safe arasatfa: | Tat UTsat saa | Ta: TAR: Gass seat faaeaf 1 aa: 
Gasaeaeararara cael fread TATA 120% 


Qt TAASATRA TATA AAS ROAIS AT RAH TAAMT AT: TAA: TAHT: ATT: 1121 


+ 
| UI | 


qearaqeqa faqs 

As gaatiag Aagqaay | 
qaaAy A HFAlaage 
satcaa atta act ATT W910 


afvafasnr fazer ANSHABITA ATA | 
ata carat aa Aleaea ateoria wel 
afrare RATA AFAMAHITA ARTATLA | 
ATT TAMAS’ ATT Atarea seat gow 
areaegragzeartr sfaday | agarfe sadaraaereddtdes qorang argada- 
aTUMET ATAd: THAsTtHAeleatfaeastiaaaracatiad: fafeftaeaqyat yraeq- 
faargea, araafrarsatfetararal qerafaned) aleaea aries aaceacaa sfaata 
aft igo¥ll 


AFAANITAS ALTA TTTAT TST | 
Meaea Fafa AMT AeA ATTSITH uigQogin 
araaaataged alley TSAI HATA 
Hrateq wala ATT AeATAT AST_StATA 9 0EI1 
HMAAMCAT TACT AIAA | APTRAA AAA Taras AGIA, Baas aTay- 
fray, crrasafterraa + Urarearafedtry, Aleeaa a Arad) araeq, ant 0a Arar, 
WeqTATAT ATHSATATH, ASAGZSIATAT ATAsagT Slay, eflTHaraca wate a HaTaafe- 
aca wadteasenr faaay se ReTET: 119 o€11 


SCE CIC CORICGE isi 
AEA ASN Ata afaafarAr TTT | 
atftd anatat faatg faecaraty 112 ol 
AAT’ RSA ATaTaT AgTafearAl ATA | 
atfta anartat fava faecartionag ig oi 
AEMAATAM AACA FAIA | lal: aa Hraafaaisareanrafaneqeqr aq 
qavat: | dat faeqresrategrarfearsrarararacanta Alaadt ASI Araya, Is- 
qaaeraeafateaaaay | agate = faeqraeialeardtaraaearerte| a |eqeq- 
faraareqaeaararar afaaal AASHaeAaaIa: AAA, AAA AAATATTaTATCH- 
aTaANTAEAAITA | ASAT rarareaasy: aAMT: weg ware faery 
weaTai aarfafaaasafasayaeaay § cUTeaafaartearafataartaaaea- 
wa: aAATaeaTfeay, aTarcarafacataaaaal ssadaateacaadiag | zag faa- 
ANT AAA: FLA Vaaega SIA ATR | FST ARAMA agy Aaa 
TATATAMATATN GaTAeacaag Fad SF 12 ovll 
HATH AT ATAT FH Ga A Alar ata | 
aacisataeat Maal 7 gait TA AFT Uosit 
Mtatsitat Atal goa TT AraeaTaaT: | 
aacfaatarat Atara vafea J Hal: ugoci 
qaraiat araeaeaifaaraaad | ola:, asila:, TAA, IIH, Araa:, Aac:, FATT, 
aeyq:, Alet Sfa aageratat ararfa | aa aaeaaant Slatfeas was sla: | SaeaTara- 
aan sila: | A Waar Galat va_ganatfeds:, aatfeara:, aaaifers:, araT- 
afeaa:, pTased Sfa 1 zat fe starsat garwarfeacaftaacad Paraecquraaat qa 
qaral | Slraganeraarrafenrafag at: acatea Tarat: | zaaaral silaea, afafaT: 
auafonra: Tararat aa | aah sitaea, afafra: safer: TTA 
4 IH | AtecTaesahera sHaeg, afafra: eaofearat atrarter afar TeTATAT 
aiaa: | alecmesafenrmafacea saa, afafaa: arafcorafaeey arate ofa- 
tai Tararat A aat: | HAAAATATaAal afetenracgaitg feaystra silaey, 
TAT ATAA CAAT A HAMAAT: ATM ASATSTATA F FAT | ArSciTa ghereag Tay 


go. P Tam, faarg faq | 


182 qearteaeraa ye: 

sitaea, afafada aicagferarat silaa agraraaaeed TTA A aa: | 
HaaTSAITAeAT =—- TARA, faq aeracdfaears: SaTETATAT =F ale 
fa Wweosil 


ay saresiat sareata WISaaha | 


strat darzeat freatat aaorert That 
sasrraaant fa a SetesetalATRT Uo€ll 
sitar: darzeat faa et: Baaretat fe fee: | 
SATAN eh A SATSTAATATRT: Uo! 
Fracaetieat say | sitar: fe fefaat:, AATTEAT AYsT faq at: Jerea | t GAA 
fq qaacaurat, aaarafeoraaeartaratrt TATA: | TA HATLEAT SENATATRT:, 
FATT AASTATATLT SPT MR oll 


geal 4 SaTATM ATS quate staataet Faq | 
afa aa Aigagei wre agar fa a ata ng gout 
qfaat Hawafaatgareata: staat frat: FAT: | 
aafa ag Algage cast agat ais a ATTA Uggoll 
qfaararfararfarsatatent say ofadtaran:, ATaTaT:, AMATAT:, ATTHAT:, 
qaeqfrarat: saa Teraaterar aaraaIssilargataae:, Fara aaTeasHT ALT 
sqsahgaracnaaraaars lara aferqerrttaaiay faa: STAT TATA 
cqTHISASAAT ETATART HaTeaeatfa WV oll 
fa ATATAM ATT ATATTAB SAT FAY TAT 
quafcorafacigat Hat Tefeat TAT Ugg gu 


aa: eaTataqarn afraraaai ass Aq AAT: | 
wa:afenrafacigan Stat TH fezat AAT: ggg 


920. P garanit, faaafaar | 
222. P affattaarent | 


aTeapelap-aAa: 183 


ue wlafmatar Gafaat gefanrsatatar | 
anatenrmfactear wtar wafeat wfmar ie 2x 
ua Staftara: wafeer: afaatearfqeren: | 
aa aitorafaciear star vahfezar wforar: 1129201 


qadtefaarctat warathaaafaaat say. gfadtarfaaraat fe star: 
TTA AATALTAA TATA Tfexqracas alefearawied qa aaafzar aga 
Waa 1122211 


ASY TAZ AT WeACAT AMAT | ASST | 
wiftaar arfraar arat wifeaqr war 293i 
AVSY TATATAT TALAT ATTRA ASS TAT: | 
ATSMEA TAT Hla THAT AAT: 2231 
watxant Aaaheaet Sera Ta SAA | avsTeaelarai, wHeATAL, Afesarat 
4 afaqanearriciaast Sf Aa watt sacs fretted, dt cata zarrata, Tay 
grata afarancaraeraatater Tara fates 1122 311 
AaAIHASATSNl AST facat sarant g fHat | 
Hifa Ta BA A at Aefezat rar ie gw 
TFABAAAM SN: MH: WIAA SATSHT: A HFA: | 
stata ta eae aa Fthezar: sitar: we eri 
al aMHIegaaay | Ud eqeraaaferaracmaarqara asiearacmied alates 
aracmiay a ata eqarcaan: Tiesaqarey Ffear awaar wardifa ie evil 
aaa aaaaniagiaat fafesatfagr set | 
HINfa La BIA Ta agteaat Wlart u2eeyr 


qarrarmean natant afeaqntaa: Het: | 
aiatea ta caer mee Alfexat: silat: eeu 


22%. Pact | 


184 qearfeaaaaae: 


Aifezasnieqaraa | wa CqSpACAA MM sara CAA TAATT ag fxrarawnes 
arafizaracmay a af epee casa afceaareetieaal AAAAT Wardatfa W224i 


SFaNAAAAaAATHCAAT qaTAtatat | 
eq Ta AH GIA IT A fantrifa ue Vai 
FENATTA RABAT TAA: TAHT: | 
eq tae a Teel ETAT Gaea fawrtafra 1g gl 
agfcfaarateqatay | Ua CqST ATTA AT aed fee zaTA CAAT AT sTatexat- 
guilex ateizaracmtad a afa eqertaTeaaal qfrsaereeaaiehaat AAA 
Waraifag WV Ve 


ameatcafateay AUTTACHTATAM EE | 
AAATAMALTSAT Scat Ta feat HTAT Ug Vout 
ALATATH lAaSaAy AU TACAATHTAS AAT: 
AaAATEIAATAAT afar: Tafexat HAT: UM VU 
qoafeaarareqatay | A eq A THAT TAT: ATA RATA TAT TAT alafra- 
qrarmad afa eatareaavaearal THs ANT qsateaar amaeat: | Shad aah 
qracmearta aATAATA AAAHTAA Aas | TA SqAUTMAATCAT: TAACHT TF, faasa 
sumatarat sft ig goll 
Jat asforHtat ANAT FN HTAAMTAAAT | 
fafzat ageqaret MTEAT qefadatat uggsir 
Jareagqiasrat: AGA: FA: SAAVTALAST: | 
faasa: TETHIL: ATT: qfrataarat: Ug esi 
sfrggaaatenrat svarat aaifadaeacattratera say | saafcareat eaTqaeale- 
aeat:, + 4 aaqaarfrer acon arena ara rar aeeaT aT | aqemfaarea Fquar- 
HITT STATATAT: | a aparrafraaerd sat | fraarfeateataarrasest Saath 
qo4:1 4 a fre rerrgr qa Tea aaa ee Th A RATATAT TTT | azantfaareat 
ATHTATTA TEATATTAT: | T CATA ABT TSA ATA ATTA: TAT AAT TT | 
a ccnp lhanimenneernninsinere 
929. Prem, Taeat | 
92a. P Aaa | 


aeayrearfaant-aaa: 185 


qa sanqearear: qsafaarea, faasaeq Ffacaoafezar:, tfreq-fe-fa-ag- 
Fefexat arate ie ect 


ait geafnag afenra asa a a fa ag 
qn fa a qo THATS ATAAAT UV VE 
att gafaag afratiea argta @ a sta ag | 
sreqatea ateat mfaargen taerearaatgy 22 
TATAAT Aaa fas AAT TSACAT SATA ATCA A A TAA ATTA AT | act fe BAITEA- 
Hel taaafaary srafaases TATATA | Waals Tat MearaALeATATaALeA A HATAT- 
q<fSaar atisafadaat vafa aaa | aaeagharaa TeareaaTa wat FT aIafea | 
wa aloreftorrearafe ga: gadatqareat wearers Ha aT a ATA ATTA PAT 
AGIA: FACATATAAAAAATAT Star sft Wezel 


Ue Wlafrarat eacafaarcafeaat afrrar | 
aefagat fast Heat Tale AAeAT | UYRolt 
va stafaarat agratarcariaat: wforat: | 
defagiar: frat: veat: AAT SASATSA Ug Roll 
SFTMATIS ATA STL SAA | UT SA ATTAHTAT: aa Aarfenl sesstarer:, aeerat- 
Ae Arad: fast: Jat: slat: | Ta easstarecareayarea sty aarfeot fesaret: 
Waal AHA | FT Yeraetrarvaisaagraregrarat Weamteaqengafys lat 
ala i22oll 


om fg sfeattn Slat HTAT FT STAT TOA | 

a gafe ag om stat fa a at teats eRe 
aq Atfexarty Slat: BAT: FA: TETHTT: TACAT: 
agafa ag ata sila gia a aereaateat ue ren 


sqqarmacaarattatharrcaisr | at cbfaarea: yfaaterasreaerratte- 
Araqararereramenar faa HarsarearsaHay aft aT | FRA TT 


228. P aTst | 


186 qaarieaataa re: 


ag eqaardifzarin pfacareaes BTA: Harta a aeaT ATA ATA sfrat waectfar | 
stag geeagcafcsahaean TaTIA aa aaa Tf: safacrassilacst FEAT 
ata gz 
ats qeafe aed geafe gaa favife gearal | 
goats fazufed at aafe stat wei Afa ng RR 
sratfa safe aafacota ates fave g:aTe | 
ailfa feanfed at AsAa ta: Get AAT: UKR 
AraTaTaT TAA HASATIANAT | SaeMCaATAcaTHA CATA: PATA: AE TRA SAT 
va wal, a aay: Gare:, TaTHTAtfe | Garfarara aay: qatenfaarar: cadated- 
featfaataddafrarares aaeafaade reaeTT AAA Ca FAT, ATA: | TATATAAHeA- 
aarat scerfacefaaarratniaaraiea FAS GCATSTEAT LATA HATA ZI A TF hal, 
area: | WaaTaTATeMATaaaTee Tareten fates atahaia MARU 
ganfanea site song fa asaete agate | 
afaTssy assila mrvatate fats ugagu 
vafaanea staracte qataage: | 
afansscasnla atareafcaterSs : ugg 
Harsitacarenrratarsatrgaaay | aaa fear qagieaag Haya faated- 
Frapraniresrafantieactafaatareres :, feast MecTsrT eta faataae- 
BICAHAAT AAS: Halfadcurareeradafaaaa aerate: qalastaa feared I. 
afanry qanaaaequracad arareateacnahea: waning WattetaTS aT 
il azafarfagasastaataneatate 223i sa Mrareseareas TATA | 


AF AA ATTASATATATA | 
AMTAHTAATAITEa IEA Tey TATA | 
ala wand afnd alata ArMat ueevir 
ASTARTATTMATATAT 7 Alea Araya: | 
aqraaaaea afta Slaea Baaat ugg 


ararararaaataaca eqTaTa) aq) araterataggresataag daafaeaqed? 


Tears fyaHT-aae: 187 


say at faaedt, arereandtat Aor aAaACaaTAT Aca | AAAACATATATA AHA AT- 
aq, Saeta Baacaarararfetfa 1 e2vii 


agezanrnnt at fecafrara a afgavled | 

wea o fasnfe fused d ano afa asala gayi 
qag-aaa at ferries arigavtecaa | 
aq a fared fred a rao Tareas EQUI 


ATHTM alas TACT ATA | Gageaaraea fearftaant sfzaat- 
eaeg Aft aaafarer = franqmmstaanraaaararay warerareat softar 
aft eau 


ASTNT AITST AVLNLACHTANATAET F I 

QATATSACTUAT Slat FAT ISHAT A TZ ug ge 

ATAASAATT AZAT ATNITAAAT | 

aT ataaagy wtanirigsasrt wot 
BEATA AATTAT: ANTATTA TT ASAT | 
garaxearvat Aateat TO: Tatas ASA: ULVENI 
ATAASIATTASTIT ATATINTANETA | 
Wigs Hanfstscaeaay 122i! 

Hageraan: aay Shy AaftarqqeqwS Teg ANAT | Aca TAT aA eq Ta- 
TATA TCA TAA SAAT CAT EATS ATT AAA AT IAAT SF SPRAMSMT AAA, AYRMATAT | 
ATA TAA TTA Y cq aa SacA Tat aves ey aca aeq aaa aaa ta: qaqa Ss 
afxquenaray, ATT Ta Stra selteqey Saray fafese slazery | vafag 
SHarttanatedat we: araatfaat armsfagaa sfaofer fa ueae—eaen efa 
AAA TATA AACA | 

sant yeraray | aa aarafenrafadacarcarastiargggarast sagarcaaa- 


aaa 


22y. P Fagaa | 


188 qsarfetaraayg: 


at Ga are sat vat ¢ elfe afcorrat | 
afeoratal BFA BEATA alfa Thea Tal uggcit 


nfanfaraca dat aetat sfearin ata | 
ate = faaaTNyT TAY TAT a STAT AT UA REU 


atafe Hlaeda Atal AaTaTHATAaLea 
afz fanatig afral aorrfaforerott aferert at eget 


aq: AA HATTER Alaetaeg wala THLOTA: | 
afcoraraa samt vata afas tht: uggs 
afaafanaca 2at 2atfeferatin staat | 
deg faaarEt aa UAT AT FST AT URE 
Alaa Hlaeag ATA: AATTABATCT | 
efa faaatafoat satfafaaa: afaeaat at ugg oll 
ze fe aarfem Srateatfzaraaatfraaa Pease: afeorat wafa 1 ofrarega: 
qeraahenrancns FA | HAT areatfanfay af: | meaferrates: | cetfeearter | 
shiva fasarena | fasamentamest | esa FA: fear: ofcora: 1 If<TT- 
ATTA: FATATLTAAH HH | HAT: TAA CHTAT TT aT: | TeafaTAATAsE: | SETI 
afezarter | efatea: qafasarery | ParaMeTAT Uae | TST EAT TAI fearey: 
ag Peorra: | Cafe ARTA RT ATT aT TAT TATA HAA TATA HAAS 
faud aatfeataad at aeacafeada | aca garacforafafaet sitagicrrat sit- 
afenrafafra: Taras TeAATTTSTAA TAT ATATTMNT SAT URRs-k Roll 
AT FOIATTTATASATCATAA | 
Blet Tit etal faaratal a wea aTateH | 
fasafa ata at at aaet at atfe sitet igs eu 
lal Tat ZAAATATS: AT ATT ATS | 
faa aca aay at saat at wafa afters: 1123 gu 


quaqrqareraraeaararearraaag | 2 fe eantettatarrenarafenmar ae: | 


aeaqarfqat-aae: 189 


faasaraqfeora: | cafay qea ara wafer, aeataea wafer gaat saat ar afer: | 
TA AA WAAC AA TATA TA YA: THLITA:, AA JF AleTaMaswIeaaes TATA 
aft ese 
aeatenrart you aael ata fa gate stare | 
Se WIAA Atal SEAAT TAT Use 
aTarfcora: gear: aafafa vata alae 
FAY: FEMAATAL ATA: BATA ATA: UK FRI 
TUATTITSSTTRATANAT | flaca ad: faraaadararqa: Jasrtenal serge 
fafaaaracaa Hreoiacaraaraaaratgedt Aalst ATATAT | TF Tray pleas - 
ararcar sqaafeorrat seraseg fafrraracaat BIL AAT AAA SET ATATT TA | 
qaqaeq adiaeaaaaararral fafasesafacasferrat sitaquafearafafaat xea- 
quay | Taraeg adieaannararqar fafacerafacattearar srargarterratah rat 
FATT | UF aaeefassarearareal Fara a HA TatfratAts 1122 RK1 
Brel Brara Ha faad wate ane fra | 
wan ag saa arat Beary Aether ggg 
DEAKLAT: GH fan: canisaa faraay | 
saa ge ga acarcnatin qatfa ugg an 
qaataadanad |adt fe sant sada: gagaddfavat gat aa he fraasitat 
faad Asad, aa: HAT qacaaattad | tat fe—As FH, qaaaraals waa THAT AT 
afanatafa 11933 
Aa Hale Ae AAT TAN TIAN TALE | 
sitat afafacfeat atefe a ate sigte We avi 
aa: eal Het Fat Hat aeTATUaLT | 
stat afafaciget arefa ait ataTeTa 1g 3 vu 
HAHA MTAAM ATA HA MTA aersareqaaay | ze fe aarfef sta sarfeaarta 
TAMAS AIHA | aeqaifencararniia yaad eqafa, adeaeyd aa ae eAeTT- 


nn 


932. Porat fa 


190 qearfeaataaye: 


aMeaeqaquata | TT TAA: BAMA ITTHTT: | TA freaqaaargal sirat safer 
fafaacrafedfoorrafere: aa fafacerat aaife aaterarred, ceaferafatraarsarca- 
qfenra: Faw facts fafrecaatanrela 4 | xa carararantercaal Sraraay aes 
THT: | canndearta Hae gaat qoustaaa Rafacaral 7 faeeaad ue3viu afa 
TOAITTTATASATRAT AA | 

AY ATAATATASATEATAA | 


TIM Hea Tacal anata fat a aTArT 
faafee ofa waa Foo Slaca araate ug syil 
TM AA TEA STHEATA raza THTTTA: 
Fad atfea area goa sitaeataata 123 yi 
quyrTaaeawSarearaaad | Trea ssararateaa: Praca aft Aa: FAT 
arat: serquataaey fafa aracat STUNT AA aa aaa igeq BATA aa: | aaa: 
TAPATLTTAT AVTATLA sfaarat Taratat xerqoaTea eft Ugsyi 
arvgaagaga wal arafea At a ay BgT | 
aman fe gen caret fa Feafa ug 3g 
wekagarag feat ata ag Aet | 
aA ly Fert caret shat Tatra 93 er 
STAT AASTTSATANAT | Aeheasaray vfat:, TH saaerearfeargsert aTaAT- 
GITAT Aer, TEnrararatalat cfaacrargTaty—TI Tae WT: secafaqacare | 
an fe cqaaeraat Sarafearerrearafsat waft 1 saftaaryfratarceeeTeeay- 
eqratmfagare dtazsacfaaree ar warfasarfaat sf wats 1193 <1 


fafad aufeae at afgd czam at ¢ afgzamnt | 

afsasafe a feaat aaa etfs ATHAT ie zull! 
afed qafaa at g:faa gszat aeg g:faanant: | 
ofaraa F FIAT ACTA AACATGHEAT 112 2011 


23%. Parag 
92. P tfeasafe | 


SRE IC CORSE GE 191 


aTorreaSrreqMaaad | afageaurfagactanaciay Heat ax fafaaratafera- 
Fracanaifaats FRET | aftrecaueraalnary fagwaey TeHTafrAMA aT 
ATAANAT AS SFT 112 30911 
HT A TAT ATTY Arar alata faaarasa 
wlaea Fufe ate sqal faaad agar afa usc 
BA AT Aat ATA ATA Atal ar faaararar 
Waa attia atte argeafafa a a ger wafea neg 
PTRATACASTCTTAATT | ATATATATAT SATA Slates PreT aT: BTCA | 
qTAT Araledy TA Taral sHTasay | ad wrarfacafafeceagraerarsaa aaa frat 
waft | aaTaeaTsaaaaseMafaasateararacaiarg = Fafaa | oatfrat sft 
Wadia ugessii 
attal Walaagal Flgqea aaat a faarg 
qxafzararatat Ware a aaa Hrs ugzen 
aal Taldaigal Blase Alaa a faqag | 
qztaiaragqata: qea ATaag Hrfa uiezeEn 
WITaaeaSqeAadd | TATeagar sal Teafa:, aTaeasenta:, fegaateagunfa:, 
quafearaafeafa:, Teasarantenfasafa Taya Atat geqqToaaeg fafaqaracaa 
HIUTAA ATM aaa Tees ATTITITAg: | Ahaha sAHATMTAy avTsren sfararai 
TATA SOAITITAa SET 193i 
ants a fareat sfeqaaat 7 Azeerher | 
HIT A eIGa Atal aacaay sift w_gwor 
aaa frerat gfzqaaat ata 
ala @ gga Ale: WaT watea ugvoll 
qrTaaqaarasiSarearaaad | lantefaaasyat «=arateuanaaafaeaa4:, 
dramaiaargeSsraaisaaen: Sdaarnaaateda:, wareTeasHatfefear- 


ow 


Q35. Pata 
93e. P faacg, tiearazarat | 
avo. P fareran | 


192 qeateaataaye: 


Hacay, parent parr ferent arr fina fae TAA A PAT AT HTS ATS TTT , PITARTU- 
ACA SA SACACAAATAALA TIA TST USA, AoHry J YARAISATAT FETA Tyra 
AAA, ATATAA aaaarfcanlea areas fraTfaaae rt aig: | Uy AAI ATAITIS AT 
SeqTTTTAATISAISY AAGUT UA voll St ATATTATASATEATT THAT | 


AA AACISTASATSATAA | 


éfaqnaraaont forafgat site geo AeTtEA 
alaatadta fates qtataaiea? eee Ut 
eftganoradat faargtat a: qs ATT 
graaaagt fig aataaieary even 
qacazearearaeaa datrearaaad | ait fe aavedfafra fafa earar: aaa 
araaiaat araed at area Papers Tracie Traet aT HT TTITAASTT fatad | efara- 
SaTaeat, AAT RATATAT: HAA: | ze TfereTaT ASMA FeTATT- 
AACSFTATTEMA ST UVR 


aca 1 fassifa tit dat Atet a Aeazeae I 
mraata Ag AIS TATSSTSTA [HIATT UA 


meq a fae Tat SAT Al AT AAT | 
areata TATA Aga: aT fae: ugvR 


Aaa TEAS TATADAT | AEA VAST STS MET AT TAIT a fe faa 
ara: aa falaarcaaearerrgag-ae frat: Taagy a Fe aTeafa, fag dfaad wa | 
aaa Metmanaferrafratey araaat: | afer hare: TATAHAT TATA ATS TOT 
gfaarat TETATAT ReAAaTT SFT UY 


HET AAT ST FH HT ara a oifes fareea 


HATH ACT AAT ARIASHIEA HEHE MQW 


arg aat ag qed a ata a atfed facaem 
HATH ACT AST TATYTAHACT FAM: UY 


9x2. P amifeg, atacifa fafer | 


aeaseyat-aaAa: 193 


fain saweaerieqraaad | aeaatfirat faraea aaal faqaer alt arena: 
HATH JATLITAST FeaHyareAST WT A ara Hala AeA Tal YATYAATA- 
FA AHH: FAT: ATM Marafasala | aca TarzaafearAfrcay ATaTa7: 
TTA RATATAT ST: TaTAaT saucy fa ugwan eft Pacrarsreaqreart 


TATA | 
AA PAMUMTATASATEATA | 
aacAltig Hat aate at fage ag faeke 
BrATH fsa seni Hof at frag gyri 
TATA TFA gaaeaa frarasea ay hart: | 


aunt fare agerat eufa a frag eve 
fama TTeaTaaa | Jaryashearafaaes: FaAT:, YSITaPT AMT: | TAT ZAA- 
SATA TATATA A ea Pea RATATAT ATT fa PATRAS TAA ATTA STH 
srafeaafaraa aracaearea aq eaaaaedtg a aghasaeased T AA aZAT 
aan fasten wife | aa aidtiaraqanal afeceracganifua fea: Jarrart 
arafase, TaTUTaa aA ATA HATaAA: APIA HATTA KoA LT UY YSU 
SY AAT Hat acgrgaram fe scarey | 
afrsn wife frag ort at ais BEATA UVwyu 
A: AACN JIA: ATATATATATBT TITCATAA | 
arcat earafa faad ata a aeaalfa HATH: Lvl 
Hea fra UATE TATA SAA | aT fe ALT Targarenragaraad Jad: Th 
AAAS: TUATAAA aTadals: Fact AA STAATTAT TATA: ATTA zaty- 
arama qaafnddegeaaaned am ef waatfaafaana: Taad I aq 
faaratreae: sauateragiieserqecnererraqd gad FACT: Aaa 
waa fasugercs sat eataea atfcafata gw 
sea oy fasatfs trait Tat AN + AVTTTATAY | 
ACH ARTASSEM VITA ATAT ATW WMV EU 
gen a fara Unt Fat Atal AT ANTAATTA 
AEA TATA CATATAAY TAA THA: UY 


eve. P IftHre | 


194 qSaTeaaraa ye: 


eqTaetifaaada | Jeeaed sfaafrraaaaiate ear | AATRATHATA 
fafactadtiaa | oat aa anit erateametafare Terr Pacard say aga, ae: 
qad: mtg carnal ery RAAT ALE ead AAAS rareata fasara faazafa, Teta 
fafearaaaeraerfaatedea asa Slat aTaad: APHASIA: AHAYAl- 
qapnaaetartard | af HeT qTATRNT A aSANAAA EAA FTAA efa | qar 
alata 
vasa fa facangar scar wrufa age gac | 
aafaatad aca sat freate sf” | 
cara ofer Ger BTA Atal Ta A SFART | 
a nate fafaaacd FT ALATA ETE UL¥E I 
afa fasrcrqataeqieatt TATA | 
AT FITTASATSATAT | 
& aera gafaot ara Tal Hee ahs aca | 
at an gata agt TraaaraT fafagst ugve 
G TAATAZAT Vlg Cat: BUA TATAT 
a aa wafa ag: gananaor fates igri 
aeyeqeriemtanad | afe eeagarear ToaTsaaMaTatadt: HAAVATAcaTgSTT 
TAAV at ara Hila, gat a arear aa fafaayast aaa qaranant fafeea aay 


wafa | aza Metres: Jat sya ar afeorat slaea wtaaea:, afafaca qur- 
aapneaterara Hat Teast TeTATAT KeTI A ofa evel 


Santa Tet AI AAI HAA TSY | 
wrafnfaal gat tat cferrTrataatestat evel 
ainfafrd Tet AT AANA HAAAA: | 
arafafared areal atat tia satega: ues 
afacgrateararemrerraadd | wer fe eaqgrarat silaseerafrartepear- 
qqat: | at aa Aafafrad | ae sen aera area cares: | 
arg sarerarat fafaseafeafeotaraearay | a Tasitearatatae: | siterara: 


EEE 


< P gare, fafasrr 


Tears frHT-AA: 195 


qat ufruneadtera:, Aedtafarneafeafanre seas: | TeA TaTATAT TeMET- 
careafar sare art:, fafasenfaafeafaggcareracyaren Haars wats Ug evsil 
ez agteaarat agfaacaea HITT Vins | 
ata fa a carat afanara 1 asaifa ewe 
tqragianed ssefaneqea stem wforay | 
aarafa @ WUMATATIANTA A EAA level 
faearcatfzxearatararafe afecearerararatad | aatert frasefaacraa- 
BIA TUATTSANTS IAAT aHeT: Ties: PearearaarHaraara sft | TaTAls sita- 
WTAAAT CATA TATA Vta:, AA UATTfeATATAT A ATS Tega TATA AAT ATAa UT 
aaa sft Ararat Tega | TAT TITS AAT Hea lareaaT qTrIeGeaAaaalAta ewe 
afa aeaqqeseateaat TATA | 
AY MATTASATCaTAT | 


agaara faaar state vtiea ATaAaaaAy | 
araaatan fant tafe weaea J faTTTAT UgYort 


HEACATAIAN J Asa Acacitareat F | 

qafe gfaatigd Aearatg ACATA UVUe 
Reanta faaarsatad atita: arerafacte: | 
araaataa faat sad BAMA ATTA: ugyon 


HANAN FT AaA: AAAMHITA F | 
qrealatiexactieareatata FAATAT UY 2N 
ZOHAA ASTI CAAATS TT aM acaSTeataaad | aaaedle Slaw AlSeeT- 
Sqeqt wta:| acatat vata atfaa: | deat WaCATAAMTATATA: | TAT ATATATA 
aafa eutara: | eataraa wate ara aaafarcaneararafataaeararadaata pat 
Sf. a un sflargfearar wraater:, wafafs Aq | ara: aca faafera: salar 
ay ausadaaataraares: | a aa aarfont satfantedanataargafaaaeyst rey 


eve. P asafd | 
242, P aeqmy | 


196 qearfedataaag: 


auiaaed: 1a J atfaat Merasetsafaert Tela | AaTsea arTaaaral fareead | 
aat faegraauraeared AreRtrarafataareaatlagaarrcacaaaer Yeats aar- 
wITAHgdaaara ANTSAT ASAT ALA A ATTA eafad aewaracaaara afta 
feared = FATATAMTATS TATA faqzafa | ad: watara a fe waqateaaa: aaaait 
SAI CA AMSAT VeATATAT A ATA Rrcadatafaced | SAT ATAHAAATHTT: TeATHA- 
WALT: TAAACAFTLAA UQKO-L AY Il 
SAMTITAAM AIT MY AMITcAAAT | 
stata frsazeg AAtTaaSsea ATITA UQYRU 
SHAMTATAT eats A AeaTeATA_IAy | 
wtaa fasziag: caataafetes areal: Ugg 
SoU HA A ASTICA A HT TEATATEAT AAMT | Tae AY AACA Add: 
safes: eaerqcacatfearagag:aaafariHectataaea sera Wea Tera a TAT Sara 
apiqamaaararaadiaaant Warwdafagad Taras sfeatrraaagia- 
SAIATHAACEATASAITAATSATCAAT: TACT qaafaaaaat afsaarad Fad ar factea 
faatiegeatTamat Bft Ugyri 


AY AAT Het fSATATTT TeaHeqHy | 
qanaaarsem Aafe Aa AT AT AAT UV 
a: dary gat fareeaa Taare | 
aqTaaegsay Fah Aa aa a AeA: UVR 
eqnieraerieataNdd | TT aq wae: Safest sraatet afa sfeercsdacal- 
azradaaat fregrat Tafa crarereatas fast deal Taare HalhaeaaTsts FaT- 
fuerqgarafaartarg ahaa eaaraTy-aaigarets fasaaaagTa TEA 
amaay aedtargaianiaea faa aercarafaeers: SAGSTaTAT ReTATET: RY atl 
gfamrerrerrearears TATA | 


aad a dearmiagaeraepaataaary yaaa Tes ea Tea AA I 


942. P forsHt | 


Tea THAT: 197 


TT MaATITISag haar aay 
Wasa Tig sweafsgetan song | 
ata a da frag akaantnfed afng ugyxi 
Wlarqura Airaas fagazsraaaraAay | 
alfa a aalfaaanftacanfafad afar neve 
AAAS TMSATAAAT | SHlaeaarafaad ated Arerart: 1 sfracaaray fe arrearat 
ATIAIA | ATTA FT Aa faarrararasaaea aaah acard | eA Aarsitaea- 
VITAAA AiTaaaa a ea Ha TAHA soy Frege Ta farAaAedeag CAT faa CTA Aas 
fafad aeafeaa | a@a Aterart <fe 1 fafas fe fea aarfeg afeaq_eaatea eater 
4; wanaraaaifacas: | aa eurarafeaatiecacaet equated, Teararafeaat- 
fracacaeg qeaftan 1 aa aeararafeaatfacaed oeararafesatfencaearaaca- 
Maeda ftiead ACA AAA AATCAAT SAAT L MN AAT MW LUI 


wal agrafaagal afraqeqrassaate TAA 
afe anfa am ang csaeate BraTaTAl UgUYIl 
sia: cqutafaaa: afaaayrratatsa TtaAAT: | 
afe pea tam aaa Tals BAA ATA NAY 
TAAUAITAAAT TAA TACHAAASIT = Slaeqatafaaaafedea |= Alea - 
eqalaaaad | aarfort fe sacar arrararaferacata ea atafraaearcagatiqntedtate- 
arqafareaar canta Tey AT! AUT AAG S ea ahqaay TIAA TANT: TZ- 
afcafata arad | ceratatfentfettatearsa far cane S aes AT: AAITA- 
qaqaeaearaqaayT sia aaa: caafeafafs araq | aaa afe waaatfiger- 
AAAI: TAF Bae AAAAAIad Tal SHaeyTeaea Beals | Aat fe 
Haraarataad afed Aterart aft evi 
oY aazeatea ag AAs rT HIfe aie Ara | 
at anafcangl aafcaatt gate tat ugyg 


q: area TART wT Ha af vray 1 
a tanaicaase: Itafaazt vata sla: WeVE 


eee 


guy, P afr | 
guy. P TeAtafd | 


198 qsarfeaalaaye: 


qcafcagTaeASTEATTAAT | ay fe area ra reatga fra Ta STAT AAT: aq Tae 
TAAZA aT aTAHIGatha, FT AHACAME: TALTAAL seaaiaa ; aat fe wage4 Ysl- 
qaimafea: eaareaa, quzed aT UTTTTA Ta Ce: qzvafcafata ux 


araate AMT Foo ATA AT ATT TE ATA | 
at an azafeat gata fa frat qeafa Wey 
areata AA goed Te aTeATAT ST ATA 
a aa acatea: wadtfa farat: seater 1 gyn 
Te IEGECRCCEC (IC bi mera agaraaad | ae fae TATTITT ATA: FATA, 
AYAMITAT: TTMAT ht | TA TA qTg at aa wTaaTaala sea Sawa afe @ wat wala 
aq staeret aa Teafea eft Wecat | AT: qrafeasaraaeaant Ca, 7 Aaa 
sft U24oll 
AY ASARTATAY MOAT ATT ARTAM | 
amfs cents fad at arated azfe stat gust 
O: AFATAAA: ATARAT: ALATA CTATAA | 
ararfa qsafa faed a: canafea aia sla: ney 
cqafwaya eae TTeATAATT | : AI faqRTTMTATaT aaa TA: TRIeaT TT - 
CaWaIGaeUAAl: AAA ANAT AATTSIT atatfa qeafa faaanafeaacaa, a 


@aq can ated aefa sa) vat fe efaafacaet ged auras aaa Crate 
fafa weysil 


afed azfa an at at TezeaeqUTaAT TAT | 
dauornfaaed afaacg azfe aeaqral wget 


afta azia tae @ a: TereateMTaTigATeaT | 
asaatafanetafamed AACA: UQUEN 


qecaafcarararastattetaag | ay fg aia: aneaateqeaten aearcrat- 
raNTaAra cadre AA, rqqeqaanatayeragaaart: ACT ATAT ST qaaala aed 
guc, P ATT | 
eye. Pad at atl 


Tears feHl-a Aa: 199 


waa sfaneraa aia, a aa cay ated arf va fe qexeatfaanfartarer- 
aTaatarTs fraser HeraniTEITT | Ta Gaafece acearercaaTalatiad fea 
aeAaTaATATa SAagreaaarharca wefray 1 a aafavfatas faeaaeragreat: arer- 
AATATACATTANTANITIIMAT | AT CAFTA TUARAT Arawagafes 112 xe 
TATA AEN AFA NIMANTTAT | 
aat aafeg afcat aagret AleaaT fa uegott 
aAtfeaar ara AATAIANAA | 
ater atfa aatl eqagrel aterart fa uegott 
farqaneaniaraatad = gaifesceraqercaterarifaeant say | | ataieelaara- 
atfeariy wearatt: | Ta TATA xeaTarafaHerad ACaATAAS AAA Ala ATaTeat 
TST TAKA, TATA Aaah TY AaTAyIarasaesfaataa, ararafeqa- 
swifsacfafaaafrqaaaedagered «=o atfa aser wal_gde: cqgcraaqatarfad 
fAFTATEAATAATAT a SAASTLAAA ATTA AAA: HIATTTITIT MT Aaalea AT 
qalaatfedtdtees sfaregaraarasafaarg aay faaaafaeat facqreaa, 
araalaeateag Yasaey Safafenaareqaraaqarararareay Jarata faqfera- 
aTacarta, fasaaniaarrea aaa araarqaad sfa i 2eoll 


frssauan afiat fate ate aatteat g at act 
my Huta tata fa aon o Rate at alzaarTt fa urge 
fasaaaan afnafeafaea: aatiga: Gy a: ATKAT 
a wufa fafaaarara qoafe a alert sf ugg ei 
SHASTA AEA ATaat MRAAALAATTIT ATS SAM | APRA ATTA CAAA Sat 
arena Hacauraaaaahacareareaaa AAA: | aT aa HAaaATafaareaqaAg 
AACIAAAM AGIA TAfeaTAaTA ASAT HyAMAAaTAATIAseTA TAtfeaTaTs- 
ASMIByaTasaaawacera a armaaray ywTeeafafamaraearae:, Hafeagar- 
amar carsattrara a Ta: safaasfafaaraasta:, afeaearata are fafascuraarat- 
SSAA Aaa Aaa: IATA: AAAS iS araaencar Teararfedt Acayt ATAN- 
qratafancrgeacatigaraarazearaz: afasrara: aaarearafacod, afer arate pret 
qauyarar Sacararataraatracarereaay Alera sceasad | aay faeaaeqaercArer- 
Anat: areaaraararar fratrgrted Slt 12821 


200 q>a41 fcaptaaque: 


sit atfz fe Aeahe ACATT ACTTT ATITAT | 
at atica nin cantata forfesat atfe ue eau 
gyactia arate qeafa AKATARTEAAT ATA | 
a alica ata zaatata fafeact wafa ug gan 
ACHAT LAATACAACATIATAA | A: ACATATA ATCA Aaa ata AAT atla— 
equrafamafeaeaargaaa, ATHAT ATTA RAITT TAHT yaaa, arerat weafa— 
graiaeaaraataaa, a aeatera atfea ata aaafaia HATAHUMATA AST ASAT 
wats | HaRaTiCaM Asap AS TAT SM ATT ATA fA a LAAT faQaAAAAIaATAAT 
fracrarratafa eel 
ao farts aed Geos at an aAaaAeate | 
sfz a wife afaatt aasaae 1 Agate UgERn 
da fasarfa aa qsafa a aa ateragquate | 
gfa asaratia Weal SHeTATAaT A ASA UL ERU 
agearna. darfert Aerartigcafacrat aq | ze fe eauranrfancarataeds 
dlerg | arcnat fe gfaacdt eaura: | catfacastaaes: sTfameay | let Aaa: 
gq faarad, TAIRA ATHTS: | TARTS THAT HAA TANT TLATATae Met STA ha 
cafaatfea | saargen ua aracl fasrarfa, at: a Ta Wea: | AACA: AST, 
aa: a oo Mamas vafa 1 aa: afase ca aarfeot ateraratel 4 a4 
waft N2eagil 
dannmatcan maaan fa afazcattey | 
atafe 22 afd afg g sat a AAS AT geil 
asaataarizatin meant sfa afacearia | 
arafafed afta deg aeat at Atel aT eee 
asaaraaticarnt safacaragaea rasa Hlaeaara faa feaem AeA et eae 
aera | arate fe araaraatheatin feaearaants Tare aafaatha Hatd- 


i l ————— 


962. Paya, atic | 
93. Paufaraat | 
ge¥. P arate afe 


TeATS AH T-AaAT: 201 


aafaara sat Hafafeesarencaeeaagiearary wafer | war gs aACATTAAG- 
safatrafaerar aanasaca aresed, Tar fraaHageaaata varia faegara- 
PICTATATATATATATANARLATAT Wafer | Tat: aaa faaeay shereaarafraa. 


SPCAEN ATA AAT CAA TT AAT 112 GMI 
AMTTNTAY MITt Ae Aonfs FFATATTTSY | 
gate fa granlea qraagral gafe Ttat ugeyii 
AAA ATA Ale Aaa ASATATTT | 
Wadia g:antet: aaAATat wala sla: ueVEyn 
TeNTAATASITEATARAT | Hearfes vray fafearadaag afearargefeaar 
faaafaca Tearaly: | AA GeamMAaaraarate aad Alaarahs ad: YeasralreA aA 
vadrafasaa feat sadt der atacaistt = <cUnatqaquranccwaac 
sariad | aa 4 fa gatrregaematanafgaracgafakaa a ef egy 
ACgafagafearaaTATTTTAATTTy 
aufe guy agat 1 ¢g at ararag Hats egg 
3g aaa ATTA AAT: 
acatfa gua agat a ag a HaaT HUT ue 
sagen safsarreaaa Aeaartcafrerat say | aeatfeufararet: 
safasggarain sft at Slat HlaarrracaresaraaTaT AST: TEM: FT qeatta, 
aq Gea AHAPAAAATLAS | Tt: aaa THTHfrarhs afeeetar TeaTNaTa fa frararcal- 
fafa eesti 
wea fgaa naa at awaeateg fase Tt | 
arn faninfe ana ance acataaaryz fa ween 
meq TIA SATAY AT TTAED faera TT: | 
aa fanratfa aaa tanca caine sie ween 
Aaa TArATATaey UMHedeaaadaad | AT aa waft safes Tea 
aq ara a aneafagrafaeatem sft freruTyetaeq cqaHy Waad | Aa: TaaAT- 
sfagaa = frsarraqearaaranfaaaareatiefagay sha FHT WALTTTATL AT 
aft 2eyll 


202 qSeaftaplaaye: 


afd wea 1 ae faasutTa fant J CATT | 
Val aca o fasafe YstasHeta BEATA UV gil 


ag aa a aaa fratqura feat cacaraa | 
Cereaea A feat TAWAFACA FAM: ULEsll 


UTATHAMNTTTTSATATATT | Ze Geagatfautares 4 UMAa AA AT Aaa | 
UMA F Tat gfaracaeatareat A GT BAAATis qrefad aaadt | afexat a 
aft querguer at aaot a factat set) adt urafafaaraqe walanayaaret 
aft 2g 


arat fusqfantar frrcamt frraet a gfaa gat | 
faga pufa ata frreare am qeatie wegen 
aeatiaataarat fragt fraara Acat GA: | 
fagy avfa ataa fratet aa steatfa eget 
aTHfafr aH PUAaeaaAAdT | Adal waagaat faateurfe:, 
fadigurdt sAaeT eqIIH, Ta: Gat Atenfaar auaraq aad le aaaa a aT 
cmadafatarda frataotar | fraifsaat cai sfastaeaddea: Yereasxer- 
faarrasci azaiiaat fagaferaafeam: sfascqaaasafadate | dat awa a 
vq faafoannaa: faferaratdiia ese 


aad facaat afanaagiged TAVSEA | 
FLAT [eq AMAAATITATA ULVoll 
aqaa Hapratanaas: qavfar: | 
FLAT fA AAAAT:ATTFACA NWI 
HSatfanlaaertTAAaTad: AAA aeacaTara ST TLITAT Hleteacsae aaa 
vad | Faq Marswgazarat: agotsafscaaqanagear saa urea ea- 
afmatfacenanss saad: fSooTTaqaaraaaa Tages: Ageafeafeeqi Ta- 


warahea Waa aes, TSA TATA Srearealet Ae feeg atararfeacraratfereqar 
TTITAT TATA Mi Qwoll 


Atgafagareatqanvar Two frAAT | 
at Huts talHra at atait aarfaafe ugg 


| Seamer: 203 


ag kagacaraaarara: Teor faa | 
A: BUT ATVB T FTTH ANITA 122i 


HearfenfaaHracasafaaarearemneaeararanaaaad | a: acagerfeufaafaaa- 
afe: aq eAAaATaTATafadla TIAA, a TAATAUTAfaHafyaearea: TeaeHeA- 
earauaad fayafaqgarateaifearace cares aarara, oft WaT| Te: T=aA- 
ATAISHATATEAAT AT 11.219 211 


arat frsafearat cit asaca Fue At fata 

alam aterm vfast waatat azfs iigwrii 
atatfaa fatal tit aaa Bg at fafad | 
a Aa AACA Weal AaaATTAT ATT uigerii 


AAT HARTA AASING§ MEAATCAATASTA SAA AaTeHaarTgeeaey fz 
arauaeay | at: Geagatianaafs wt aeataranda hatag gearless aaa 
WaAtSTa HCTATAATHAA ATATHAHA ASITT: aHedigraaly waTgegsaradcaa- 
Wit Aa Aewassares-aaleqaetia paifinaranaaet ea era THAT wa- 
arreyeitt, TSraTSTT TATA TAASAEATEA Tal fates 1 


aa facatr | cafes arerreaeraTTaTea MeAATCAa ATA StauTeaate | fefaer 
fee areqaH—aaarers aresaraa Af 1 aa Gaara sfaqaaa sfaafaay | area- 
arerg fead sata | Aaa eT TIARA TET ATCA, ARAFAT AAT ATM atarea agg 
Sat: Farha TTA Szeaea STA TTAAA TS AT AALTA TRAM TARA, AATATATIS AQ AA- 
faracaramiadarararneasataaniatanerer,  aranafadiasaaeqagr cera lar 
AeA, AAareHaHT AAA Tafa, TATA | aaa 
areaafafa | afed daca saagiefaesarfaceargrraara wala anligataet 4 
gacaat | aaa faareaeareararanaadreataieneatiattea: qataratctet 
fe srafaar: baat ale saafaenaganat sae aatafad safacusana add 
atafad acilafmenacnana afd ainfafs aceaHcernd HH faymanHalea- 
factaatcarer, wHardigneagyaae:, Farfrararrararaaaaa afafrarearhy- 
PIARAA ALATAIATATS TFAATAVS AISA ATT:, GAT: TA: VOTTATLT easTafRaa: 
aaalgar: aeal sa aeaarenn farafasararaarrarieaciceanraeareey fea 
qreqaraautaca Trafaaraaenreaaratanaafaaradafensicagataraae ea 


204 qSaeatarraye: 


narenafagtantarra faeaataea PysqeTenaTaa ara ara tzeraa rar AAT fee 
et fareaaqatraraterera circa gre aaraa fetta fra crreearheths aaa 
ferRanrqaaed: FAT AATTTAAAAT TAT: TTA ATTA ATE, aaa eaAAT- 
wardife 

aay J Haaeyagiuaatraret aq CCRC CE ICIC CIEE IGC ECMG LES 
faerarat HUSA farSAaS Tea aAATGFETT AT qHaqaaeaTafa ciratafaaarer- 
aTaHcayartd aaa: qAeaa faa AAAS IAT: TAME ITFA SSAA AAT: FAT- 
fafefasraarar:, valfaa fafafenctat:, vatfafefaeraed:, SAATACITA Hal- 
facqareaed:, warfacdifaaarar:, Farfaaqaraarar:, Tetfaarheawased:, TETHTE- 
atfafafrcargqesftcarai aaearrafactara faaaasttatt:, srg enfeafaawraraea- 
quraat AIAUHTAT aTeaTeAPTataaaST:, ATATALT SATEATAHTAAA HAT, TAT 
faaa sasaar:, sfafgagdtrear:, qe agaTAATaeaal fagarsia faa faarz- 
geasiaasaaaguagal frarcaraarar:, aiarawa fgatqaedaragiatwgaae- 
farfasty SaNEIAay Aiasseraa:, aa MET AT afagq frara TelaTarT:, 
Sqimrdquraramanientery afafarreratahaarae:, TTATAC TATA TAT AA ea 
a fara freeones ccarerta fare aa aa MET TSA TT, srafeaufaaaaar- 
qraTeaTEATAT HU Ss faa, TATA eaRS Taser egitsy- 
AIOT:, HHaaaTaacatagefrarkearyrnaraaa sft AYMTAYTAHATTTA:, AheT- 
Reqravetstaraiaaaaaaraaaa fet =| ATATAT «= ATTA ATAAa:, 
TAAL AT CAA AAAI TA:, FOS AA AA ATT TAT grat AarealTe WAKA | 
SFA ATTHTN GSAT AATAATAATAPATAT TT | 

quae att fyseaqge 1 ata” 1 

tsa eaafasaqraattar: anafeoredaetetatfaceaaaat sedlfaafaataa- 
get: feaft waqaaramaa TaTGaATad, F acrathratarareraraTara afara- 
AAAIANITAAMATAT BATA Ca GaTeHtetataewaaasdal Aa =a, isa 
za, qrat 24, Syazafadtrrtmararferaifeat <4, ATeaMTaATATTTEaT FF, 
arenadtsafafeaaiar ea, afxafafsetarar sacra ga, Ast asa Toraee- 
adaraaartaaial «= aarTarfeaqcassaergegaiasaaastedal |= - aaa SAAT ATES 
ATHTAHAHAATATATATA TA TaeITaA Sa Hae TIA seafet | THT FT 

fossaataadat fresqet freed sara | 
mrdfa acraey arafeaeataat Fe” 1 


TeaTe HTT: 705 


Xe Gaegaara frafafedtarragraan wraeat faeqeqaerzaeeqa cara 
TUATHA: UerraerHacafaaeaacayar: wATateargafatratasi 
Frararosqfonta arercrarerarcaeal ScaPaAaTa AT AATCC ATA 
arat faeatqgact fraata, F aa aarafasrraqaay FAT Saif Aeagea saa 
fassarar frateafasaerqdal aaeafafaerdiaarar aft gefreeaaanarada: § PAl- 
afafrecgar: Faas faagraraaeaararaacaMATaT AATAARA CH alee- 
ARIHACA WATT AlFATA ASAT Vel 

AMNCGUANTS TagnAfacrarfesy AAT | 

wing gaat Gaur AA ugg 
arisataaa stata ara feat Aat | 
afnd saatart WSarkanarg TAA i293 

ad: Sfaarfaadfeghaant aarsaay | art fe THATS LTTAMT WTARATT IZ- 
AIST; AAT: TATAA TeITIaaeT saHcegfeofagre ar aqzealaqy ;; AeyAa ILAMT- 
AMAUTATTAATAAT SATA: AHeAaegaraganearatatagqaeans Tate AAT 
qsaftasraaveaeard waaaaiaard qafreafafed wafa aad aTeaaTE: 
TISAI FIFA AAT Waaraey Yarred faared sft 7azI- 
At Wgezt 

ofa qAaeqeaat AAIAIAT EA CAAATT TIS AINA fala: TaeHey: AACA: I 

can faada fadaeqata- 
SAleaT FAA AAACA ss: | 
taeqmraey a tafaatea 
BAATATAAA AAT: UI 


fa qearfeantaarefaaaea AAACA SATEAT AATAT | 


aTTVTAT fs Aa 
ATRASAT ATAT 
AWTNNTSY ATTA 
qo WfsTAAT 
rat Hale TAT 
afaafega faxar 
ACAHSAAT FT 


AtSalasgafeqTa gw 
ateafasafearaaT ral 


ASalasalsyy 
afayaana 
ASY TASSAT 

AT 


AMTAHTAA AT 


ATT AHTAT ATS 
Alaa AaaTa 
ICCC ksE: hall 
arfafagattaat 
areata ST For 


gaqaa lear 
sfeaHaraan4n 


qarfeaata-aTaTq ar 


TAT 


SqA AZ ASST 
JaAy JaaAT F 


seaARAA! _ 
scl a fanrat 
saat ae sre 
sanisatafants 
SaaS TATSI 


unl aq ASAT 

Ue HTATTAT 

ue slafrarat ez 
ve Slafrarat 74 
UACAAITT 
uaqafaTea sla 

Ua PUT AlAT 

vq frorqord 

wa TAAMATL 

wa aTaaara 

ua aal fanrat afer 
ua aal fanart ate 


att 


ararenrefrtaay 
alte aa 


¥9*3 
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7 
HAM ATCTAIHT 
PEACATATAT J 

HTH rH Feafa 
ara fo an geate 
HH ACTA Wat 
PEAT GARTH! 
ara far saa 
areal fa a aazat 
HTS WITAAaT 


Hoa TT Tals 
Ha ANTAMNT 
Hlat | AAT ATT 

.C | 
@y qaqa 
Gal A AIzaT 
ain qeafrag 

T 
Tieafaraea zat 

a 
afea atte a7 
aftar TaTeagart 

5) 
SIHTIFFATA 

F 
afe gafe wamTeg 


afe gafe ear 


qeaferaraaae: 


TAT 


AIT Garewgrt 

AT HALA Het 
AA FAT SA FMT 
seq of faster TTT 


sea oT fassfe aeaqeay 


wee feet act 

FE TAMATAT 

WE TTAseaTN 

WE safe Traces 

af FEAGeAA 
arfe qeafe aq 

AST AATATT 

Tel TA FT AT 

arate Staeaa 
sftaqaeta ATT 

at aoe fore 
HaTsaT ATaT 

Hal TATAHTAT VOT ITT 
oat GaTrHTaT ATA 
SAT TATAHTAT FAT 
AAT TATTHTAT A BT 
SAT TASHA FE 
Hat FATLAT 

sat fa gafe Far 
stat aerate 
STH TAHT 

+ ae afearasat 

amy fasts seq 

afa afer aerat 


wfa Slaaerat 


AT AAT FATT 

aff as eT 

wt azfe onfe Fate 

aT TTaeafty ae 

OT Tea ATH 

ST aC FAT aeqz 

Tt TILT Fat fsa 
UT 

mT Haha fa sequor} 

ofa fat at facq 

TA teats qrAcay 

a faqeqfe oTTTeT 

ow fe afeartt stat 

om fe at aAararet 

ary waffad 

mI ay A Reale 


TTC MTs TAT 


TIM TI A Aer 
fal UMTaaTaT 
fr=sanay aforet 
TTZaaaa TAT 

a 
atal HFA HUT 


ater freafearat freaat 


atat foreqfeenrat tT 
Atel AFATATAT 

fer ATaTAMATATT 
fafad qufaaz 

a aq afcaarat 


Tray ay 


TAT 
gXs 
vs 
PRR 
PAK 
45 
Rey 
43 


ataafe n=afe 
oq AeaeaNT 
qeqmy fae OT TOT 
SANT TOA Tar fay 
SANTA AAT 
SATMTTTO TST 
eames qRATS 
zat asforarar 


qratcanaqata 
aTATS age 
FTATTFATTTAT 
aie ara aah 


qeaafaye qq 
qatsteofasrora tt 
qvite age state 
Goat Ta 4 

qeal a Sata 


qetygarary 


araza ofeq oTayt 
wat Sraréyar 

arat arafofaray 
aral safe HeAHAy 


| 


y 
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AWMACTATAMTS 
ATITATT Tz 
afenrt FT 
fASSAT ATT 
Afra TaRzZs 
Fal rate Fat 
Hiat tay sat 


TIT AST TACAT 


FUT THAT 
FATSTNTVTTaT 
qazat FST 
fasafa Safa waoT 
fasanel Fo 


a 


aural 4 faaea4r 
AAT AeqTACAT 
Tel SIT 
aaaey frerat 
qsATay ara 


qSateaalaa ae: 


TAT 


203 
29 

re a 
RFE 
208 
Q2¥ 
232 


R4 


aaa forfaal Hest 
TATAS MEALS 
aqAadl anata! 
AHA Tae 

aA IITA 
arya azat 

qeaey fea Stat 
qed GT PHEAHA 
aeata Garr 

aeafa Sat 
AMAT Jaye 
AST FATal 
TITHUTSATSL 
aarsattts Fat 

faq afea afer sea 
FIT FT 

FTC LAALAT 
FESFAATTTT FT 


STATA Foor 
al aa atfe azo 


agate fAAT 
@q agfeqacat 


+ + 


v 


